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• TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND 

CHARLES JAMES, 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 



My Lord, 

I owe it to you that I was selected for the task 
attempted in the following pages, a distinction which I feel 
to be honourable ; and on this account alone I should have 
a peculiar pleasure in dedicating the work to your Lordship. 
I do so with additional gratification on another account : 
the Treatise has been written within the walls of the College 
of which your Lordship was formerly a resident member, 
and its merits, if it have any, are mainly due to the spirit 
and habits of the place. The society is always pleased and 
proud to recollect that a person of the eminent talents and 
high character of your Lordship is one of its members ; and 
I am persuaded that any effort in the cause of letters and 
religion coming from that quarter, will have for you an 
interest beyond what it would otherwise possess. 

The subject proposed to me was limited ; my prescribed 
object is to lead the friends of religion to look with confidence 
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and pleasure on the progress of the physical sciences, by 
showing how admirably every advance in our knowledge of 
the universe harmonizes with the belief of a most wise and 
good God. To do this effectually may be, I trust, a useful 
labour. Tet, I feel most deeply, what I would take this 
occasion to express, that this, and all that the speculator 
concerning Natural Theology can do, is utterly insufficient 
for the great ends of Eeligion ; namely, for the purpose of 
reforming men's lives, of purifying and elevating their 
characters, of preparing them for a more exalted state of 
being. It is the need of something fitted to do this, which 
gives to Eeligion its vast and incomparable importance ; and 
this can, I well know, be achieved only by that Eevealed 
Eeligion of which we are ministers, but on which the plan 
of the present work did not allow me to dwell. 

That Divine Providence may prosper the labours of your 
Lordship and of all who are joined with you in the task of 
maintaining and promoting this Eeligion, is, my Lord, the 
earnest msh and prayer of 

Tour very faithful 

and much obliged Servant, 

WILLI A.M WHEWELL. 

Tbinitt College, Cambridge, 
Feb. 26 1833. 
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Chap. I. — Object of the Present Treatise, 

The examination of the material world brings before 
us a number of things and relations of things which 
suggest to most minds the belief of a creating and 
presiding Intelligence. And this impression, which 
arises with the most vague and superficial consideration 
of the objects by which we are surrounded, is, we con- 
ceive, confirmed and expanded by a more exact and 
profound study of external nature. Many works have 
been written at different times with the view of showing 
how our knowledge of the elements and their operation, 
of plants and animals and their construction, may serve 
to nourish and unfold our idea of a Creator and Governor 
of the world. But though this is the case, a new work 
on the same subject may still have its use. Our views 
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of the Creator and Governor of the world, as collected 
from, or combined with, our views of the world itself, 
imdergo modifications, as we are led by new discoveries, 
new generalisations, to regard nature in a new light. 
The conceptions concerning the Deity, his mode of 
effecting his purposes, the scheme of his government, 
which are suggested by one stage of our knowledge of 
natural objects and operations, may become manifestly 
imperfect or incongruous, if adhered to and applied at 
a later period, when our acquaintance with the imme- 
diate causes of natural events has been greatly extended. 
On this account it may be interesting, after such an 
advance, to show how the views of the creation, preser- 
vation, and government of the universe, which natural 
science opens to us, harmonise with our belief in a 
Qj:ea±Qiu_Govemgr, jjadHPreserver of lEe^orld. To 
do this with respect to certaarTdepartments of Natural 
Philosophy is the object of the following pages ; and 
the author will deem himself fortunate, if he succeeds 
in removing any of the difficulties and obscurities 
which prevail in men's minds, from the want of a clear 
mutual understanding between the religious and the 
scientific speculator. It is needless here to remark 
the necessarily imperfect and scanty character of 
Natural Eeligion; for most persons will allow that, 
however imperfect may be the knowledge of a Supreme 
Intelligence which we gather from the contemplation 
of the natural world, it is still of most essential use and 
value. And our purpose on this occasion is, not to 
show that Natural Theology is a perfect and satisfac- 
tory scheme, but to bring up our Natural Theology to 
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the point of view in which it may be contemplated by 
the aid of our Natural Philosophy. 

Now the peculiar point of view which at present 
belongs to Natural Philosophy, and especially to the 
departments of it which have been most successfully 
cxdtivated, is, that nature, so far as it is an object of 
scientific research, is a collection of facts governed by 
laws: our knowledge of nature is our knowledge of 
laws ; of laws of operation and connexion, of laws of 
succession and co-existence, among the various ele- 
ments and appearances around us. And it must 
therefore here be our aim to show how this view of 
the universe falls in with our conception of the Divine 
Author, by whom we hold the universe to be made and 
governed. 

Nature acts by general laws ; that is, the occurrences 
of the world in which we find ourselves, result fi-om 
causes which operate according to fixed and constant 
rules. The succession of days, and seasons, and years, 
is produced by the motions of the earth; and these 
again are governed by the attraction of the sun, a force 
which acts with nndeviating steadiness and regularity. 
The changes of winds and skies, seemingly so capricious 
and casual, are produced by the operation of the sun's 
heat upon air and moisture, land and sea ; and though 
in this case we cannot trace the particular events to 
their general causes, as we can trace the motions of the 
Bun and moon, no philosophical mind will doubt the 
generality and fixity of the rules by which these causes 
act. The variety of the effects takes place, because 
the circumstances in different cases vary ; > and not 
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because the action of material causes leaves anything 
to chance in the result. And again, though the vital 
movements which go on in the frame of vegetables and 
animals depend on agencies still less known, and 
probably still more complex, than those which rule 
the weather, each of the powers on which such move- 
ments depend has its peculiar laws of action, and these 
are as imiversal and as invariable as the law by which 
a stone falls to the earth when not supported. 

The world then is governed by general laws ; and in 
order to collect from the world itself a judgment con- 
cerning the nature and character of its government, we 
must consider the import and tendency of such laws, so 
far as they come under our knowledge. If there be, in 
the administration of the universe, intelligence and 
/ benevolence, superintendence and foresight, grounds 
for love BJxi hope, such qualities may be expected to 
appear in the constitution and combination of those 
fundamental regulations by which the course of nature 
is brought about, and made to be what it is. 

If a man were, by some extraordinary event, to find 
himself in a remote and unknown country, so entirely 
strange to him that he did not know whether there 
existed in it any law or government at all ; he might 
in no long time ascertain whether the inhabitants w^ere 
controlled by any superintending authority ; and with 
a little attention he might determine also whether such 
authority were exercised with a prudent care for the 
happiness and well being of its subjects, or without any 
regard and fitness to such ends ; whether the country 
were governed bylaws at all, and whether the laws 
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were good. And according to the laws which he thus 
found prevailing, he would judge of the sagacity, and 
the purposes of the legislative power. 

By observing the laws of the material universe and 
their operation, we may hope, in a somewhat similar 
manner, to be able to direct our judgment concerning 
the government of the universe : concerning the mode 
in which the elements are regulated and controlled, 
their effects combined and balanced. And the general 
tendency of the results thus produced may discover to 
us something of the character of the power which has 
legislated for the material world. 

We are not to push too far the analogy thus 
suggested. There is undoubtedly a wide difference 
between the circumstances of man legislating for man, 
and God legislating for matter. Still we shall, it will 
appear, find abundant reason to admire the wisdom 
and the goodness which have established the Laws of 
Natvrey however rigorously we may scrutinise the 
import of this expression. 

Chap. II. — On Laws of Nature. 

When we speak of material nature as being governed 
by lawSy it is sufficiently evident that we use the term 
in a manner somewhat metaphorical. The laws to 
which man's attention is primarily directed are Tnoral 
laws : rales laid down for liis actions ; rules for the 
conscious actions of a person ; rules which, as a matter 
of possibility, he may obey or may transgress ; the 
latter event being combined, not with an impossibility, 
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hxd with a penalty. But the La/ws 6f Nature are 
something different from this ; they are rules for that 
which things are to do and suffer; and this by no 
consciousness or will of theirs. They are rules 
describing the mode in which things do act; they 
are invariably obeyed; their transgression is not 
punished, it is excluded. The language of a moral 
law is, man shall not kill ; the language of a Law of 
Nature is, a stone wiU fall to the earth. 

These two kinds of laws direct the actions of persons 
and of things, by the sort of control of which persons 
and things are respectively susceptible ; so that the 
metaphor is very simple ; but it is proper for us to 
recoUect that it is a metaphor, in order that we may 
clearly apprehend what is impHed in speaking of the 
Laws of Nature. 

In this phrase are included all properties of the por- 
tions of the material world ; all modes of action and 
rules of causation, according to which they operate on 
each other. The whole course of the visible universe, 
therefore, is but the collective result of such laws ; its 
movements are only the aggregate of their working. 
All natural occurrences in the skies and on the earth, 
in the organic and in the inorganic world, are deter- 
mined by the relations of the elem^its and the actions 
of the forces of which the rules are thus prescribed. 

The relations and rules by which these occurrences 
are thus determined necessarily depend on measures of 
time and space, motion and force ; on quantities which 
are subject to numerical measurement, and capable of 
being coimeeted by mathematical properties. And thus 
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all things are ordered by number and weight and 
measure. ^* God," as was said by the ancients, "works 
by geometry : " the legislation of the material universe 
is necessarily delivered in the language of mathematics ; 
the stars in their courses are regulated by the proper- 
ties of conic sections, and the winds depend on arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions of elasticity and 
pressure. 

The constitution of the universe, so far as it can 
be clearly apprehended by our intellect, thus assumes 
a shape involving an assemblage of mathematical 
propositions: certain algebraical formulae, and the 
knowledge when and how to apply them, constitute the 
last step of the physical science to which we can attain. 
The labour and the endowments of ages have been 
employed in bringing such science into the condition 
in which it now exists: and an exact and extensive 
discipline in mathematics, followed by a practical and 
profoond study of the researches of natural philoso* 
phers, can alone put any one in possession of all the 
knowledge concerning the course of the material world, 
which is at present open to man. The general impres- 
sion, however, which arises from the view thus obtaiued 
of the universe, the results which we collect from the 
most careful scrutiny of its administration, may, we 
trust, be rendered intelligible without this technical 
and laborious study, and to do this is our present 
object. 

It will be our business to show that the laws which 
really prevail in nature are, by their form — that is, by 
the nature of the connexion which they establish among 
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the quantities and properties which they regulate — 
remarkably adapted to the office which is assigned 
, / them ; and thus offer evidence of selection, design, and 
goodness, in the power by which they were established. 
But these characters of the legislation of the universe 
may also be seen, in many instances, in a manner 
somewhat different from the selection of the law. The 
natufe of the connexion remaining the same, the quan- 
tities wliich it regulates may also in their magnitude 
bear marks of selection and purpose. For the law 
may be the same while the quantities to which it 
applies are different. The law of the gravity which 
acts to the earth and to Jupiter, is the same ; but the 
intensity of the force at the surfaces of the two planets 
is different. The law which regulates the density of 
the air at any point, with reference to the height from 
the earth's surface, would be the same, if the atmos- 
phere were ten times as large, or only one-tenth as 
large, as it is ; if the barometer at the earth's surface 
stood at three inches only, or if it showed a pressure of 
thirty feet of mercury. 

Now, this being imderstood, the adaptation of a law 
to its purpose, or to other laws, may appear in two 
ways : either in the form of the law, or in the amount 
of the magnitudes which it regulates, which are some- 
times called arbitrary magnitudes. 

If the attraction of the sun upon the planets did not 
vary inversely as the square of the distance, the for7n 
of the law of gravitation would be changed ; if this 
attraction were, at the earth's orbit, of a different value 
from its present one, the arbitrary magnitude would be 
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cluanged; and it will appear, in a subsequent part of 
this work, that either change would, so far as we can 
trace its consequences, be detrimental. The form of 
the law determines in what manner the facts shall 
take place ; the arbitrary magnitude determines how 
fast, how far, how soon ; the one gives a model, the 
other a measure, of the phenomenon ; the one draws 
the plan, the other gives the scale, on which it is to 
be executed ; the one gives the rule, the other the rate. 
If either were wrongly taken, the result would be 
wrong too. 

Chap. HL — MiUueU Adoration in the Laws of Nature. 

To ascertain such laws of nature as we have been 
describing, is the peculiar business of science. It is 
only mth regard to a very small portion of the appear- 
ances of the universe, that science, in any strict appli- 
• cation of the term, exists. In very few departments 
of research have men been able to trace a multitude of 
known facts to causes which appear to be the ultimate 
material causes, or to discern the laws which seem to 
be the most general laws. Yet, in one or two instances, 
they have done this, or something approaching to this ; 
and most especially in the instance of that part of 
natore which it is the object of this treatise more 
peculiarly to consider. 

The apparent motions of the sun, moon, and stars, 
have been more completely reduced to their causes 
and laws than any other class of phenomena. Astro- 
nomy, the science which treats of these, is already a 
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wonderful example of the degree of such knowledge 
which man may attain. The forms of its most impor- 
tant laws may be conceived to be certainly known; 
and himdreds of observers, in all parts of the world, 
are daily employed in determiBing, with additional 
accuracy, the arbitrary magnitudes which these laws 
involve. 

The inquiries in which the mutual effects of heat, 
moisture, air, and the like elements are treated of, 
including, among other subjects, all that we know of 
the causes of the weather (meteorology) is a far more 
imperfect science than astronomy. Yet, with regard 
to these agents, a great number of laws of nature have 
been discovered, though undoubtedly a far greater 
number remain still unknown. 

So far, therefore, as our knowledge goes, astronomy 
and meteorology are parts of natural philosophy in 
which we may study the order of nature with such 
views as we hisive suggested ; in which we may hope to 
make out the adaptations and aims which exist in the 
laws of nature; and thus to obtain some light on 
the tendency of this part of the legislation of the 
universe, and on the character and disposition of the 
Legislator. 

The number and variety of the laws which w& find 
established in the universe is so great, that it would be 
idle to endeavour to eniunerate them. In their opera- 
tion they are combined and intermixed in incalculable 
and endless complexity, influencing and modifying 
each other's e&cts in every direction. If we attempt 
to ccHapreheiid at once the whole of this complex 
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system, we find ourselTes utterly baffled and over- 
whelmed by its extent and multiplicity. Yet, in so far 
as we consider the bearing of one part upon another, 
we receive an impression of adaptation, of mutual 
fitaess, of conspiring means, of preparation and com- 
pletion, of purpose and provision* This impression is 
su^ested by the contemplation of every part of nature; 
but the groimds of it, from the very circumstances of 
the case, cannot be conveyed in a few words. It can 
only be fully educed by leading the reader through 
several views and details, and must grow out of the 
combined influence of these on a sober and reflecting 
frame of mind. However strong and solemn be the 
conviction which may be derived from a contemplation 
of nature, concerning the existence, the power, the 
wisdom, the goodness of our Divine Governor, we 
cannot expect that this conviction, as resulting from 
the extremely complex spectacle of the material world, 
should be capable of being irresistibly conveyed by 
a few steps of reasoning, like the conclusion of a 
geometrical proposition, or the result of an arithmetical 
calculation. 

We shall, therefore, endeavour to point out cases 
and circumstances in which the different parts of the 
miiverse exhibit this mutual adaptation, and thus to 
bring before the mind of the reader the evidence of 
wisdom and providence, which the external world 
affords. When we have illustrated the correspond* 
eneies which exist in every province of nature, between 
the qualities of brute matter and the constitution of 
liviiig things, between the tendency to derangement 
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and the conservative influences by wliich such a 
tendency is counteracted, between the ofi&ce of the 
minutest speck and of the most general laws : it will, 
we trust, be difficult or impossible to exclude from our 
conception of this wonderftd system, the idea of a 
harmonising, a preserving, a contriving, an intending 
mind ; of a Wisdom, Power, and Goodness far exceed- 
ing the limits of our thoughts. 

Chap. IV. — Division of the Svhject, 

In making a survey of the imiverse, for the purpose 
of pointing out such correspondencies and adaptations 
as we have mentioned, we shall suppose the general 
leading facts of the course of nature to be known, and 
the explanations of their causes now generally esta- 
blished among astronomers and natural philosophers 
to be conceded. We shall assume, therefore, that the 
earth is a soUd globe of ascertained magnitude, which 
travels round the sun, in an orbit nearly circular, in a 
period of about three hundred and sixty-five days and 
a quarter, and in the mean time revolves, in an inclined 
position, upon its own axis in about twenty-four hours, 
thus producing the succession of appearances and 
effects which constitute seasons and climates, day and 
night ; — ^that this globe has its surface furrowed and 
ridged with various inequalities, the waters of the ocean 
occupying the depressed parts : — ^that it is surrounded 
by an atmosphere, or spherical covering of air; and 
that various other physical agents, moisture, electricity, 
magnetism, light, operate at the surface of the earth. 
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according to their peculiar laws. This surface is, as 
we Imow, clothed with a covering of plants, and 
inhabited by the various tribes of animals, with all 
their variety of sensations, wants, and enjoyments. 
The relations and connexions of the larger portions of 
the world, the sun, the planets, and the stars, the 
cosmical arrangements of the system, as they are some- 
times called, determine the course of events among 
these bodies ; and the more remarkable features of 
these arrangements are therefore some of the subjects 
fcH: our consideration. ^ These cosmical arrangements, 
in their consequences, effect also the physical agencies 
which are at work at the surface of the earth, and 
hence come in contact with terrestrial occurrences. 
They thus influence the functions of plants and 
animals. The circumstances in the cosmical system 
of the universe, and in the organic system of the earth, 
which have thus a bearing on each other, form another 
of the subjects of which we shall treat. The former 
class of considerations attends principally to the 
stability and other apparent perfections of the solar 
system ; the latter to the well-being of the system of 
organic life by which the earth is occupied. The two 
portions of the subject may be treated as Cosmical 
Arrangements and Terrestrial Adaptations. 

We shall begin with the latter class of adaptations, 
because in treating of these the facts are more familiar 
and tangible, and the reasonings less abstract and 
technical, than in the other division of the subject. 
Moreover, in this case, men have no difficulty in 
recognising as desirable the end which is answered by 
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such adaptations, and they therefore the more readily 
consider it as an end. The nourishment, the enjoy- 
ment, die diffusion of living things, are willingly 
acknowledged to be a suitable object for contrivance ; 
the simplicity, the permanence of an inert mechanical 
combination might not so readily be allowed to be a 
manifestly worthy aim of a Creating Wisdom. The 
former branch of our argument may therefore be best 
suited to introduce to us the Deity as the institutor of 
Laws of Nature, though the latter may aGterwards give 
us a wider view and a clearer insight into one province 
of his legislation. 
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TEEEESTRIAL ADAPTATIONS. 

Wb proceed in this Book to point out relations 
vj which subsist between the laws of the inorganic world, 
that is, the general facts of astronomy and meteoro- 
logy ; and the laws which prevail in the organic world, 
the properties of plants and animals. 

With regard to the first kind of laws, they are in the 
highest degree various and unlike each other. The 
intensity and activity of natural influences follow in 
different cases the most different rules. In some 
instances they are periodical, increasing and dimi- 
nishing alternately, in a perpetual succession of equal 
ilitervds ci time. This is the case with tiie heat 
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at the earth's surface, which has a period of a year : 
«^ ^ Ugh, which 'has . period It a d.,. Oih» 
qnahties are constant, thus the farce of gravity at the 
same place is always the same. In some cases, a very 
simple cause produces very complicated effects ; thus 
the globular form of the earth, and the inclination of 
its a^ during its annual motion, give rise to all the 
variety of climates. In other cases a very complex 
and Yariable system of causes produces effects compa- 
ratively steady and uniform ; thus solar and terrestrial 
heat, air, moisture, and probably many other apparently 
conflicting agents, join to produce our weather, which 
never deviates very far from a certain average standard. 

Now a general fact, which we shall endeavour to 
exemplify in the following chapters, is this: — ^That 
those properties of plants and animals which have 
reference to agencies of a periodical character, have 
also by their nature a periodical mode of working; 
while those properties which refer to agencies of con- 
stant intensity, are adjusted to this constant intensity : 
and again, there are peculiarities in the nature of orga- 
nised beings which have reference to a variety in the 
conditions of the external world, as, for instance, the 
difference of the organised population of different 
regions : and there are other peculiarities which have 
a reference to the constancy of the average of such 
conditions, and the limited range of the. deviations from 
that average ; as, for example, that constitution by 
which each pls^t and animal is fitted to exist and 
prosper in its usual place in the world. 

And not only is there this general agreement between 
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the nature of the laws which govern the organic and 
inorganic world, but also there is a coincidence between 
the arbitrary magnitudes which such laws involve on the 
one hand and on the other. Plants and animals have, 
in their construction, certain periodical functions, 
which have a reference to alternations of heat and cold ; 
the length of the period which belongs to these func- 
tions by their construction, appears to be that of the 
period which belongs to the actual alternations of heat 
and cold, namely, a year. Plants and animals have 
again in their construction certain other periodical 
functions, which have a reference to alternations of 
light and darkness ; the length of the period of such 
functions appears to coincide with the natural day. In 
like manner the other arbitrary magnitudes which enter 
into the laws of gravity, of the effects of air and mois- 
ture, and of other causes of permanence, and of change, 
by which the influences of the elements operate, are the 
same arbitrary magnitudes to which the members of 
the organic world are adapted by the various peculia- 
rities of their construction. 

The illustration of this view will be pursued in the 
succeeding chapters; and when the coincidence here 
spoken of is distinctly brought before the reader, it 
will, we trust, be found to convey the conviction of a 
wise and benevolent design, which has been exercised 
in producing such an agreement between the internal 
constitution and the external circumstances of organised 
beings. We shall adduce cases where there is an 
apparent relation between the course of operation of 
the elements and the course of vital functions; between 
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some fixed measure of time or space, traced in the life- 
less and in the living world ; where creatures are con- 
structed on a cert^ plan, or a certain scale, and this 
plan or this scale is exactly the single one which is 
suited to their place on the earth; where it was neces- 
sary for the Creator (if we may use such a mode of 
speaking) to take account of the weight of the earth, or 
the density of the air, or the measure of the ocean and 
where these quantities are rightly taken account of in 
the arrangements of creation. In such cases we con- 
ceive that we trace a Creator, who, in producing one 
part of his work, was not forgetful or careless of another 
part; who did not cast his living creatures into the 
world to prosper or perish as they might find it 
suited to them or not; but fitted together, with the 
nicest skill, the world and the constitution which he 
gave to its inhabitants ; so fashioning it and them, that 
light and darkness, sun and air, moist and dry, should 
become their ministers and benefactors, the unwearied 
and unfailing causes of their well being. 

We have spoken of the mutual adaptation of the 
organic and the inorganic world. If we were to con- 
ceive the contrivance of the world as taking place in 
an order of time in the contriving mind, we might 
also have to conceive this adaptation as taking place 
in one of two ways ; we might either suppose the laws 
of inert nature to be accommodated to the foreseen 
wants of living things, or the organisation of life to be 
accomimodated to the previously established laws of 
nature. But we are not forced upon any such mode 
of conception, or upon any decision between such 
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suppositions ; since, for the purpose of our argument, 
the consequence of either yiew is the same. There 
is an adaptation somewhere or other, on either suppo- 
sition. There is account taken of one part of the 
system in framing the other : and the mind which took 
such account can be no other than that of the Intel- 
ligent Author of the universe. When indeed we come 
to see the vast number, the variety, the extent, the 
interweaving, the reconciling of such adaptations, we 
shall readily allow, that all things are so moulded upon 
and locked into each other, connected by such subtilty 
and profundity of design, that we may well abandon 
the idle attempt to trace the order of thought in the 
mind of the Supreme Ordainer. 

Chaf. I. — The Length of ike Tear, 

A TEAR is the most important and obvious of the 
periods which occur in the organic, and especially in 
the vegetable world. In this interval of time the cycle 
of most of the external influences which operate upon 
plants is completed. There is also in plants a cycle of 
internal functions, corresponding to this succession of 
external causes. The length of either of these periods 
might have been different from what it is, according to 
any grounds of necessity which we can perceive. But 
a certain length is selected in both instances, and in 
both instances the same. The length of the year is so \ 
determined as to be adapted to the constiti^on of 
most vegetables; or the construction of vegetables is 
90 adjusted as to be suited to the length which the year I 
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really has, and unsuited to a duration longer or shorter 
by any considerable portion. The vegetable clock-work 
is so set as to go for a year. 

The length of the year or interval of recurrence of 
the seasons is determined by the tune which the earth 
employs in performing its revolution round the sun ; and 
we can very easily conceive the solar system so adjusted 
that the year should be longer or shorter than it 
actually is. We can imagine the earth to revolve round 
the sun at a distance greater or less than that which it 
at present lias, all the forces of the system remaining 
unaltered. If the earth were removed towards the centre 
by about one-eighth of its distance, the year would be 
diminished by about a month ; and in the same manner 
it would be increased by a month on increasing the 
distance by one-eighth. We can suppose the earth at 
a distance of eighty-four or one hundred and eight mil- 
lions of miles, just as easily as at its present distance of 
ninety-six notillions : we can suppose the earth with its 
present stock of animals and vegetables placed where 
Mars or where Venus is, and revolving in an orbit like 
one of theirs : on the former supposition our year 
would become twenty-three, on the latter seven of our 
present months. Or we can conceive the present dis- 
tances of the parts of the system to continue what they 
are, and the size, or the density of the central mass, 
the sun, to be increased or diminished in any propor- 
tion ; and in this way the time of the earth's revolution 
might have been increased or diminished in any degree ; 
a greater velocity, and consequently a diminished 

period, being requisite in order to balance an augmented 
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central attraction. In any of these ways the length of 
the earth's natural year might have been different from 
what it now is : in the last way without any necessary 
alteration, so far as we can see, of temperature. 

Now, if any change of this kind were to take place, 

\j the working of the botanical world would be thrown 

into utter disorder, the ftmctions of plants would be 

entirely deranged, and the whole vegetable kingdom 

involved in instant decay and rapid extinction. 

That this would be the case, may be collected from 
inniunerable indications. Most of our fruit trees, for 
example, require the year to be of its present length. 
If the summer and the autumn were much shorter, the 
fruit could not ripen; if these seasons were much 
longer, the tree would put forth a fresh suit of blossoms, 
to be cut down by the winter. Or if the year were 
twice its present length, a second crop of fruit would 
probably not be matured, for want, among other things, 
of an intermediate season of rest and consolidation, 
such as the winter is. Our forest trees, in like manner, 
appear to need all the seasons of our present year for 
their perfjpction ; the spring, summer, and autumn, for 
the development of their leaves and consequent forma- 
tion of iheir proper juice, and of wood from this; and 
the winter for the hardening and solidifying the 
substance thus formed. 

Most plants, indeed, have some peculiar function 
adapted to each period of the year, that is of the now 
existing year. The sap ascends with extraordinary 
copiousness at two seasons, in the spring and in the 
autumn, especially the former. The opening of the 
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leaves and the opemng of the flowers of the same 
plants are so constant to their times, (their appointed 
times, as we are naturally led to call them), that 
snch occurrences might be taken as indications of 
the times of the year. It has been proposed in this 
way to select a series of botanical facts which should 
form a calendar ; and this has been termed a calendar 
of Flora, Thus, if we consider the time of putting 
forth leaves,* the honeysuckle protrudes them in the 
month of January ; the gooseberry, currant, and elder 
in the end of February, or beginning of March ; the 
willow, elm, and lime-tree in April ; the oak and ash, 
which are always the latest among trees, in the begin- 
ning or towards the middle of May. In the same 
manner the flowering has its regular time : the mezereon 
and snow-drop push forth their flowers in February; 
the primrose in the month of March ; the cowslip in 
April; the great mass of plants in May and June; 
many in July, August, and September ; some not tiU 
the month of October, as the meadow saffron; and 
some not till the approach and arrival of winter, as the 
laurostinus and arbutus. 

The fact which we have hfere to notice, is the recur- 
rence of these stages in the development of plants, 
at intervals precisely or very nearly of twelve months. 
Undoubtedly, this result is in pai't occasioned by the 
action of external stimulants upon the plant, especially 
heat, and by the recurrence of the intensity of such 
agents. Accordingly, there are slight differences in 
tho times of such occurrences, according to the back- 

* Loudon, Encyclopaedia of Gardening, 848. 
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wardness or forwardness of the season^ and according 
as the climate is genial or otherwise. Crardeners usd 
artifices which will, to a certain extent, accelerate or 
retard the time of development of a plant. But there 
are various circumstances which show that this recur- 
rence of the same events and at equal intervals is not 
entirely owing to external causes, and that it depends 
also upon something in the internal structure of 
vegetables. Alpine plants do not wait for the stimulus 
of the Sim's heat, but exert such a struggle to blossom, 
that their flowers are seen among the yet unmelted 
snow. And this is still more remarkable in the 
naturalisation of plants from one hemisphere to the 
othef. When we transplant our fruit trees to the 
temperate regions south of the equator, they continue 
for some years to flourish at the period which corres- 
ponds to our spring. The reverse of this obtains, with 
certain trees of the southern hemisphere. Plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and from Australia, countries 
whose summer is simultaneous with our winter, exhibit 
their flowers in the coldest part of the year, as the heaths. 

This view of the subject agrees with that maintained 
by the best botanical writers. Thus DecandoUe observes 
that after making allowance for all meteorological 
causes, which determine the epoch of flowering, we 
must reckon as another cause the peculiar nature of 
each species. The flowering once determined, appears 
to be subject to a law ot periodicity and habit.* 

It appears then that the frmctions of plants have by 
their nature a periodical character ; and the length of 

* DecandoUe. Physiologie, ii. 478. - 
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the period thus belonging to- vegetables is a result of 
their organisation. Warmth and light, soil and moisture, 
may in some degree modify, and hasten or retard the 
stages of this period; but when the constraint is 
removed the natural period is again resumed. Such 
stimulants as we have mentioned are not the causes of 
this periodicity. They do not produce the varied 
functions of the plant, and could not occasion their 
performance at regular intervals, except the plant pos- 
sessed a suitable construction. They could not alter 
the length of the cycle of vegetable functions, except 
within certain very narrow limits. The processes of 
the rising of the sap, of the formation of proper juices, 
of the unfolding of leaves, the opening of flowers, the 
fecundation of the firuit, the ripening of the seed, its 
proper deposition in order for the reproduction of a 
new plant ; — all these operations require a certain por- 
tion of time, and could not be compressed into a space 
less than a year, or at least could not be abbreviated 
in any very great degree. And on the other hand, if 
the winter were greatly longer than it now is, many 
seeds would not germinate at the return of spring. 
Seeds which have been kept too long require stimulants 
to make them fertile. 

If, therefore, the duration of the seasons were much 
to change, the processes of vegetable life would be 
interrupted, deranged, distempered. What, for instance, 
would become of our calendar of Flora, if the year were 
lengthened or shortened by six months ? Some of the 
dates would never arrive in the one case, and the vege- 
table processes which mark them would be superseded ; 
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some seasons would be without dates in the other case, 
and these periods would be employed in a way hurtful 
to the plants, and no doubt speedily destructiye. We 
should have not only a year of confusion^ but, if it were 
repeated and continued, a year of death. 

But in the existing state of things, the duration of 
the earth's revolution round the sun, and the duration 
of the revolution of the vegetable functions of most 
plants are equal. These two periods are adjusted to 
each other. , The stimulants which the elements apply 
come at such intervals, and continue for such times, 
that the plant is supported in health and vigour, and 
enabled to reproduce its kind. Just such a portion of 
time is measured out for the vegetable powers to execute 
their task, as enables them to do so in the best manner. 

Now such an adjustment must surely be accepted as 
a proof of design, exercised in the formation of the 
world. Why should the solar year be so long and no 
longer? or, this being of such a length, why should the 
vegetable cycle be exactly of the same length ? Can 
this be chance ? And this occurs, ]4; is to be observed, 
not in one, or in a few species of plants, but in thou- 
sands. Take a small portion only of known species, 
as the most obviously endowed with this adjustment, 
and say ten thousand. How should all these organised 
bodies be constructed for the same period of a year ? 
How should all these machines be wound up so as to 
go for the same time ? Even allowing that they could 
bear a year of a month longer or shorter, how do they 
all come within such limits ? No chance could produce 
such a result. And if not by chance, how otherwise 
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could snch a coincidence occur, than by an intentional 
adjustment of these two things* to one another ? by a 
selection of such an organisation in plants, as would fit 
them to the earth on which they were to grow ; by an 
adaptation of construction to conditions ; of the scale 
of the construction to the scale of conditions. 

It cannot be accepted as an explanation of this fact 
in the economy of plants, that it is necessary to their 
existence ; that no plants could possibly have subsisted, 
and come down to us, except those which were thus 
suited to their place on the earth. This is true; but 
this does not at all remove the necessity of recurring 
to design as the origin of the construction by which 
the existence and continuance of plants is made pos- 
sible. A watch could not go, except there were the 
most exact adjustment in the forms and positions of its 
wheels; yet no one would accept it as an explanation 
of the origin of such forms and positions, that the 
watch would not go if these were other than they are. 
If the objector were to suppose that plants were origi- 
iially fitted to years of various lengths, and that such 
only have survived to the present time, as had a cycle 
of a length equal to our present year, or one which 
could be accommodated to it; we should reply, that 
^e assumption is too gratuitous and extravagant to 
require much consideration; but that, moreover, it 
does not remove the difl&culty. How came the functions 
of plants to be periodical at all ? Here is, in the first 
instance, an agreement in the form of the laws that 
prevail in the organic and in the inorganic world, 
which appears to us a clear evidence of design in their 
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, Author. And the same kind of reply might be made 
^ to any similar objectioii to our argument. Any suppo- 
sition that the universe has gradually approximated to 
that state of harmony among the operations of its 
different parts, of which we have one instance in the 
coincidence now under consideration, would make it 
necessary for the objector to assume a previous state 
of things preparatory to this perfect correspondence. 
And in this preparatory condition we should still be 
able to trace the rudiments of that harmony, for which 
it was proposed to account : so that even the most 
unbounded license of hypothesis would not enable the 
opponent to obliterate the traces of an intentional 
adaptation of one part of nature to another. 
. Nor would it at all affect the argument, if these 
periodical occurrences could be traced to some proxi- 
mate cause : if for instance it could be shown, that the 
budding or flowering of plants is brought about at 
particular intervals, by the nutriment accumulated in 
their vessels during the preceding months. For the 
question would still remain, how their functions were 
so adjusted, that the accumulation of the nutriment 
necessary for budding and flowering, together with the 
operation itself, comes to occupy exactly a year, instead 
of a month only, or ten years. There must be in their 
structure some reference to time: how did such a 
reference occur ? how was it determined to the par- 
ticular time of the earth's revolution round the sun ? 
This could be no otherwise, as we conceive, than by 
design and appointment. 
We are left therefore with this manifest adjustment 
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before us, of two parts of the universe at first si^t so 
remote ; the dimensions of the solar system and the 
I)owers of vegetable life. These two things are so 
related, that one has been made to fit the other. The 
relation is as clear as that of a watch to a. sundial. If 
a person were to compare the watch with a dial, hour 
after hour, and day after day, it would be impossible 
for him not to believe that the watch had been contrived 
to accommodate itself to the solar day. We have at 
least ten thousand kinds of vegetable watches of the 
most various forms, which are all accommodated to 
the solar year ; and the evidence of contrivance seems 
to be no more capable of being eluded in this case than 
in the other. 

The same kind of argument might be applied to the 
animal creation. The pairing, nesting, hatching, fledg- 
ing, and flight of birds, for instance, occupy each its 
peculiar time of the year; and, together with a proper 
period of rest, fill up the twelve months. The trans- 
formations of most insects have a similar reference to 
the seasons, their progress and duration. " In every 
species" (except man's), says a writer* on animals, 
" there is a particular period of the year in which the 
reproductive system exercises its energies. And the 
season of love and the period of gestation are so ar- 
ranged that the young ones are produced at the time 
wherein the conditions of temperature are most suited 
to the commencement of life." It is not our business here 
to consider the details of such provisions, beautiful and 
striking as they are. But the prevalence of the great law 

♦ Fleming. Zool. i. 400. 
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of periodicity in the vital functions of organised beings 
will be allowed to have a claim to be considered in its 
reference to astronomy, when it is seen that their 
periodical constitution derives its use from the periodical 
nature of the motions of the planets round the sun ; and 
that the duration of such cycles in the existence of plants 
and animals has a reference to the arbitrary elements 
of the solar system : a reference which, we maintain, is 
inexplicable and unintelligible, except by admitting into 
our conceptions an intelligent Author, alike of the 
organic and inorganic universe. 



Chap. IL — The Length of the Day, 

We shall now consider another astronomical element, 

1 the time of the revolution of the earth on its axis ; and 

we shall find here also that the structure of organised 

bodies is suited to this element; — ^thatthecosmicaland 

physiological arrangements are adapted to each other. 

We can very easily conceive the earth to revolve on 
her axis faster or slower than she does, and thus the 
days to be longer or shorter than they are, without 
supposing any other change to take place. There is no 
apparent reason why this globe should turn on its axis 
just three hundred and sixty-six tunes whUe it de- 
scribes its orbit roimd the sun. The revolutions of the 
other planets, so far as we know them, do not appear 
to follow any rule by which they are connected with 
the distance from the sun. Mercury, Venus, and 
/ Mars have days nearly the length of ours. Jupiter and 
Saturn revolve in about ten hours each. For anything 
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we can discover, the earth might have revolved in this 
or any other smaller period ; or we might have had, 
without mechsLnical inconvenience, much longer days 
than we have. 

But the terrestrial day, and consequently the length 
of the cycle of light and darkness, heing what it is, we 
&)d various parts of the constitution hoth of animals 
and vegetables, which have a periodical character in 
their functions, corresponding to the diurnal succession 
of external conditions ; and we find that the length of 
the period, as it exists in their constitution, coincides 
with the length of the natural day. 

The alternation of processes which takes place in 
plants by day and by night is less obvious, and less 
obviously essential to their well-being, than the annual 
series of changes. But there are abundance of facts 
which serve to show that such an alternation is part of 
the vegetable economy. 

In the same manner in which Linneeus proposed a 
Calendar of Flora, he also proposed a Dial of Flora, 
or Flower-Clock ; and this was to consist, as will readily 
he supposed, of plants, which mark certain hours of 
the day, by opening and shutting their flowers. Thus 
the day-lily QiemerocaUis fulva) opens at five in the 
morning ; the Uontodon taraxacum, or common dande- 
lion, at five or six ; the hieracitim latifolium (hawkweed), 
at seven; the hieracium piloaeUa sA eight ; the calendula 
(^rvensis, or marigold, at nine ; the meaembryanthemtJim 
^apolitami/my at ten or eleven : and the closing of these 
^d other flowers in the latter part of the day offers a 
Bunilar system of hour marks. 
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Some of these plants are thus expanded in con- 
sequence of the stimulating action of the light and 
heat of the day, as appears by their changing their 
time, when these influences are changed; but others 
appear to be constant to the same hours, and indepen- 
dent of the impulse of such external circumstances. 
Other flowers, by their opening and shutting, prognos- 
ticate the weather. Plants of the latter kind are called 
by Linneeus meteoric flowers, as being regulated by 
atmospheric causes : those which change their hour of 
opening and shutting with the length of the day, he 
terms tropical; and the hours which they measure are, 
he observes, like Turkish hours, of varying length at 
different seasons. But there are other plants which 
he terms eqmnoctial; their vegetable days, like the 
days of the equator, being always of equal length ; and 
these open, and generally close, at a fixed and positive 
hour of the day. Such plants clearly prove that the 
periodical character, and the period of the motions 
above described, do not depend altogether on external 
circumstances. 

Some curious experiments on this subject were made 
by Decandolle. He kept certain plants in two cellars, 
one warmed by a stove and dark, the other lighted by 
lamps. On some of the plants the artificial light 
appeared to have no influence (eonvolwlus arvensis^ 
amvoMLus cneorv/niy sUene fnUicosa)^ and they still 
followed the clock hours in their opening and closing. 
The night-blowing plants appeared somewhat disturbed, 
both by perpetual light and perpetual darkness. In 
either condition they accelerated their going so much. 
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that^in three days they had gained half a day, and thus 
exchanged night for day as their time of opening. 
Other flowers went slower in the artiflcial light {con- 
volvulus purpurevs). In like manner those plants 
which fold and unfold their leaves were variously 
affected by this mode of treatment. The oxaiis stricta 
and axalia inea/mata kept their habits, without regarding 
either artificial light or heat. The mimosa leucocephala 
folded and unfolded at the usual times, whether in 
light or in darkness, but the folding up was not so 
complete as in the open air. The mimosa pudica 
(sensitive plant), kept in darkness during the day time, 
and illuminated during the night, had in three days 
accoumiodated herself to the artificial state, opening in 
the evening and closing in the morning; restored to 
the open air, she recovered her usual habits. 

Tropical plants in general, as is remarked by our 
gardeners, suffer £rom the length of our summer day- 
light; and it has been found necessary to shade them 
dnring a certain part of the day. 

It is clear from these facts, that there is a diurnal / 
period belonging to the constitution of vegetables ;v 
though the succession of functions depends in part on 
external stimulants, as light and heat, their periodical 
character is a result of the structure of the plant ; and 
^ structure is such, that the length of the period, 
imder the common influences to which plants are 
exposed, coincides with the astronomical day. The 
power of accommodation which vegetables possess in 
^ respect, is tar from being such as either to leave 
^ existence of this periodical constitution doubtful, 
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or to entitle us to suppose that the day might be con- 
siderably lengthened or shortened without injury to the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Here, then, we have an adaptation between the 
structure of plants and the periodical order of light 
and darkness which arises from the earth's rotation; 
and we find, moreover, that the arbitrary quantity in 
the two laws, the length of the cycle of the physiological 
and of the astronomical fact^ is the same. Can this 
have occurred any otherwise than by an intentional 
adjustment ? 

Any supposition that the astronomical cycle has 
^ occasioned the physiological one, that the structure of 
plants has been brought to be what it is by the action 
of external causes, or that such plants as could not 
accommodate themselves to the existing day have 
perished, would be not only an arbitrary and baseless 
assumption, but, moreover, useless for the purposes of 
explanation which it professes, as we have noticed of a 
similar supposition with respect to the annual cycle. 
How came plants to have periodicity at all in those 
functions which have a relation to light and darkness ? 
This part of their constitution was suited to organised 
things which were to flourish on the earth, and it is 
accordingly bestowed on them; it was necessary for 
this end that the period should be of a certain length ; 
it is of that length and no other. Surely this looks 
like intentional provision. 

Animals also have a period in their functions and 
habits; as in the habits of waking, sleeping, eating, 
&c., and their well-being appears to depend on the 
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coincidence of this period with the length of the natural 
day. We see that in the day, as it now is, all animals 
find seasons for taking food and repose, which agree 
perfectly with their health and comfort. Some animals 
feed during the day, as nearly all the ruminating 
animals and land birds ; others feed only in the twilight, 
as bats and owls, and are called crepuscular; while 
many beasts of prey, aquatic birds, and others, take 
their food during the night. Those animals which are 
nocturnal feeders are diurnal sleepers, while those 
which are crepuscular sleep partly in the night and 
partly in the day; but in all the complete period of 
these functions is twenty-four hours. Man, in like 
manner, in all nations and ages, takes his principal 
rest once in twenty-four hours ; and the regularity of 
this practice seems most suitable to his health, though 
the duration of the time allotted to repose is extremely 
different in different cases. So far as we can judge, 
this period is of a length beneficial to the human 
frame, independently of the effect of external agents. 
In the voyages recently made into high northern lati- 
tudes, where the sun did not rise for three months, 
the crews of the ships were made to adhere, with the 
utmost pimctuality to the habit of retiring to rest ati / 
Jiine, and rising a quarter before six; and they enjoyed, 
under circumstances apparently the most trying, a 
state of salubrity quite remarkable. This shows, that 
according to the common constitution of such men, the 
cycle of twenty-four hours is very commodious, though 
uot imposed on them by external circumstances. 
The hoiuB of food and repose are capable of such 
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wide modifications in animals, and above all in man, 
by the influence of external stimulants and internal 
emotions, that it is not easy to distinguish what 
portion of the tendency to such alternations depends on 
original constitution. Yet no one can doubt that the 
inclination to food and sleep is periodical, or can 
maintain, with any plausibility, that the period may 
be lengthened or shortened without Umit. We may be 
tolerably certain that a constantly recurring period 
of forty-eight hours would be too long for one day of 
employment and one period of sleep, with our present 
faculties; and all, whose bodies and minds are tolerably 
active, will probably agree that, independently of habit, 
a perpetual alternation of eight hours up and four in 
bed would employ the human powers less advantage- 
ously and agreeably than an alternation of sixteen and 
eight. A creature which could employ tlie full energies 
of his body and mind uninterruptedly for nine months, 
and then take a single sleep of three months, would not 
be a man. 

When, therefore, we have subtracted from the daily 
cycle of the employments of men and animals, that 
which is to be set down to the account of habits 
acquired, and that which is occasioned by extraneous 
causes, there still remains a periodical character ; and 
a period of a certain length, which coincides with, or 
at any rate easily accommodates itself to, the duration 
of the earth's revolution. The physiological analysis 
of this part of our constitution is not necessary for our 
purpose. The succession of exertion and repose in 
the muscular system, of excited and dormant sensibility 
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in fhe nervous, appear to be fondamentally connected 
with the muscular and nervous powers, whatever the 
nature of these may be. The necessity of these alter- 
nations is one of the measures of the intensity of those 
Tital energies; and it would seem that we cannot, 
without assuming the human powers to be altered, 
suppose the intervals of tranquillity which they require 
to be much changed. This view agrees with the 
opinion of some of the most eminent physiologists. 
Thus Cabanis* notices the periodical and isochronous 
character of the desire of sleep, as well as of other 
appetites. He states also that sleep is more easy and 
more salutary, in proportion as we go to rest and rise 
every day at the same hours ; and observes that this 
periodicity seems to have a reference to the motions of 
the solar system. 

Now how should such a reference be at first esta- 
blished in the constitution of man, animals, and plants, 
and transmitted from one generation of them to an- 
other ? If we suppose a wise and benevolent Creator, 
by whom all the parts of nature were fitted to their 
uses and to each other, this is what we might expect 
and can understand. On any other supposition, such 
a fact appears altogether incredible and inconceivable. 

Chap. III.— 2%c M<m of the Earth. 

We shall now consider the adaptation which may, as 
we conceive, be traced in the amount of some of the 
quantities which determine the course of events in the 

* Bapports du Hiysiqae et du Moral de T Homme, ii. 871. 
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organic world; and especially in the amount of the 
forces which are in action. The life of vegetables and 
animals implies a constant motion of their fluid parts, 
and this motion must be produced by forces which 
urge or draw the particles of the fluids. The positions 
of the parts of vegetables are also the result of the 
flexibility and elasticity of their substance ; the volun- 
tary motions of animals are produced by the tension of 
the muscles. But, in all those cases, the effect really 
produced depends upon the force of gravity also ; and 
in order that the motions and positions may be such 
as answer their purpose, the forces which produce thcDi 
must have a due proportion to the force of gravity. In 
human works — if, for instance, we have a fluid to raise, 
or a weight to move — some calculation is requisite, in 
order to determine the power which we must use, 
relatively to the work which is to be done : we have a 
mechanical problem to solve, in order that we may 
adjust the one to the other. And the same adjustment, 
the same result of a comparison of quantities, manifests 
itself in the relation which the forces of the organic 
world bear to the force of gravity. 

The force of gravity might, so far as we can judge, 
have been different from what it now is. It depends 
upon the mass of the earth ; and this mass is one of the 
elements of the solar system, which is not determined 
by any cosmical necessity of which we are aware. The 
masses of the several planets are very different, and do 
not appear to follow any determinate rule, except that 
upon the whole those nearer to the sun appear to be 
smaller, and those nearer the outskirts of the system 
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to be larger. We cannot see anything which would 
have prevented either the size or the density of the 
earth from being different, to a very great extent, from 
what they are. 

Now, it will be very obvious that if the intensity of 
gravity were to be much increased or much diminished, 
if every object were to become twice as heavy or only 
half as heavy as it now is, all the forces both of 
involuntary and voluntary motion, which produce the 
present orderly and suitable results by being properly 
proportioned to the resistance which they experience, 
would be throvni off their balance ; they would produce 
motions too quick or too slow, wrong positions, jerks 
and stops, instead of steady, well-conducted movements. 
The universe would be like a machine iU regulated ; 
everything would go wrong ; repeated collisions and a 
rapid disorganisation must be the consequence. We 
will, however, attempt to illustrate one or two of the 
cases in which this would take place, by pointing out 
forces which act in the organic world, and which are 
adjusted to the force of gravity. 

I. The first instance we shall take is the force 
manifested by the ascent of the sap in vegetables. It 
appears, by a multitude of indisputable experiments 
(among the rest those of Hales, Mirbel, and Dutrochet), 
that all plants imbibe moisture by their roots, and 
pttwip it up, by some internal force, into every part of 
their frame, distributing it into every leaf. It vrill 
easily be conceived that this operation must require a 
very considerable mechanical force ; for the fluid must 
be sustained as if it were a single column reaching to 
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the top of the tree. The diyisioii into minute parts, 
and distribution through small vessels, does not at all 
diminish the total force requisite to raise it. If, for 
instance, the tree be thirty-three feet high, the pressure 
must be fifteen pounds upon every square inch in the 
section of the vessels of the bottom, in order merely to 
support the sap. And it is not only supported, but 
propelled upwards with great force, so as to supply the 
constant evaporation of the leaves. The pumping power 
of the tree must therefore be very considerable. 

That this power is great, has been confirmed by 
various curious experiments, especially by those of 
Hales. He measJed the fo^ce liih wLh the steins 
and branches of trees draw the fluid from below, and 
push it upwards. He found, for instance, that a viae 
in the bleeding season could push up its sap in a glass 
tube to the height of twenty-one feet above the stmnp 
of an amputated branch. 

The force which produces this effect is part of the 
economy of the vegetable world ; and it is clear that 
the due operation of the force depends upon its being 
rightly proportioned to the force of gravity. The 
weight of the fluid must be counterbalanced, and an 
access of force must exist to produce the motion 
upwards. In the common course of vegetable life, the 
rate of ascent of the sap is regulated, on the one hand, 
by the upward pressure of the vegetable power, and on 
the other, by the amount of the gravity of the fluid, 
along with the other resistances, which are to be over- 
come. If, therefore, we suppose gravity to increase, 
the rapidity of this vegetable circulation will diminish, 
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and the rate at which this function proceeds will not 
correspond either to the course of the seasons, or the 
other physiological processes with which this has to 
co-operate. We might easily conceive such an increase 
of gravity as would stop the vital movements of the 
plant in a very short time. In Kke manner, a dimi- 
nution of the gravity of the vegetable juices would 
accelerate the rising of the sap, and would probably 
hurry and overload the leaves and other organs, so as 
to interfere with their due operation. Some injurious 
change, at least, would take place. 

Here, then, we have the forces of the minutest parts 
of vegetables adjusted to the magnitude of the whole 
mass of the earth on which they exist. There is no 
apparent connection between the quantity of matter of 
the earth, and the force of imbibition of the roots of a 
vine, or the force of propulsion of the vessels of its 
branches. Yet these things have such a proportion as 
the wellbeing of the vine requires. How is this to be 
accounted for, but by supposing that the circumstances 
under which the vine was to grow were attended to in 
devising its structure ? 

We have not here pretended to decide whether this 
force of propulsion of vegetables is mechanical or not, 
because the argument is the same for our purpose on 
either supposition. Some very curious experiments 
have recently been made (by M. Dutrochet), which are 
supposed to show that the force is mechanical; that 
when two different fluids are separated by a thin mem- 
brane, a force, which M. Dutrochet calls endosmose, 
urges one fluid through the membrane : and that the 
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roots of plants are provided with small vesicles whicli 
act the part of such a membrane. M. Poisson has 
further attempted to show that this force of endosmose 
may be considered as a particular modification of capil- 
lary action. If these views be true, we have here tv^o 
mechanical forces, capillary action and gravity, which 
are adjusted to each other in the manner precisely 
suited to the welfare of vegetables, 

II. As another instance of adaptation between the force 
of gravity and forces which exist in the vegetable world, 
we may take the positions of flowers. Some flowers 
grow with the hollow of their cup upwards : others, 
^* hang the pensive head " and turn the opening down- 
wards. Now of these " nodding flowers," as Linnaeus 
calls them, he observes that they are such as have their 
pistil longer than the stamens ; and, in consequence of 
this position, the dust from the anthers, which are at 
the end of the stamens, can fall upon the stigma or 
extremity of the pistU ; which process is requisite for 
making the flower fertile. He gives as instances the 
flowers campanula, leucoium, galanthvSy fritiUaria. 
Other botanists have remarked that the position 
changes at diffierent periods of the flower's progress. 
The pistil of the Euphorbia (which is a little globe or 
germen on a slender stalk) grows upright at first, and 
is taller than the stamens : at the period suited to its 
fecundation, the stalk bends under the weight of the 
ball at its extremity, so as to depress the germen below 
the stamens : after this it again becomes erect, the 
globe being now a fruit filled with fertile seeds. 

The positions in all these cases depend upon the 
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length and flexibility of the stalk which supports the 
flower, or, in the case of the Euphorbia, the germen. 
It is clear that a very slight alteration in the force of 
gravity, or in the stiffiiess of the stalk, would entirely 
alter the position of the flower cup, and thus make the 
continuation of the species impossible. We have 
therefore here a little mechanical contrivance, which 
would have been frustrated if the proper intensity of 
gravity had not been assumed in the reckoning. An 
earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer than the one 
on which we live, would require a change in the struc- 
ture and strength of the footstalks of all the little 
flowers that hang their heads under our hedges. There 
is something curious in thus considering the whole mass 
of the earth from pole to pole, and from circumference 
to centre, as employed in keeping a snowdrop in the 
position most suited to the promotion of its vegetable 
health. 

It would be easy to mention many other parts of the 
economy of vegetable life, which depend for their use 
on their adaptation to the force of gravity^ Such are 
the forces and conditions which determine the positions 
of leaves and of branches. Such, again, those parts of 
the vegetable constitution which have reference to the 
pressure of the atmosphere; for differences in this 
pressure appear to exercise a powerful influence on 
the functions of plants, and to require differences of 
structure. But we pass over these considerations. 
The slightest attention to the relations of natural 
objects will show that the subject is inexhaustible ; 
And all that we can or need do is to give a few 
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examples, such as may show the natxire of the 
impressioii which the examination of the universe 
produces. 

III. Another instance of the adjustment of organic 
structure to the force of gravity may be pointed out 
in the muscular powers of animals. K the force of 
gravity were increased in any considerable proportion 
at the surface of the earth, it is manifest that all the 
swiftness, and strength, and grace of animal motions 
must disappear. If, for instance, the earth were as large 
as Jupiter, gravity would be eleven times what it is ; the 
lightness of the fawn, the speed of the hare, the spring 
of the tiger, could no longer exist with the existing 
musctdar powers of those animals; for man to lift 
himself upright, or to crawl from place to place, would 
be a labour slower and more painful than the motions 
of the sloth. The density and pressure of the air, too, 
would be increased to an intolerable extent, and the 
operation of respiration, and others, which depend 
upon these mechanical properties, would be rendered 
laborious, ineffectual, and probably impossible. 

If, on the other hand, the force of gravity were much 
lessened, inconveniences of an opposite kind would 
occur. The air would be too thin to breathe; the 
weight of our bodies, and of all the substances sur- 
rounding us, would become too slight to resist the 
perpetually occurring causes of derangement and 
unsteadiness : we should feel a want of ballast in our 
movements. 

It has sometimes been maintained by fanciful 
theorists that the earth is merely a shell, and that 
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the central parts are hollow. All the reasons we can 
collect appear to be in favour of its being a solid mass, 
considerably denser than any known rock. If this be 
so, and if we suppose the interior to be at any time 
scooped out, so as to leave only such a shell as the 
above-mentioned speculators have imagined, we should 
not be left in ignorance of the change, though the 
appearance of the surface might remain the same. 
We should discover the want of the usual force of 
gravity, by the instability of all about us. Things 
wonld not lie where we placed them, but wotdd slide 
away with the slightest push. We should have a 
difficulty in standing or walking, soinething like 
what we have on ship-board when the deck is in- 
clined ; and we should stagger helplessly through an 
atmosphere thinner than that which oppresses the 
respiration of the traveller on the tops of the highest 
mountains. 

We see therefore that those dark and unknown 
central portions of the earth, which are placed far 
beyond the reach of the miner and the geologist, and 
of which man will probably never know anything 
directly, are not to be considered as quite discon- 
nected with us, as deposits of useless lumber without 
effect or purpose. We feel their influence on every 
step we take and on every breath we draw ; and the 
powers we possess, and the comforts we enjoy would 
be unprofitable to us, if they had not been prepared 
with a reference to those as well as to the near and 
^ble portions of the earth's mass. 

The arbitrary quantity, therefore, of which we have 
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been treating, the intensity of the force of gravity, 
appears to have been taken account of, in establishing 
the laws of those forces by which the processes of 
vegetable and animal life are carried on. And this 
leads us inevitably, we conceive, to the belief of a 
supreme contriving mind, by which these laws were 
thus devised and thus established. 



Chap. FV. — The Magnitude of the Ocean, 

There are several arbitrary quantities which contri- 
bute to determine the state of things at the earth's 
surface besides those already mentioned. Some of 
these we shall briefly refer to, without pursuing the 
subject into detail. We wish not only to show that 
the properties and processes of vegetable and animal 
life must be adjusted to each of these quantities in 
particular, but also to point out how numerous and 
complicated the conditions of the existence of organised 
beings are; and we shall thus be led to think less 
inadequately of the intelligence which has embraced 
at once, and combined without confusion, all these 
conditions. We appear thus to be conducted to the 
conviction not only of design and intention, but of 
supreme knowledge and wisdom. 

One of the quantities which enters into the consti- 
tution of the terrestrial system of things is the bulk of 
the waters of the ocean. The mean depth of the sea^ 
according to the calculations of Laplace, i& four or five 
miles. On this supposition, the addition to the sea of 
one-fourth of the existing . waters would drown the 
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whole of the globe, except a few chains of mountains. 
Whether this be exact or no, we can easily conceive 
the quantity of water which lies in the cavities of our 
globe to be greater or less than it at present is. With 
every such addition or subtraction the form and magni- 
tude of the dry land would vary, and if this change 
were considerable, many of the present relations of 
things would be altered. It may be sufficient to 
mention one effect of such a change. The sources 
which water the earth, both clouds, rains and rivers, 
are mainly fed by the aqueous vapour raised from the 
sea ; and therefore if the sea were much diminished, 
and the land increased, the mean quantity of moisture 
distributed upon the land must be diminished, and the 
character of climates, as to wet and dry, must be 
materially affected. Similar, but opposite changes 
would result fron^ the increase of the surface of the 
ocean. 

It appears then that the magnitude of the ocean is 
one of the conditions to which the structure of all 
organised beings which are dependent upon climate 
must be adapted. 

Chap. V. — The Magnitude of the Atmosphere. ' 

The total quantity of air of which our atmosphere is 
composed is another of the arbitrary magnitudes of 
our terrestrial system; and we may apply to this 
subject considerations similar to those of the last 
section. We can see no reason why the atmosphere 
might not have been larger in comparison to the globe 
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which it surrounds ; those of Mars and Jupiter appear 
to be so. But if the quantity of air were increased, 
the structure of organised beings would in many ways 
cease to be adapted to their place. The atmospheric 
pressure, for instance, would be increased, which, as 
we have already noticed, would require an alteration 
in the structure of vegetables. 

Another way in which an increase of the mass of 
the atmosphere would produce inconvenience would he 
in the force of winds. If the current of air in a strong 
gale were doubled or tripled, as might be the case if 
the atmosphere were augmented, the destructive effects 
would be more thai^i doubled or tripled. With such a 
change, nothing could stand against a storm. In 
general, houses and trees resist the violence of the 
wind ; and except in extreme cases, as for instance, in 
occasional hurricanes in the West Indies, a few large 
trees in a forest are imusual trophies of the power of 
the tempest. The breezes which we commonly feel 
are harmless messengers, travelling so as to bring about 
the salutary changes of the atmosphere; even the 
motion which they communicate to vegetables tends to 
promote their growth, and is so advantageous, that it 
has been proposed to imitate it by artificial breezes in 
the hothouse. But with a stream of wiad blowing 
against them, like three, or five, or ten, gales compressed 
into the space of one, none of the existing trees could 
stand; and except they could either bend like rushes 
in a stream, or extend their roots far wider than their 
branches, they must be torn up in whole groves. We 
have thus a manifest adaptation of the present usual 
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strength of the materials and of the workmanship of 
the world to the stress of wind and weather which they 
have to sustain. 



Chap. VI. — 5%« Constancy and YaHety of Climates, 

It is possible to conceive arrangements of our system, 
according to which aU parts of the earth might have 
the same, or nearly the same, climate. If, for 
example, we suppose the earth to be a flat disk, or 
flat ring, like the ring of Saturn, revolving in its own 
plane as that does, each part of both the flat surfaces 
would have the same exposure to the sun, and the 
same temperature, so far as the sun's eflect is con- 
cerned. There is no obvious reason why a planet of 
such a form might not be occupied by animals and 
vegetables, as well as our present earth ; and on this 
supposition the climate would be everywhere the 
same, and the whole surface might be covered 
with life, without the necessity of there being any 
difference in the kind of inhabitants belonging to 
different parts. 

Again, it is possible to conceive arrangements 
according to which no part of our planet should have 
any steady climate. This may probably be the case 
with a comet. If we suppose such a body, revolving 
round the sun in a very oblong eUipse, to be of small 
size and of a very high temperature, and therefore to 
cool rapidly; and if we suppose it also to be surrounded 
by a large atmosphere, composed of various gases ; 
there would, on the surface of such a body, be no 
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average climate or seasons for each place. The years, 
if we give this name to the intervals of time occupied 
by its successive revolutions, would be entirely unlike 
one another. The greatest heat of one year might be 
cool compared with the greatest cold of a preceding 
one. The greatest heats and colds might succeed eacli 
other at intervals perpetually unequal. The atmos- 
phere might be perpetually changing its composition 
by the condensation of some of its constituent gases. 
In the operations of the elements, all would be inces- 
sant and rapid change, without recurrence or compen- 
sation. We cannot say that organised beings could 
not be fitted for such a habitation ; but if they were, 
the adaptation must be made by means of a consti- 
tution quite different from that of almost all organ- 
ised beings known to us. 

The state of things upon the earth, in its present 
condition, is very different from both these supposi- 
tions. The climate of the same place, notwithstanding 
perpetual and apparently irregular change, possesses 
a remarkable steadiness. And, though in different 
places the annual succession of appearances in the 
earth and heavens, is, in some of its main characters, 
the same, the result of these influences in the average 
climate is very different. 

Now, to this remarkable constitution of the earth as 
to climate, the constitution of the animal and vegetable 
world is precisely adapted. The differences of different 
climates are provided for by the existence of entirely 
different classes of plants and animals in different 
countries. The constancy of climate at the same place 
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is a necessary condition of the prosperity of each 
species there fixed. 

We shall illustrate by a few details, these character- 
istics in the constitution of inorganic and of organic 
nature, with the view of fixing the reader's attention 
upon the correspondence of the two. 

I. The succession and alternation, at any given place, 
of heat and cold, rain and sunshine, wind and calm, 
and other atmospheric changes, appear at first sight to 
be extremely irregular, and not subject to any law. It 
is, however, easy to see, with a little attention, that 
there is a certain degree of constancy in the average 
weather and seasons of each place, though the particular 
facts of which these generalities are made up seem to 
be out of the reach of fixed laws. And when we apply 
any numerical measure to these particular occurrences, 
and take the average of the numbers thus observed, 
we generally find a remarkably close correspondence 
m the numbers belonging to the whole, or to analogous 
portions of successive years. This will be found to 
apply to the measures given by the thermometer, the 
barometer, the hygrometer, the raingage, and similar 
instruments. Thus it is found that very hot summers, 
» y^ cold ™ter,, ^ ^ depre^ Z n>e» ^^ 
temperature very little above' or below the general 
standard. 

The heat may be expressed by degrees of the 
thermometer ; the temperature of the day is estimated 
by this measure taken at a certain period of the day, 
which period has been found by experience to correspond 
with the daily average ; and the mean annual tempera- 
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tare will then be the average of all the heights of the 
thermometer so taken for every day in the year. 

The mean annual temperature of London, thus 
measured, is about 50 degrees and 4:-10ths. The frost 
of the year 1788 was so severe that the Thames was 
passable on the ice ; the mean temperature of that 
year was 50 degrees and 6-lOths, being within a small 
fraction of a degree of the standard. In 1796, when 
the greatest cold ever observed in London occurred, 
the mean temperature of the year was 50 degrees and 
1-lOth, which is likewise within a fraction of a degree 
of the standard. In the severe winter of 1813-14, 
when the Thames, Tyne, and other large rivers in 
England were completely frozen over, the mean tem- 
perature of the two years was 49 degrees, being little 
more than a degree below the standard. And in the 
year 1808, when the summer was so hot that the 
temperature in London was as high as 93^ degrees, 
the mean heat of the year was 50^, which is about that 
of the standard. 

The same numerical indications of the constancy 
of climate at the same place might be collected from 
the records of other instruments of the kind above 
mentioned. 

We shall, hereafter, consider some of the very 
complex agencies by which this steadiness is produced ; 
and shall endeavour to point out intentional adaptations 
to this object. But we may, in the meantime, observe 
how this property of the atmospheric changes is made 
subservient to a further object. 

To this coDstancy of jlJie climates of each place, the 
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stmcture of plants is adapted ; almost all vegetables 
require a particular mean temperature of the year, or 
of some season of the year, a particular degree of 
moisture, and similar conditions. This will be seen 
by observing that the range of most plants as to climate 
is very limited. A vegetable which flourishes where 
the mean temperature is 55 degrees, would pine and 
wither when removed to a region where the average is 
50 degrees. If, therefore, the average at each place 
were to vary as much as this, our plants with their 
present constitutions would suffer, languish, and soon 
die. 

n. It will be readily understood that the same mode 
of measurement by which we learn the constancy of 
climate at the same place, serves to show us the 
variety which belongs to different places. While the 
Tariations of the same region vanish when we take the 
averages even of moderate periods, those of distant 
countries are fixed and perpetual ; and stand out more 
clear and distinct, the longer is the interval for which 
we measure their operation. 

In the way of measuring already described, the mean 
temperature of Petersburg is 89 degrees, of Bome 60, 
of Cairo, 72. Such observations as these, and others 
of the same kind, have been made at various places, 
collected and recorded; and in this way the surface of 
the earth can be divided by boundary lines into various 
strips, according to these physical differences. Thus, 
the zones which take in all the places having the same 
or nearly the same mean annual temperature, have 
been called isothermal zones. These zones run nearly 

B 2 
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parallel to the equator, but not exactly, for, in Europe, 
they bend to the north in going eastward. In tbe 
same manner, the lines passing through all places 
which have an equal temperature for the summer or 
the winter half of the year, have been called respectively 
isotheral and isochimdl lines. These do not coincide 
with the isothermal lines, for a place may have the 
«ame temperature as another, though its summer be 
hotter and its winter colder, as is the case of Pekin 
tjompared with London. In the same way we might 
iconceive lines drawn according to conditions depending 
on cloudi^, rain, wind, and the like circumstances, if we 
^had observations enough to enable us to lay do^wn such 
lines. The course of vegetation depends upon the 
combined influence of all such conditions; and the 
iiues which bound the spread of particular vegetable 
productions do not, in most cases, coincide with any 
of the separate meteorological boundaries above spoken 
of. Thus the northern limit of vineyards runs through 
France, in a direction very nearly north-east and south- 
west, while the line of equal temperature is nearly 
east and west. And the spontaneous growth or advan- 
tageous cultivation of other plants, is in like manner 
bounded by lines of which the course depends upon 
very complex causes, but of which the position is 
generaUy precise and fixed. 
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Chap. VII. — Tk6 Variety of Organisation corretponding to the 

Variety of ClivMSte, 

The organisation of plants and animals is in 
different tribes formed upon schemes more or less 
different, but in all cases adjusted in a general way to 
the course and action of the elements. The differences 
are connected with the different habits and manners of 
hying which belong to different species; and at any 
one place the yarious species, both of animals* and 
plants, have a number of relations and mutual depend- 
encies arising out of these differences. But besides 
the differences of this kind, we find in the forms of 
organic life another set of differences, by which the 
animal and vegetable kingdom are fitted for that variety 
in the climates of the earth, which we have been 
endeavouring to explain. 

The existence of such differences is too obvious to 
require to be dwelt upon. The plants and animals 
which flourish and thrive in countries remote from 
each other, offer to the eye of the traveller a series of 
pictures, which even to an ignorant and unreflecting 
spectator, is full of a peculiar and fascinating interest, 
in consequence of the novelty and strangeness of the 
Buccessive scenes. 

Those who describe the coimtries between the 
tropics, speak with admiration of the luxuriant pro- 
Aision and rich variety of the vegetable productions of 
ihose regions. Vegetable life seems there far more 
vigorous and active, the circumstances under which it 
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goes on, far more favourable than in our latitudes. 
Now if we conceive an inhabitant of those regions, 
knowing, from the circumstances of the earth's form 
and motion, the difference of climates, which must pre- 
vail upon it, to guess, from what he saw about him, 
the condition of other parts of the globe as to vegetable 
wealth, is it not likely that he would suppose that the 
extratropical climates must be almost devoid of plants? 
We know that the ancients, living in the temperate 
zone, came to the conclusion that both the torrid and 
the frigid zones must be uninhabitable. In like manner 
the equatorial reasoner would probably conceive that 
vegetation must cease, or gradually die away, as he 
should proceed to places further and further removed 
from the genial influence of the sun. The mean tempe- 
rature of his year being about eighty degrees, he would 
hardly suppose that any plants could subsist through a 
year, where the mean temperature was only fifty, where 
the temperature of the summer quarter was only sixty- 
four, and where the mean temperature of a whole 
quarter of the year was a very few degrees removed 
from that at which water becomes solid. He would 
suppose that scarcely any tree, shrub, or flower could 
exist in such a state of things, and so far as the 
plants of his own country are concerned he would 
judge rightly. 

But the countries further removed from the equator 
are not left thus unprovided. Instead of being scantily 
occupied by such of the tropical plants as could support 
a stunted and precarious life in ungenial climes, they 
are abundantly stocked with a multitude of vegetables 
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which appear to be constmcted expressly for them, 
inasmuch as these species can no more flourish at the 
equator than the equatorial species can in these tem- 
perate regions. And such new supplies thus adapted 
to new conditions, recur perpetuaUy as we advance 
towards the apparently frozen and untenantable regions 
in the neighbourhood of the pole. Every zone has 
its peculiar vegetables ; and while we miss some, we 
find others ' make their appearance, as if to replace 
those which are absent* 

If we look at the indigenous plants of Asia and 
Europe, we find such a succession as we have here 
spoken o£ At the equator we find the natives of the 
Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg trees, pepper and 
mace. Cinnamon bushes clothe the surface of Ceylon;* 
the odoriferous sandal wood, the ebony tree, the teak 
tree, the banyan, grow in the East Indies. In the 
game latitudes in Arabia the Happy we find balm, 
firankincense, and myrrh, the coflee tree, and the tama- 
rind. But in these countries, at least in the plains, 
the trees and shrubs which decorate our more northerly 
climes are wanting. And as we go northwards, at every 
step we change the vegetable group, both by addition 
and by subtraction. In the thickets to the west of the 
Caspian Sea we have the apricot, citron, peach, walnut. 
In the same latitude in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, we 
find the dwarf palm, the cypress, the chestnut, the 
cork tree : the orange and l^non tree perfome the 
air with their blossoms : the myrtle and pomegranate 
grow wild among the rocks. We cross the Alps,, and 

* Barton, Qeography of Plants. 
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we find the vegetation which belongs to northern 
Europe, of which England affords an instance. The 
oak, the beech, and the elm are natives of Great 
Britain : the ehn tree seen in Scotland, and in the 
north of England, is the wych elm. As we travel still 
farther to the north the forests again change their 
character. In the northern provinces of the Russian 
empire are found forests of the various species of firs : 
the scotch and spruce fir, and the larch. In the 
Orkney Islands no tree is found but the hazel, which 
occurs again on the northern shores of the Baltic. As 
we proceed into colder regions we still find species 
which appear to have been made for these situations. 
The hoary or cold alder makes its appearance north 
of Stockholm : the sycamore and mountain ash accom- 
pany us to the head of the gulf of Bothnia : and as we 
leave this and traverse the Dophrian rauge, we pass in 
succession the boundary lines of the spruce fir, the 
scotch fir, and those minute shrubs which botanists 
distinguish as the dwarf birch and dwarf willow. Here, 
near to or within the arctic circle, we yet find wild 
flowers of great beauty : the mezereum, the yellow and 
white water-lily, and the European globe flower. And 
when these fail us, the reindeer moss still makes the 
country habitable for animals and man. 

We have thus a variety in the laws of vegetable 
organisation remarkably adapted to the variety of 
climates ; and by this adaptation the globe is clothed 
with vegetation and peopled with animals from pole to 
pole, while without such an adaptation vegetable and 
animal life must have been confined almost, or entirely. 
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to some narrow zone on the earth's surface. We con- 
ceive that we see here the evidence of a wise and 
benevolent intention, overcoming the varying diffi- 
cnltieSy or employing the varying resources of the 
elements, with an inexhaustible fertility of contrivance, 
a constant tendency to diffuse life and well being. 

II. One of the great uses to which the vegetable 
wealth of the earth is appUed, is the support of man, 
whom it provides with food and clothing; and the 
adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegetables to every 
climate has, we cannot but believe, a reference to the 
intention that the human race should be diffused over 
the whole globe. But this end is not answered by 
indigenous vegetables alone; and in the variety of 
vegetables capable of being cvltivated with advantage 
in various countries, we conceive that we find evidence 
of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic life 
to the system of the elements. 

The cultivated vegetables, which form the necessaries 
or luxuries of human life, are each confined within 
limits, narrow, when compared with the whole surface 
of the earth ; yet almost every part of the earth's 
surface is capable of being abundantly covered with 
one kind or other of these. When one class fails, 
another appears in its place. Thus com, wine, and 
oil, have each its boundaries. Wheat extends through 
the old Continent, from England to Thibet: but it 
stops soon in going northwards, and is not found to 
succeed in the west of Scotland. Nor does it thrive 
l>etter in the torrid zone than in the polar regions: 
mthin the tropics, wheat, barley, and oats are not 
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cnltivated, excepting in situations considerably above 
the level of the sea : the inhabitants of those countries 
have other species of grain, or other food. The culti- 
vation of the vine succeeds only in countries where the 
annual temperature is between 50 and 63 degrees. 
In both hemispheres, the profitable culture of this 
plant ceases within 30 degrees of the equator, unless in 
elevated situations, or in islands, as Teneriffe. The 
limits of the cultivation of maize and of olives in France 
9re parallel to those which bound the vine and com in 
succession to the north. In the north of Italy, west of 
Milan, we first meet with the cultivation of rice ; which 
extends over all the southern part of Asia, wherever 
the land can be at pleasure covered with water. In 
great part of Afiica millet is one of the principal kinds 
of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 40 in the new world, 
but extends to Astrachan in latitude 46 in the old. 
The sugar cane, the plantain, the mulberry, the betel 
nut, the indigo tree, the tea tree, repay the labours of 
the cultivator in India and China ; and several of these 
plants have been transferred, with success, to America 
and the West Indies. In equinoctial America a great 
number of inhabitants find abundant nourishment on 
a narrow space cultivated with plantain, cassava yams, 
and maize. The cultivation of the bread fruit tree 
begins in the Manillas, and extends through the 
Pacific ; the sago palm is grown in the Moluccas, tlie 
cabbage tree in the Pelew Islands. 

In this manner the various tribes of men are provided 
with vegetable food. Some, however, live on their cattle, 
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and thus make the produce of the earth only mediately 
subservient to their wants. Thus the Tatar tribes 
lepend on their flocks and herds for food : the taste for 
the flesh of the horse seems to belong to the Mongols, 
Fins, and other descendants of the ancient Scythians : 
the locust eaters are found now, as formerly, in AMca« 

Many of these differences depend upon custom, soil, 
and other causes with which we do not here meddle ; 
but many are connected with climate : and the variety 
of the resources which man thus possesses, arises from 
the variety of constitution belonging to cultivable vege- 
tables, through which one is fitted to one range of 
climate, and another to another. We conceive that 
this variety and succession of fitness for cultivation, 
shows undoubted marks of a most foreseeing and 
benevolent design in the Creator of man and of the 
world. 

III. By differences in vegetables of the kind we have 
above described, the sustentation and gratification of 
man's physical nature is copiously provided for. But 
there is another circumstance, a result of the difference 
of the native products of different regions, and there- 
fore a consequence of that difference of climate on 
which the difference of native products depends,* which 
appears to be worthy our notice. The difference of the 
productions of different countries has a bearing not only 
iipon the physical, biit upon the social and moral 
condition of man. 

The intercourse of nations in the way of discovery, 

* It inll be ob«eryed| that it is not here asserted that the difference 
of natiTe products depends on the difference of climate alone. 
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colonisation, commerce; the study of the natural 
history, manners, institutions of foreign countries; 
lead to most numerous and important results. Withont 
dwelling upon this subject, it will probably be allowed 
that such intercourse has a great influence upon the 
comforts, the prosperity, the arts, the literature, the 
power, of the nations which thus communicate. Now 
the variety of the productions of different lands supplies 
both the stimulus to this intercourse, and the instra- 
ments by which it produces its effects. The desire to 
possess the objects or the knowledge which foreign 
countries alone can supply, urges the trader, the 
traveller, the discoverer to compass land and sea; and 
the progress of the arts and advantages of civilisation 
consists ahnost entirely in the cultivation, the use, the 
improvement of that which has been received from 
other countries. 

This is the case to a much greater extent than might 
at first sight be supposed. Where man is active as 
a cultivator, he scarcely ever bestows much of his care 
on those vegetables which the land would produce in a 
state of nature. He does not select some of the plants 
of the soil and improve them by careful culture, but, for 
the most part, he expels the native possessors of the 
land, and introduces colonies of strangers. 

Thus, to take the condition of our own part of the 
^obe as an example ; scarcely one of the plants which 
occupy our fields and gardens is indigenous to the 
country. The walnut and the peach come to us from 
Persia ; the apricot from Armenia : from Asia Minor, 
and Syria, we have the cherry tree, the fig, the pear, 
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the pomegranate, the olive, the plum, and the mulberry. 
The Tine which is now cultivated is not a native of 
Europe ; it is found wild on the shores of the Caspian, 
in Armenia and Caramania. The most useful species 
of plants, the cereal vegetables, are certainly strangers 
though their birth place seems tc; be an impenetrable 
secret. Some have fancied that barley is found wild on 
the banks of the Semara, in Tartary, rye in Crete, 
wheat at Baschkiros, in Asia ; but this is held by the 
best botanists to be very doubtful. The potato, which 
has been so widely diffused over the world in modem 
times, and has added so much to the resources of life 
in many countries, has been found equally difficult to 
trace back to its wild condition.* 

Thus widely are spread the traces of the connexion 
of the progress of civilisation with national intercourse. 
In our own country a higher state of the arts of life is 
marked by a more ready and extensive adoption of 
foreign productions. Our fields are covered with herbs 
from Holland, and roots from Germany ; with Flemish 
farming and Swedish turnips ; our hills with forests of 
the firs of Norway. The chestnut and poplar of the 
south of Europe adorn our lawns, and below them 
flourish shrubs and flowers &om every clime in pro- 
fusion. In the mean time Arabia improves our horses, 
China our pigs. North America our poultry, Spain our 
sheep, and almost every country sends its dog. The 

* Humboldt, Georg. des Plantee, p. 29. It appears, howeyer, to be 
now ascertained that the edible potato is found wild in the neigh- 
boorhood of Valparaiso. Mr. Sabine in the Horticultural Trans. 
'oL T. p. 249. 
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products which are ingredients in our luxuries, am 
which we cannot naturalise at home, we raise in o 
colonies ; the cotton, coffee, sugar of the east are th 
transplanted to the farthest west ; and man Uves in 
middle of a rich and varied abundance, which depen 
on the facility with which plants and animals an 
modes of culture can be transferred into lands £ 
removed from those in which nature had placed then^ 
And this plenty and variety of material comforts is th^ 
companion and the mark of advantages and improvej 
ments in social life, of progress in art and science, oj 
activity of thought, of energy of purpose, and of ascen 
dancy of character. 

The differences in the productions of differed 
countries which lead to the habitual intercourse ol 
nations, and through this to the benefits which wQ 
have thus briefly noticed, do not all depend upon 
the differences of temperature and climate alone J 
But these differences are among the causes, and 
are some of the most important causes, or conditions, 
of the variety Qf products; and thus that arrange- 
ment of the earth's form and motion, from which the 
different climates of different places arise, is con- 
nected with the social and moral welfare and advance- 
ment of man. 

We conceive that this connexion, though there must 
be to our apprehension much that is indefinite and 
uncertain in tracing its details, is yet a point where we 
may perceive the profound and comprehensive relations 
established by the coimsel and foresight of a wise and 
good Creator of the world and of man, by whom the 
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irogress and elevation of the human species was neither 
mcontemplated nor uncared for. 

IV. We have traced, in the variety of organised beings, 
m adaptation to the variety of climates, a provision for 
the sustentation of man all over the globe, and an 
imtrument for the promotion of civilisation and many 
attendant benefits. We have not considered this 
variety as itself a purpose which we can perceive or 
understand without reference to some ulterior end. 
klany persons, however, and especially those who are 
already in the habit of referring the world to its 
Creator, wiU probably see something admirable in 
itself in this vast variety of created things. There 
is indeed something well fitted to produce and confirm 
a reverential wonder, in these apparently inexhaustible 
fitores of new forms of being and modes of existence ; 
the fixity of the laws of each class, its distinctness from 
all others, its relations to many. Structures and habits 
and characters are exhibited, which are connected and 
distinguished according to every conceivable degree of 
subordination and analogy, in their resemblances and 
in their differences. Every new country we explore 
presents us with new combinations, where the possible 
cases seemed to be exhausted ; and with new resem- 
blances and differences constructed as if to elude what 
conjecture might have hit upon, by proceeding from the 
old ones. Most of those who have any large portion of 
nature brought under their notice in this point of view, 
sre led to feel that there is, in such a creation, a 
harmony, a beauty, and a dignity, of which the 
unpresBion is irresistible; which would have been 
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wanting in any mOre uniform and limited system 
such as we might try to imagine ; and which of itself 
gives to the arrangements, by which such a variety on 
the earth's surface is produced, the character of well 
devised means to a worthy end. 

Chap. YIII. — The ConsHtuenta of (^imate. 

We have spoken of the steady average of the climate 
at each place, of the difference of this average at 
different places, and of the adaptation of organised 
beings to this character in the laws of the elements 
by which they are effected. But this steadiness in the 
general effect of the elements, is the result of an 
extremely complex and extensive machinery. Climate, 
in its wider sense, is not one single agent, but is the 
aggregate result of a great number of different agents, 
governed by different laws, producing effects of various 
kinds. The steadiness of this compound agency is not 
the steadiness of a permanent condition, like that of a 
body at rest; but it is the steadiness of a state of 
constant change and movement, succession and alter- 
nation, seeming accident and irregularity. It is a 
perpetual repose, combined with a perpetual motion ; 
and invariable average jof most variable quantities. 
Now, the manner in which such a state of things is 
produced, deserves, we conceive, a closer consideration. 
It may be useful to show how the particular laws of the 
action of each of the elements of climate are so adjusted 
that they do not disturb this general constancy. 

The principal constituents of climate are the fol- 
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lowing : — the temperature of the earth, of the water, 
of the air: — the distribution of the aqueous vapour 
contained in the atmosphere : the winds and rains by 
which the equilibrium of the atmosphere is restored 
when it is in any degree disturbed. The effects of 
light, of electricity, probably of other causes also, are 
no doubt important in the economy of the vegetable 
world, but these agencies have not been reduced by 
scientific inquiries to such laws as to admit of their 
being treated with the same exactness and certainty 
which we can obtain iu the case of those first mentioned* 
We shall proceed to trace some of the peculiarities 
in the laws of the different physical agents which are in 
action at the earth's surface, and the manner in which 
these peculiarities bear upon the general result. 



The Law* of ffecU with respect to the Earth, 

One of the main causes which determine the tempe- 
rature of each climate is the effect of the sun's rays on 
the solid mass of the earth. The laws of this operation 
have been recently made out with considerable exact- 
ness, experimentally by Leslie, theoretically by Fourrier, 
and by other inquirers. The theoretical inquiries have 
required the application of very complex and abstruse 
mathematical investigations ; but the general character 
of the operation may, perhaps, be made easily intelligible. 

The earth, like all solid bodies, transmits into its 
interior the impressions of heat which it receives at 
the surface ; and throws off the superfluous heat fi:om 
its surface into the surrounding space. These processes 
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are called conduction and radiation^ and have each their 
ascertained mathematical laws. 

By the law^ of conduction, the daily impressions of 
heat which the earth receives, follow each other into 
the interior of the mass, like the waves which start from 
the edge of a canal ; * and like them, become more and 
more faint as they proceed, till they melt into the 
general level of the internal temperature. The heat 
ihus transmitted is accumulated in the interior of the 
earth, as in a reservoir, and flows from one part to 
another of this reservoir. The parts of the earth near 
the equator are more heated by the sun than other 
parts, and on this account there is a perpetual internal 
conduction of heat from the equatorial to other parts of 
the sphere. And as all parts of the surface throw off 
heat by radiation, in the polar regions, where the 
surface receives little in return from the sun, a con- 
stant waste is produced. There is thus from the polar 
parts a perpetual dispersion of heat in the surrounding 
space, which is supplied by a perpetual internal flow 
from the equator towards each pole. 

Here, then, is a kind of circulation of heat; and 
the quantity and rapidity of this circulation, deter- 
mine the quantity of heat in the solid part of the 
earth, and in each portion of it ; and through this, 

* The resemblance consists in this ; that we have a strip of greater 
temperature accompanied by a strip of smaller temperature, these strips 
arising from the diomal and nocturnal impressions respectively, and 
being in motion ; as in the waves of a canal, we have a moving atrip of 
greater elevation accompanied by a strip of smaller elevation. We do 
not here refer to any hypothetical imdulations in the fluid matter of 
heat. 
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the mean temperature belonging to each point on 
its surface. 

If the earth conducted heat more rapidly than it 
does, the inequalities of temperature would be more 
quicMy balanced, and the temperature of the ground in 
different parts of the globe of the earth (below the 
reach of annual and diurnal variations), would differ less 
than it does. If the surface radiated more rapidly than 
it does, the flow of heat from the polar regions would 
increase, and the temperature of the interior of the 
globe would find a lower level; the differences of 
temperature in diffierent latitudes would increase, but 
the mean temperature of the globe would diminish. 

There is nothing which, so far as we can perceive, 
determines necessarily, either the conducting or the 
radiating power of ithe earth to its present value. The 
measures of such powers, in different substances, differ 
very widely. If the earth were a globe of pure iron, it 
would conduct heat, probably, twenty times as well as 
it does ; if its surface were polished iron, it would only 
radiate one-sixth as much as it does. Changes in the 
amount of the conduction and radiation far less than 
these, would, probably, subvert the whole thermal 
constitution of the earth, and make it iminhabitable 
by any of its present vegetable or animal tenants. 

One of the results of the laws of heat, as they exist 
in the globe, is, that, by their action, the thermal state 
tends to a limited condition, which, once reached, re- 
mains constant and steady, as it now is. The oscil* 
lations or excursions from the mean condition, produced 

by any temporary cause, are rapidly suppressed ; the 

r2 
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deviations of seasons from their usual standard pro- 
duce only a small and transient effect. The impression 
of an extremely hot day upon the ground melts almost 
immediately into the average internal heat. The effect 
of a hot summer, in like manner, is soon lost in its 
progress through the globe. If this were otherwise, if 
the inequalities and oscillations of heat went on, through 
the interior of the earth, retaining the same value, or 
becoming larger and larger, we might have the extreme 
heats or colds of one place making their appearance at 
another place after a long interval ; like a conflagration 
which creeps along a street and bursts out at a point 
remote from its origin. 

It appears, therefore, that both the present differences 
of climate, and the steadiness of the average at each 
place, depend upon the form of the present laws of 
heat, and on the arbitrary magnitudes which determine 
the rate of conduction and radiation. The laws are 
such as to secure us from increasing and destructive 
inequalities of heat ; the arbitrary magnitudes are data 
to which the organic world is adjusted. 

Chap. IX.—The Laws of ffeat toUh respect to Water. 

The manner in which heat is transmitted through 
fluids is altogether different from the mode in which it 
passes through solids ; and hence the waters of the 
earth's surface produce peculiar effects upon its condi- 
tion as to temperature. Moreover, water is susceptible 
of evaporation in a degree depending upon the increase 
of heat; and in consequence of this property it has 
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most extensive and important functions to discharge in 
the economy of nature. We will consider some of the 
offices of this fluid. 

I. Heat is communicated through water, not by 
being conducted from one part of the fluid to another, 
as in solid bodies, but (at least principally) by being 
carried with the parts of the fluid by means of an 
intestine motion. Water expands and becomes lighter 
by heat, and, therefore, if the upper parts be cooled 
below the subjacent temperature, this upper portion 
will become heavier than that below, bulk for bulk, and 
will descend through it, while the lower portion rises 
to take the upper place. In this manner the colder 
parts descend, and the warmer parts ascend by con- 
traiy currents, and, by their interchange and mixture, 
reduce the whole to a temperature at least as low as 
that of the surface. And this equalisation of tempera- 
tore by means of such currents, is an operation of a 
much more rapid nature than the slow motion of 
conduction by which heat creeps through a solid body. 
Hence, alternations of heat and cold, as day and night, 
summer and winter, produce in water inequalities of 
temperature much smaller than those which occur in a 
soUd body. The heat communicated is less, for trans- 
parent fluids imbibe heat very slowly; and the cold 
impressed on the surface is soon diffused through the 
mass by internal* circulation. 

Hence it follows that the ocean, which covers so large 
a portion of the earth, and afiects the temperature of 
the whole surface by its influence, produces the effect 
of making the alternations of heat and cold much less 
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violent than they would be if this covering were 
removed. The different temperatures of its upper 
and lower parts produce a current which draws the 
sea, and by means of the sea, the air, towards the mean 
temperature. And this kind of circulation is produced, 
not only between the upper and lower parts, but also 
between distant tracts of the ocean. The great Gulf 
Stream which rushes but of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
runs across the Atlantic to the western shores of 
Europe, carries with it a portion of the tropical heat 
into the northern regions : and the returning current 
which descends along the coast of Africa, tends to cool 
the parts nearer the equates*. Great as the difference of 
temperature is in different climates, it would be stiU 
greater if there were not this equalising and moderating 
power exerted constantly over the whole surface. 
Without this injSuence, it is probable that the two 
polar portions of the earth, which are locked in 
perpetual ice and snow, and almost destitute of life, 
would be much increased. 

We find an illustration of this effect of the ocean on 
temperature, in the peculiarities of the climates of 
maritime tracts and islands. The climate of such 
portions of the earth, corrected in some measure by 
the temperature of the neighbouring sea, is more 
equable than that of places in the same latitudes 
differently situated. London is cooler in summer 
and warmer in winter than Paris. 

II. Water expands by heat and contracts by cold, as 
has been already said; and in consequence of this 
property, the coldest portions of the fluid generally 
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occupy the lower parts. The continaed progress of 
cold produces congelation. If, therefore, the law just 
mentioned had been strictly true, the lower parts of 
water would have been first frozen ; and being once 
frozen, hardly any heat applied at the surface could 
have melted them, for the warm fluid could not have 
descended through the colder parts. This is so far the 
case, that in a vessel containing ice at the bottom and 
water at the top, Rumford made the upper fluid boil 
without thawing the congealed cake below. 

Now, a law of water with respect to heat operating 

in this manner, would have been very inconvenient if 

it had prevailed in our lakes and seas. They would 

all have had a bed of ice, increasing with every occasion, 

'till the whole was frozen. We could have no bodies 

of water, except such pools on the surfaces of these icy 

reservoirs as the summer sun could thaw, to be again 

frozen to the bottom with the first frosty night. The 

law of the regular contraction of water by cold tiU it 

became ice, would, therefore, be destructive of all the 

utility of our seas and lakes. How is this inconvenience 

obviated ? 

It is obviated by a modification of the law which 
takes place when the temperature approaches this 
lunit. Water contracts by the increase of cold, till 
we come near the freezing temperature ; but then, by 
a farther increase of cold, it contracts no more, but 
expands till the point at which it becomes ice. It 
contracts in cooling down to 40 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ; in cooling further it expands, and when 
cooled to 32 degrees, it freezes. Hence the greatest 
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density of the fluid is at 40 degrees, and water of this 
temperature, or near it, will lie at the bottom with 
cooler water or with ice floating above it. However 
much the surface be cooled, water colder than 40 cannot 
descend to displace water warmer than itseK. Hence 
we can never have ice formed at the bottom of deep 
water. In approaching the freezing point, the coldest 
water will rise to the surface, and the congelation will 
take place there ; and the ice so formed will remain at 
the surface, exposed to the warmth of the sun-beams 
and the air, and will not survive any long continuance 
of such action. 

Another peculiarity in the laws which regulate the 
action of cold on water is, that in the very act of 
freeziDg a further sudden and considerable expansion 
takes place. Many persons will have known instances 
of vessels burst by the freezing of water in them. The 
consequence of this expansion is, that the specific 
gravity of ice is less than that of water of any tempera- 
ture; and it therefore always floats in the unjfrozen 
fluid. If this expansion of crystallisation did not 
exist, ice would float in water which was below 40 
degrees, but would sink when the fluid was above that 
temperature : as the case is, it floats under all circum- 
stances. The icy remnants of the .eflects of winter, 
which the river carries down its stream, are visible on 
its surface tiQ they melt away ; and the icebergs which 
are detached from the shores of the polar seas, drift 
along, exposed to the sun and air, as well as to the 
water in which they are immersed. 

These laws of the efliect of temperature on water are 
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truly remarkable in their adaptation to the beneficial 
course of things at the earth's surface. Water contracts 
by cold; it thus equalises the temperature of various 
times and places ; but if its contraction were continued 
all the way to the freezing point, it would bind a great 
part of the earth in fetters of ice. The contraction, 
then, is here replaced by expansion, in a manner which 
but slightly modifies the former effects, while it com- 
pletely obviates the bad consequences. The further 
expansion which takes place at the point of freezing, 
still farther facilitates the rapid removal of the icy 
chains, in which parts of the earth's surface are at 
certain seasons bound. 

We do not know how far these laws of expansion 
are connected with, and depend on, more remote and 
general properties of this fluid, or of all fluids. But 
we have no reason to believe that, by whatever means 
they operate, they are not laws selected from among 
other laws which might exist, as in fact for other fluids 
other laws do exist. And we have all the evidence 
which the most remarkable furtherance of important 
purposes can give us, that they are selected, and selected 
with a beneficial design. * 

III. As water becomes ice by cold, it becomes steam 
by heat. In common language, steam is the name 
given to the vapour of hot water ; but in fact a vapour 
or steam rises from water at all temperatures, however 
low, and even from ice. The expansive force of this 
vapour increases rapidly as the heat increases ; so that 
when we reach the heat of boiling water, it operates in 
& far more striking manner than when it is colder ; but 
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I 

in all cases the surface of water is covered with an 
atmosphere of aqueous vapour, the pressure or tension 
of which is limited by the temperature of the water. 
To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. If the surface of 
water is not pressed by vapour with the force thus 
corresponding to its temperature, an immediate evapo- 
ration will supply the deficiency. We can compare 
the tension of such vapour with that of our common 
atmosphere; the pressure of the latter is measured 
by the barometrical column, about thirty inches of 
mercury ; that of watery vapour is equal to one inch of 
merciny at the constituent temperature of 80 degrees, 
and to one-fifth of an inch at the temperature of 32 
degrees. 

Hence, if that part of the atmosphere which consists 
of common air were annihilated, there would still 
remain an atmosphere of aqueous vapour, arising from 
the waters and moist parts of the earth; and in the 
e:xisting state of things this vapour rises in the atmo- 
sphere of dry air. Its distribution and effects are 
materially influenced by the vehicle in which it is thus 
carried, as we shall hereafter notice; but at present 
we have to observe the exceeding utility of water in this 
shape. We remark how suitable and indispensable to 
the well-being of the creation it is, that the fluid should 

m 

possess the property of assuming such a form under 
such circumstances. 

The moisture which floats in the atmosphere is of 
most essential use to vegetable life.* "The leaves 

* Loudon, 1219. 
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of living plants appear to act npon this vaponr in its 
elastic form^ and to absorb it. Some vegetables increase 
in weight from this cause when suspended in the 
atmosphere and unconnected with the soil, as the 
house-leek and the aloe. In very intense heats, and 
when the soil is dry, the life of plants seems to be 
preserved by the absorbent power of their leaves." It 
foUows from what has already been said, that, with 
an increasing heat of the atmosphere, an increasing 
quantity of vapour will rise into it, if supplied from 
any quarter. Hence it appears that aqueous vapour 
is most abundant in the atmosphere when it is most 
needed for the purposes of life ; and that when other 
sources of moisture are cut off, this is most copious. 

IV. Clouds are produced by aqueous vapour when it 
returns to the state of water. This process is coinr 
denmtion, the reverse of evaporation. When vapour 
exists in the atmosphere, if in any manner the tempe- 
rature becomes lower thaii the constituent temperatwrey 
requisite for the maintenance of the vapoury state, 
some of the steam will be condensed and will become 
water. It is in this manner that the. curl of steam 
from the spout of a boiling tea-kettle becomes visible, 
being cooled down as it rushes to the air. The steam 
condenses into a fine watery powder, which is carried 
about by the little aerial currents. Clouds are of the 
same nature with such curls, the condensation being 
generally produced when air, charged with aqueous 
vapotur, is mixed with a colder current, or has its 
temperature diminished in any other manner. 

Clouds, while they retain that shape, are of the 
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most essential use to vegetable and animal life. They 
moderate the fervour of the sun, in a manner agreeable, 
to a greater or less degree, in all climates, and grateful 
no less to vegetables than to animals. Duhamel says 
that plants grow more during a week of cloudy weather 
than a month of dry and hot. It has been observed 
that vegetables are far more refreshed by being watered 
in cloudy than in clear weather. In the latter case, 
probably the supply of fluid is too rapidly carried off by 
evaporation. Clouds also moderate the alternations of 
temperature, by checking the radiation from the earth. 
The coldest nights are those which occur under a 
cloudless winter sky. 

The uses of clouds, therefore, in this stage of their 
history, are by no means inconsiderable, and seem to 
indicate to us that the laws of their formation were 
constructed with a view to the purposes of organised 
life. 

V. Clouds produce rain. In the formation of a cloud 
the precipitation of moisture probably forms a fine 
watery powder, which remains suspended in the air in 
consequence of the minuteness of its particles : but if 
from any cause the precipitation is collected in larger 
portions, and becomes drops, these descend by their 
weight and produce a shower. 

Thus rain is another of the consequences of the 
properties of water with respect to heat ; its uses are 
the results of the laws of evaporation and condensation. 
These uses, with reference to plants, are too obvious 
and too numerous to be described. It is evident that 
on its quantity and distribution depend in a great 
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measure the prosperity of the vegetable kingdom : and 
different climates are fitted for different productions, 
no less by the relations of dry weather and showers, 
than by those of hot and cold. 

VI. Betuming back still further in the changes which 

cold can produce on water, we come to snow and ice : 

snow being apparently frozen cloud or vapour, aggre- 

gated by a confused action of crystalline laws ; and ice 

being water in its fluid state, solidified by the same 

crystalline forces. The impression of these agents on 

the animal feelings is generally unpleasant, and we are 

in U,e habit .f L^L.g L.'^ a^p.om,cf «.e 

power of winter to interrupt that state of the elements 

in which they are subservient to life. Yet, even in this 

form, they are not without their uses.* " Snow and 

ice are bad conductors of cold ; and when the ground 

is covered with snow, or the surface of the soil or of 

water is frozen, the roots or bulbs of plants beneath 

are protected by the congealed water from the influence 

of the atmosphere, the temperature of which, in northern 

winters, is usually very much below the freezing point ; 

and this water becomes the first nourishment of the 

plant in early spring. The expansion of water during 

its congelation, at which time its volume increases 

one-twelfth, and its contraction in bulk during a thaw, 

tend to pulverise the soU, to separate its parts from 

each other, aiid to make it more permeable to the 

influence of the air." In consequence of the same 

slowness in the conduction of heat which snow thus 

possesses, the arctic traveller finds his bed of snow of 

♦ Loudon, 1214. 
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no intolerable coldness; the Esquimaux i» sheltered 
from the inclemency of the season in his snow hut, and 
travels rapidly and agreeably over the frozen SHiface 
of the sea. The uses of those arrangements, which at 
first appear productive only of pain and inconvenience, 
are well suited to give confidence and hope to our 
researches for such usefulness in every part of the 
creation. They have ilius a peculiar value in adding 
connexion and universality to our perception of bene- 
ficial design. 

YU. There is a peculiar circumstance still to be 
noticed in the changes from ice to water and from 
water to steam. These changes take place at a parti- 
cular and invariable degree of heat ; yet they do not 
take place suddenly when we increase the heat to this 
degree. This is a very curious arrangement. The 
temperature makes a stand, as it were, at the point 
where thaw and where boiling take jJace. It is 
necessary to apply a considerable quantity of heat to 
produce these effects ; all which heat disappears, or 
becomes latent, as it is called. We cannot raise the 
temperature of a thawing mass of ice till we have 
thawed the whole. We cannot raise the temperature 
of boiling water, or of steam rising from it, till we hare 
converted all the water into steam. Any heat that we 
apply while these changes are going on is absorbed in 
producing the changes. 

The consequences of this property of latent healt are 
very important. It is on this account that the changes 
now spoken of necessarily occupy a considerable tim^* 
Each part in succession must have a proper degree of 
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heat applied to it. If it were otherwise, thaw and 
evaporatioii must be instantaneous ; at the first touch 
of warmth, all the snow which lies on the roo£s of our 
houses would descend like a water-spout into the 
streets : all that which rests on the ground would rush 
like an inundation into the water courses. The hut c^ 
the Esquimaux would vanish like a house in a panto- 
mime : the icy floor of the river would be gone without 
giving any warning to the skater or the traveller : and 
when, in heaidng our water, we reached the boiling 
point, the whole fluid would " flash into steam," (to use 
the expression of engineers,) and dissipate itself in 
the atmosphere, or settle in dew on the neighbouring 

objects. 

It is obviously necessary for the purposes of human 
life, that these changes should be of a more gradual 
and manageable kind than such as we have now 
described. Yet this gradual progress of freezing and 
thawing, of evaporation and condensation, is produced, 
so far as we can discover, by a particular contrivance. 
Like the freezing of water from the top, or the floating 
of" ice, the moderation of the rate of these changes 
seems to be the result of a violation of a law : that is, 
the simple rule regarding the effects of change of tem- 
perature, which at first sight appears to be the law, 
and which, from its simplicity, would seem to us the 
most obvious law for these as well as other cases, is 
modified at certain critical points, so as to produce 
these advantageous effects : — why may we not say m 
order to produce such effects ? 

Vm. Another office of water, which it discharges by 
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means of its relations to heat, is that of supplying our 
springs. There can be no doubt that the old hypotheses, 
which represent springs as drawing their supplies from 
large subterranean reservoirs of water, or from the sea 
by a process of subterraneous filtration, are erroneous 
and untenable. The quantity of evaporation from water 
and from wet ground is foimd to be amply sufficient 
to supply the requisite drain. Mr. Dalton calculated* 
that the quantity of rain which falls in England 
is thirty-six inches a year. Of this he reckoned 
that thirteen inches flow oflf to the sea by the rivers, 
and that the remaining twenty-three inches are raised 
again from the ground by evaporation. The thirteen 
inches of water are of course supplied by evaporation 
from the sea, and are carried back to the land through 
the atmosphere. Vapour is perpetually rising from the 
ocean, and is condensed in the hills and high lands, 
and through their pores and crevices descends, till it is 
deflected, collected, and conducted out to the day, by 
some stratum or channel which is watertight. Th^ 
condensation which takes place in the higher parts ol 
a country, may easily be recognised in the mists and 
raiiis which are the frequent occupants of such regions! 
The coldness of the atmosphere and other causes prei 
cipitate the moisture in clouds and showers, and in the 
former as well as in the latter shape, it is condense(j 
and absorbed by the cool ground. Thus a perpetual 
and compound circulation of the waters is kept up ; a 
narrower circle between the evaporation and precipitaj 
tion of the land itself, the rivers and streams only 

* Manchester Memoirs, v. 857 
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occasionally and partially forming a portion of the 
circuit ; and a wider interchange between the sea and 
the lands which feed the springs, the water ascending 
perpetually by a thousand currents through the air, and 
descending by the gradually converging branches of the 
rivers, till it is again returned into the great reservoir 
of the ocean. 

In every country, these two portions of the aqueous 
circulation have their regular, and nearly constant, 
proportion. In this kingdom the relative quantities 
are, as we have said, 23 and 13. A due distribution of 
these circulating fluids in each country appears to be 
necessary to its organic health ; to the habits of vege- 
tables, and of man. We have every reason to believe 
that it is kept up from year to year as steadily as the 
circulation of the blood in the veins and arteries of 
man. It is maintained by machinery very different, 
indeed, from that of the human system, but apparently 
as well, and therefore we may say as clearly, as that, 
adapted to its purposes. 

By this machinery we have a connection established 
between the atmospheric changes of remote countries. 
Kains in England are often introduced by a south-east 
TOd. " Vapour brought to us by such a wind, must 
baye been generated in countries to the south and east 
of our island. It is therefore, probably, in tiie extensive 
valleys watered by the Meuse, the Moselle, and the 
Rhine, if not from the more distant Elbe, with the 
Oder and the Weser, that the water rises, in the midst 
of sunshine, which is soon afterwards to form awr 
douds, and pour down our thunder-showers." "Drought 
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and sunshine in one part of Europe may be as neces- 
sary to the production of a wet season in another, as it 
is on the great scale of the continents of Africa and 
South America ; where the plains, during one half tie 
year, are burnt up, to feed the springs of the moun- 
tains ; which in their turn contribute to inundate the 
fertile valleys, and prepare them for a luxuriant vege- 
tation."* The properties of water which regatd heat 
make one vast watering-engine of the atmosphere. 

Chap. X.— 5%e Laws of Heat with respect to Air, 

We have seen in the preceding chapter, how many 
and how important are the ofl&ces discharged by the 
aqueous part of the atmosphere. The aqueous part is, 
however, a very small part only : it may vary, perhaps, 
from less than 1-lOOdth to nearly as much as l-20th 
ill weight of the whole aerial ocean. We have to offer 
some considerations with regard to the remainder of 
the mass. 

I. In the j5rst place we may observe that the aerial 
atmosphere is necessary as a vehicle for the aqueous 
vapour. Salutary as is the operation of this last 
element to the whole organised creation, it is a sub- 
stance which would not have answered its purposes if 
it had been administered pure. It requires to be 
diluted and Associated with dry air, to make it service- 
able. A little consideration will show this. 

We can suppose the earth with no atmosphere except 
the vapour which arises from its watery parts: and if 

* Howard on the Climate of London, vol. ii, pp. 216, 217. 
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we suppose also the equatorial parts of the globe to be 
hot, and the polar parts cold, we may easily see what 
would be the consequence. The waters at the equator, 
and near the equator, would produce steam of greater 
elasticity, rarity, and temperature, than that which 
occupies the regions further polewards; and such steam, 
as it came in contact with the colder vapour of a higher 
latitude, would be precipitated into the form of water. 
Hence there would be a perpetual current of steam 
from the equatorial parts towards each pole, which 
would be condensed, would fall to the surface, and flow 
back to the equator in the form of fluid. We should 
have a circulation which might be regarded as a species 
of regulated distillation.* On a globe so constituted, 
the sky of the equatorial zone would be perpetually 
cloudless ; but in all other latitudes we should have an 
uninterrupted shroud of clouds, togs', rains, and, near 
the poles, a continual fall of snow. This would be 
balanced by a constant flow of the currents of the 
ocean from each pole towards the equator. We should 
have an excessive circulation of moisture, but no sun- 
shine, and probably only minute changes in the intensity 
and appearances of one eternal drizzle or shower. 

It is plain that this state of things would but ill 
answer the ends of vegetable and animal life : so that 
even if the lungs of animals and the leaves of plants 
were so constructed as to breathe steam instead of air, 
an atmosphere of unmixed steam would deprive those 
creatures of most of the other external conditions of 
their well-being. 

* Baniell. Meteor. Ess., p. 56. 

a 2 
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The real state of things which we enjoy, the steam 
being mixed in our breath and in our sky in a moderate 
quantity, gives rise to results very different from those 
which have been described. The machinery by which 
these results are produced is not a little curious. It is, 
in fact> the machinery of the weather, and therefore the 
reader will not be surprised to find it both complex and 
apparently uncertain in its working. At the same time 
some of the general principles which govern it seem 
now to be pretty v^ell made out, and they oflfer no small 
evidence of beneficent arrangement. 

Besides our atmosphere of aqueous vapour, we have 
another and far larger atmosphere of common air; a 
permanently elastic fluid, that is, one which is not con- 
densed into a liquid form by pressure or cold, such as 
it is exposed to in the order of natural events. The 
pressure of the dry air is about 29i inches of mercury; 
that of the watery vapour, perhaps, half an inch. Now 
if we had the earth quite dry, and covered with an 
atmosphere of dry air, we can trace in a great measure 
what would be the results, supposing still the equatorial 
zone to be hot, and the temperature .of the surface to 
decrease perpetually as we advance into higher lati- 
tudes. The air at the equator would be rarefied by the 
heat, and would be perpetually displaced below by the 
denser portions which belong to cooler latitudes. We 
should have a current of air from the equator to the 
poles in the higher regions of the atmosphere, and at 
the surface a returning current setting towards the 
equator to fill up the void so created. Such aerial 
currents, combined with the rotatory motion of the 
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earth, would produce oblique winds ; and we have, in 
fact, instances of winds so produced, in the trade winds, 
which between the tropics blow constantly from the 
quarters between east and nortli, and are, we know, 
balanced by opposite currents in higher regions. The 
effect of a heated surface of land would be the same as 
that of the heated zone of the equator, and would attract 
to it a sea breeze during the day time, a phenomenon, 
as we also know, of perpetual occurrence. 

Now a mass of dry air of such a character as this, is 
by far the dominant part of our atmosphere; and hence 
carries with it in its motions the thinner and smaller 
eddies of aqueous vapour. The latter fluid may be 
considered as permeating and moving in the interstices 
of the former, as a spring of water flows through a sand 
rock.* The lower current of air is, as has been said, 
directed towards the equator, and hence it resists the 
motion of the steam, the tendency of which is in the 
opposite direction ; and prevents or much retards that 
continual flow of hot vapour into colder regions, by 
which a constant precipitation would take place in the 
latter situations. - 

If, in this state of things, the flow of the current of 
{dr, which blows from any colder place into a warmer 
region, be retarded or stopped, the aqueous vapours 
will now be able to make their way to the colder point, 
where they will be precipitated in clouds or showers. 

Thus, in the lower part of the atmosphere, there are 
tendencies to a current of air in one direction, and a 
current of vapour in the opposite; and these tendencies 

* DanielL p. 129. 
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exist in the average weather of places situated at a 
moderate distance from the equator. The air tends 
from the colder to the warmer parts, the vapour from 
the warmer to the colder. 

The various distribution of land and sea, and many 
other causes, make these currents far from simple. 
But in general the air current predominates, and keeps 
the skies clear and the moisture dissolved. Occasional 
and irregular occurrences disturb this predominance ; 
the moisture is then precipitated, the skies are clouded, 
and the clouds may descend in copious rains. 

These alternations of fair weather and showers 
appear to be much more favourable to vegetable and 
animal life than any imiform course of weather could 
have been. To produce this variety, we have two 
antagonist forces, by the struggle of which such changes 
occur. Steam and air, two transparent and elastic 
fluids, expansible by heat, are in many respects and 
properties very like each other. Yet the same heat, 
similarly applied to the globe, produces at the surface 
currents of these fluids, tending in opposite directions. 
And these currents mix and balance, conspire and 
interfere, so that our trees and fields have alternately 
water and sunshine ; our fruits and grain are succes- 
sively developed and matured. Why should such laws 
of heat and elastic fluids siD obtain, and be so com- 
bined? Is it not in order that they may be fit for 
such offices? There is here an arrangement, which 
no chance could have produced. The details of this 
apparatus may be beyond our power of tracing; its 
springs may be out of our sight. Such circumstances 
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do not make it the less a curious and beautiful con- 
trivance : they need not prevent our recognising the 
skill and benevolence which we can discover. 

n. But we have not yet done with the machinery of 
the weather. In ascending from the earth's surface 
through the atmosphere, we find a remarkable difference 
in the heat and in the pressure of the air. It becomes 
much colder, and much lighter; men's feelings tell 
them this ; and the thermometer and barometer con- 
firm these indications. And here again we find some- 
thing to remark. 

In both the simple atmospheres of which we have 
spoken, the one of air and the one of steam, the pro- 
perty which we have mentioned must exist. In each 
of them, both the temperature and the tension would 
diminish in ascending. But they would diminish at 
very different rates. The temperature, for instance, 
would decrease much more rapidly for the same height 
in dry air than in steam. If we begin with a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees at the surface, on ascending 5,000 
feet the steam is still 76^ degrees, the air is only 644> 
degrees ; at 10,000 feet, the steam is 73 degr/ees> the 
air 48 J degrees; at 15,000 feet, steam is at 70 degrees; 
air has fallen below the freezing point to 31^ degrees. 
Hence these two atmospheres cannot exist together 
^thout modifying one another : one must heat or cool 
the other, so that the coincident parts may be of the 
Bame temperature. This accordingly does take place, 
and this effect influences very greatly the constitution 
of the atmosphere. For the most part, the steam is 
compelled to accommodate itself to the temperature of 
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the air, the latter being of much the greater bulk. But 
if the upper parts of the aqueous vapour be cooled 
down to the temperature of the air, they will not by 
any means exert on the lower parts of the same vapour 
so great a pressure as the gaseous form of these could 
bear. Hence, there will be a deficiency of moisture in 
the lower part of the atmosphere, and if water exist 
there it will rise by evaporation, the surface feeling an 
insufficient tension; and there will thus be a fresh 
supply of vapour upwards. As, however, the upper 
regions already contain as much as their temperature 
will support in the state of gas, a precipitation will now 
take place, and the fluid thus formed will descend till 
it arrives in a lower region, where the tension and 
temperature are again adapted to its evaporation. 

Thus, we can have no ^equilibrium in such an atmo- 
sphere, but a perpetual circulation of vapour between 
its upper and lower parts. The currents of air which 
move about in different directions, at different altitudes, 
will be differently charged with moisture, and as they 
touch and mingle, lines of cloud are formed, which 
grow and join, and are spread out in floors, or rolled 
together in piles. These, again, by an additional acces- 
sion of humidity, are formed into drops, and descend in 
showers into the lower regions, and if not evaporated 
in their fall, reach the surface of the earth. 

The varying occurrences thus produced, tend to 
multiply and extend their own variety. The ascend- 
ing streams of vapour carry with them that latent heat 
belonging to their gaseous state, which, when they are 
condensed, they give out as sensible heat. They thus 
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raise the temperature of the upper regions of air, and 
occasion changes in the pressure and motion of its 
currents. The clouds, again, by shading the surface of 
the earth from the sun, diminish the evaporatioii by 
which their own substance is supplied, and the heating 
effects by which currents are caused. Even the mere 
mechanical effects of the currents of fluid on the dis- 
tribution of its own pressure, and the dynamical con* 
ditions of its motion, are in a high degree abstruse in 
their principles and complex in their results. It need 
not be wondered, therefore, if the study of this subject 
is very difficult- and entangled, and our knowledge, after 
all, very imperfect. 

In the midst of all this apparent confusion, however, 
we can see much that we can understand. And, among 
other things, we may notice some of the consequences 
of the difference of the laws of temperature followed by 
steam and by air in going upwards. One important 
result is that the atmosphere is much drier, near the 
surface, than it would have been if the laws of density 
and temperature had been the same for both gases. 
If this had been so, the air would always have been 
saturated with vapour. It would have contained as 
much as the existing temperature could support, and 
the slightest cooling of any object would have covered 
it with a watery film like dew. As it is, the air contains 
much less than its full quantity of vapour : we may 
often cool an object 10, 20, or 30 degrees without 
obtaining a deposition of water upon it, or reaching the 
dew-pointy as it is called. To have had such a dripping 
state of the atmosphere as the former arrangement 
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would have produced, would have been inconvenient, 
and, so far as we can judge, unsuited to vegetables as 
well as animals. No evaporation from the surface of 
eithlBr could have taken place under such conditions. 

The sizes and forms of clouds appear to depend on 
the same circumstance, of the air not being saturated 
with moisture. And it is seemingly much better tkt 
clouds should be comparatively small and well defined, 
as they are, than that they should fill vast depths of 
the atmosphere with a thin mist, which would have 
been the consequence of the imaginary condition of 
things just mentioned. 

Here then we have another remarkable exhibition of 
two laws^ in two nearly similar gaseous fluids, producing 
effects alike in kind, but different in degree, and by the 
play of their difference giving rise to a new set of 
results, peculiar in their nature and beneficial in their 
tendency. The form of the laws of air and of steam 
with regard to heat nught, so far as we can see, have 
been more similar, or more dissimilar, than it now is: 
the rate of each law might have had a different amount 
from its present one, so as quite to alter the relation 
of the two. By the laws having such forms and 
such rates as they have, effects are produced, 
some of which we can distinctly perceive to be bene- 
ficial. Perhaps most persons will feel a strong per- 
suasion, that if we understood the operation of these 
laws more Sistinctiy, we should see still more clearlj 
the beneficial tendency of these effects, and should 
probably discover others, at present concealed in the 
apparent perplexity of the subject. 
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III. From what has been said, we may see, in a 
eneral way, both the causes and the effects of winds. 
'hey arise from any disturbance by temperature, 
lotion, pressure, &c., of the equilibrium of the atmo- 
phere, and are the efforts of nature to restore the 
alance. Their office in the economy of nature is to 
any heat and moisture from one tract to another, and 
hey are the great agents in the distribution of tempe- 
ature and the changes of weather. Other purposes 
night easily be ascribed to them in the business of the 
egetable and animal kingdoms, and in the arts of 
luman life, of which we shall not here treat. That 
iharacter in which we now consider them, that of the 
nachinery of atmospheric changes, and thus, imme- 
liately or remotely, the instruments of atmospheric 
influences, cannot well be refused them by any 
)erson. 

IV. There is still one reflection which ought not to 
be omitted. All the changes of the weather, even the 
most violent tempests and torrents of rain, may be 
(considered as oscillations about the mean or average 
condition belonging to each place. All these oscilla- 
dons are limited and transient ; the storm spends its 
fury, the inundation passes off, the sky clears, the 
calmer course of nature succeeds. In the forces which 
produce this derangement, there is a provision for 
making it short and moderate. The oscillation stops 
of itseK, like the rolling of a ship, when no longer 
impelled by the wind. Now, why should this be so ? 
Why should the oscillations, produced by the conflict 
of so many laws, seemingly quite unconnected with 
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each other, be of this converging and subsiding cha- 
racter? Would it -be so under all arrangements? 
Is it a matter of mechanical necessity that disturbance 
must end in the restoration of the medium condition? 
By no means. There may be an utter subversion of 
the equilibrium. The ship may roll too far, and mar 
capsise. The oscillations may go on, becoming larger 
and larger, till all trace of the original condition is 
lost ; till new forces of inequality and disturbance are 
brought into play ; and disorder and irregularity may 
succeed, without apparent limit or check in its o^ 
nature, like the spread of a conflagration in a city. 
This is a possibility in any combination of mechanical 
forces ; why does it not happen in the one now before 
us ? By what good fortune are the powers of heat, of 
water, of steam, of air, the effects of the earth's annual 
and diurnal motions, and probably other causes, so 
adjusted, that through all their struggles the elemental 
world goes on, upon the whole, so quietly and steadily? 
Why is the whole fabric of the weather never utterly 
deranged, its balance lost irrecoverably? Why is 
there not an eternal conflict, such as the poets imagine 
to take place in their chaos ? 



t( 



For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms : — 

to whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment : Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray/* * 

A state of things something like that which Milton 

• Par. Lost, b. iL 
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lere seems to have imagined is, so far as we know, not 
aechanically impossible. It might have continued to 
)btain, if Hot and Cold, and Moist and Dry had not 
)een compelled to " run into their places." It will be 
lereafter seen, that in the comparatively simple problem 
)f the solar system, a number of very^ peculiar adjust- 
ments were requisite, in order that the system might 
retain a permanent form, in order that its motions 
might have their cycles, its perturbations their limits 
and period. The problem of the combination of such 
laws and materials as enter into the constitution of the 
atmosphere, is one manifestly of much greater com- 
plexity, and indeed to us probably of insurmountable 
difficulty as a mechanical problem. But all that inves^ 
ligation and analogy teach us, tends to show that it will 
resemble the other problem in the nature of its result ; 
and that certain relations of its data, and of the laws 
of its elements, are necessary requisites, for securing 
the stability of its mean condition, and for giving a 
small and periodical character to its deviations from 
such a condition. . 

It would then be probable, from this reflection alone, 
that in determining the quantity and the law and 
mtensity of the forces, of earth, water, air, and heat, 
the same regard has been shown to the permanency 
and stability of the terrestrial system, which may be 
traced in the adjustment of the masses, distances, 
positions, and motions of the bodies of the celestial 
machine. 

This permanency appears to be, of itself, a suitable 
object of contrivance. The purpose for which the 
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world was made could be answered only by its being 
preserved. But it has appeared, from the preceding 
part of this and the former chapter, that this per- 
manence is a permanence of a state of things adapted 
by the most remarkable and multiplied combinations 
to the well-bein^ of man, of animals, of vegetables. 
The adjustments and conditions^ therefore, beyond the 
reach of our investigation as they are, by which its 
permanence is secured, must be conceived as fitted 
to add, in each of the instances above adduced, to 
the admiration which the several manifestatioiis of 
Intelligent Beneficence are calculated to excite. 

Chap. XI. — The Laws of Electricity. 

Electricity undoubtedly exists in the atmospherej 
in most states of the air ; hut we know very imper- 
fectly the laws of this agent, and are still more ignorant 
of its atmospheric operation. The present state of 
science does not therefore enable us to perceive those 
adaptations of its laws to its uses, which we can discover 
in those cases where the laws and the uses are both of 
them more apparent. 

We can, however, easily make out that electrical 
agency plays a very considerable part among the clouds, 
in their usual conditions and changes. This may he 
easily shown by Franklin's experiment of the electrical 
kite. The clouds are sometimes positively, sometimes 
negatively, charged, and the rain which descends from 
them offers also indications of one or other kind of 
electricity. The changes of wind and alterations of the 
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form of the clouds are generally accompanied with 
changes in these electrical indications. Every one 
knows that a thunder-cloud is strongly charged with 
the electric fluid, (if it be a fluid,) and that the stroke 
of the lightning is an electrical discharge. We may 
add that it appears, by recent experiments, that a 
transfer of electricity between plants and the atmo- 
sphere is perpetually going on during the process of 
vegetation. 

We cannot trace very exactly the precise circum- 
stances, in the occurrences of the atmospheric regions, 
which depend on the influence of the laws of electricity: 
but we are tolerably certain, from what has been 
already noticed, that if these laws did not exist, or were 
very different from what they now are, the action of the 
clouds and winds, and the course of vegetation, would 
also be other than it now is. • 

It is therefore at any rate very probable that elec* 
tricity has its appointed and important purposes in 
the economy of the atmosphere. And this being so, 
we may see a use in the thunder-storm and the stroke 
of the lightning. These violent events are, with regard 
to the electricity of the atmosphere, what winds are 
with regard to heat and moisture. They restore the 
equilibrium where it has been disturbed, and carry the 
fluid from places where it is superfluous, to others 
where it is deficient. 

We are so constituted, however, that these crises 
impress almost every one with a feeling of awe. The 
deep lowering gloom of the thunder-cloud, the over- 
whelming burst of the explosion, the flash from which 
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the steadiest eye shrinks, and the irresistible arrow of 
the Ughtning which no earthly suhstance can withstand, 
speak of something fearful, even independently of llie 
personal danger which they may whisper. They 
convey, far more than any other appearance does, the 
idea of a superior and mighty power, manifesting dis- 
pleasure and threatening punishment. Yet we find 
that this is not the language which they speak to the 
physical inquirer : he sees these formidable symptoms 
only as the means or the consequences of good. What 
office the thunderbolt and the whirlwind may have in 
the moral world, we cannot here discuss : but certainly 
he must speculate as far beyond the limits of philosophy 
as of piety, who pretends to have learnt that there 
their work has more of evil than of good. In the 
natural world, these apparently destructive agents are, 
like all the other movements and appearances of the 
atmosphere, parts of a great scheme, of which every 
discoverable purpose is marked with beneficence as well 
as wisdom. 

Chap. XII. — The Lawa of Magnetism. 

Magnetism has no very obvious or apparently 
extensive office in the mechanism of the atmosphere 
and the earth : but the mention of it may be intro- 
duced, because its ascertained relations to the other 
powers which exist in the system are well suited to 
show us the connection subsisting throughout the 
universe, and to check the suspicion, if any such should 
arise, that any law of nature is without its use. The 
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parts of creation when these uses are most obscure^ 
are precisely those parts when the laws themselves are 
least known. 

"When indeed we consider the vast service of which 
magnetism is to man, by supplying him with that 
invaluable instrument the mariner's compass, many 
persons will require no further evidence of this pro- 
perty being introduced into the frame of things with a 
worthy purpose. As however, we have hitherto excluded 
use in the arts from our line of argument, we shall not 
here make any exception in favour of navigation, and 
what we shall observe belongs to another view of the 
subject. 

Magnetism has been discovered in modem times to 
have so close a connexion with galvanism, that they 
may be said to be almost different aspects of the same 
agent. All the phenomena which we can produce with 
magnets, ,we can imitate with coils of galvanic' wire. 
That galvanism exists in the earth, we need no proof. 
Electricity, which appears to differ from galvanic 
currents, much in the same manner in which a fluid at 
test differs from a fluid in motion, appears to be only 
galvanism in equilibrium, is there in abundance ; and 
recently, Mr. Fox* has shown by experiment that 
metalliferous veins, as they lie in the earth, exercise a 
galvanic influence on each other. Something of this 
land might have been anticipated ; for masses of metal 
m contact, if they differ in temperature or other 
circumstances, are known to produce a galvanic 
current. Hence we have undoubtedly streams of galvanic 

* Plul. TraxiB., 1831. 
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influeBce moving along in €he caaUi. Wlaetiher or not 
siach causes as tliese produce tbe directiTe pow^ of 
the magnetic needle, we cannot here pretend to deckle; 
they can hardly fail to affect it. The Aurora Borealis 
too, probably an electrical phenomenon, is said, under 
particular circumstances, to agitate the magnetic needle. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that, if electricity have 
an impoartant office in the atmosphere, inaguetism 
i^ould exist in the earth. It seems, likely, that the 
magnetic properties of the earth may be collateral 
results of the existence of tiae- same cause by which 
electrical agency operates ; an agency which, as ve 
have already seen, has important offices in the processes 
of vegetable life. And thus magnetism belcaigs to the 
same system of beneficial contrivance to whidi dec- 
trid^ has been aiready tr^d. 

We see, however, on this subject very dimly and a 
very small way. It can hardly be doubted that 
magnetism has other fonoticms than Ihiose we hare 
noticed. 

Chap. XIEL — The Properties of Light with regard to Vegetation, 

The illuminating power of light will G,ome under our 
consideration hareaft^. Its agency, with regard to 
organic life, is too important not to be noticed, tbon^ 
this must be done briefly. Light appears to be as neces- 
sary to the heali& of plants as air or moisture. A plant 
zuay, indeed, grow without it, but it does not appear 
that a t^ecies could be so continued. Under such a 
privation, the parts which are usually green, assume a 
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white colour, as is liie case idth vegetai^les grown in a 
cellar, or protected by a coveruig for the sake of 
prodttciag this very effect; thus, celery is m this 
manner blanched, or etiolated. 

The part of the process of vegetable life for which 
light is especially essential, appears to be the functions 
of the leaves ; these are affected by this agent ifi a 
very remarkable manner. The moisture which plants 
imbibe is, by their vital energies, carried to their leaves ; 
and is there brought in contact with the atmosphere, 
which, besides other ingredients, contains, in general, 
a p(»rtion of carbonic acid. So long o^s light is present, 
the leaf decomposes the carbonic acid, appropriates 
the carbon to the formation of its own proper juices, 
and returns the disengaged oxygen into the atmos-. 
phere ; thus restoring the atmospheric air to a con- 
dition in which it is more fitted than it was before for 
the support of animal life. The plant thus prepares the 
snpport of life for other creatures at the same time that 
it absorbs its own. The greenness of those members 
which affect that colour, and the disengagement of 
oxygen, are tiie indications that its vital powers are in 
healthful action : as soon as we remove Ught £rom the 
plant, ti^se indications cease : it has no longer power to 
imbibe earbon and disengage oxygen, but, on the con- 
trary, it gives back some of the carbon already obtained, 
and robs the atmosphere of oxygen for the purpose of 
Fe-convertiBg this iiito carbonic acid. 

It cannot well be conceived that such effects of li^iit 
on TegetaUes, as we have described, should occur, if 
that agent, of whatever nature it is, and those organs, 

h2 
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had not been adapted to each other. But the subject 
is here introduced that the reader may the more readily 
receive the conviction of combining purpose whidi 
must arise, on finding that an agent, possessiag these 
very peculiar chemical properties, is employed to 
produce also those eflfects of illumination, vision, &c., 
which form the most obvious portion of the properties 
of light. 

Chap. XIV,— Sound, 

Besides the function which air discharges as the 
great agent in the changes of meteorology and vege- 
tation, it has another office, also of great and extensiTe 

. importance, as the vehicle of sound. 

I. The communication of sound through the air takes 

place by means of a process altogether diflferent from 
anything of which we have yet spoken : namely, by the 
propagation of minute vibrations of the particles from 
one part of the fluid mass to another, without any local 
motion of the fluid itself. 

Perhaps we may most distinctly conceive the kind ol 
effect here spoken of, by comparing it to the motioD 
produced by the wind in a field of standing com| 
grassy waves travel visibly over the field, in the directioi 
in which the wind blows, but this appearance of aH 
object moving is delusive. The only real motion is 
that of the ears of grain, of which each goes an^ 
returns, as the stalk stoops and recovers itself. T^ 
motion affects guccesnvely a line of ears in the direction 
of the wind) and affects mntiUaneoudy all those ears oj 
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which the elevation or depression forms one visible 
wave. The elevations and depressions are propagated 
in a constant direction, while the parts with which the 
space is filled only vibrate to and fro. Of exactly such 
a nature is the propagation of sound through the air, 
The particles of air go and return through very minute 
spaces, and this vibratory motion runs through the 
atmosphere from the sounding body to the ear. Waves, 
not of elevation and depression, but of condensation 
and rarefaction, are transmitted ; and the sound thus 
becomes an object of sense to the organ. 

Another familiar instance of the propagation of 
vibrations we have in the circles on the surface of 
smooth water, which diverge from the point where it is 
touched by a small object, as a drop of rain. In the 
beginning of a shower for instance, when the drops 
come distinct, though frequent, we may see each drop 
giving rise to a ring, formed of two or three close 
concentric circles, which grow and spread, leaving the 
interior of the circles smooth, and gradually reaching 
parts of the surface more and more distant from their 
origin. In this instance, it is clearly not a portion of 
the water which flows onwards ; but the disturbance, 
the rise and fall of the surface which makes the ring- 
formed waves, passes into wider and wider circles, and 
thus the undulation is transmitted from its starting- 
place, to points in all directions on the surface of the 
fluid. 

The diffusion of these ring-formed undulations from 
their centre resembles the diffusion of a sound from 
the place where it is produced to the points where it is 
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heard. The disturbance, or vibration, by which it is 
conveyed, travels at the same rate in all directions, and 
the waves which are propagated are hence of a circular 
form. They differ, however, from those on tiie sm^we 
of water ; for sound is communicated upwards and 
downwards, and in aU intermediate directions, as well 
as horizontally; hence the waves of sound are spherical, 
the point where the sound is produced being the centre 
of the sphere. 

This diffusion of vibrations in spherical shells of 
successive condensation and rarefaction, will easily be 
seen to be different from any local motion of the 
air, as wind, and to be independent of that. The 
circles on the surface of water will s][H*ead on a river 
which is flowing, provided it be smooth, as well as on 
a standing canal. 

Not only are such undulations propagated almost 
undisturbed by any local motion of the fltdd in which 
they take place, but also, many may be propagated in 
the same fluid at the same time, without disturbing 
each other. We may see this effect on water. When 
several drops fall near each other, the circles which 
they produce cross each other, without either of them 
being lost, and the separate courses of the rings may 
still be traced. 

All these consequences, both in water, in air, and in 
any other fluid, can be very exactly investigated upon 
mechanical principles, and the greater part of the 
phenomena can thus be shown to result from the 
properties of the fluids. 

There are several remarkable circumstances in the 
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way in which air answers its purpose as the vehicle of 
sound, of which we will now point out a few. 

II. The lovdnesB of sound is such as is convenient 
for common purposes. ' The organs of speech can, m 
the present constitution of the air, produce, without 
fatigue, such a tone of voice as can be heard with 
distinctness and with comfort. That any great alte*- 
ration in this element might be incommodious, we may 
judge from the difficulties to which persons are subject 
who are dull of hearing, and from the disagreeable 
effects of a voice much louder than usual, or so low as 
to be indistinct. Sounds produced by the human 
organs, with other kinds of air, are very different from 
those in our common air. If a man inhale a quantity 
of hydrogen gas, and then speak, his voice is scarcely 
audible. 

The loudness of sounds becomes smaller in propor- 
tion as tbey come from a greater distance. This enables 
US to judge of the distance of objects, in some degree 
at least, by the sounds which proceed from them. 
Moreover it is found that we can judge of the position 
of objects by the ear : and this judgment seems to be 
iformed by comparing, the loudness of the impression 
of the same sound on the two ears and two sides of 
the head.* 

The loudness of sounds appears to depend on the 
tjctemt of vibration of the particles of air, and this is 
determined by the vibrations of the sounding body. 

UI. The ^tch or the differences of acute and grave, 
in sounds, form another important property, and one 

* Mr. Gough in Manch. Mem. vol. 
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which fits them for a great part of their purposes. 
By the association of different notes, we have all the 
results of melody and harmony in musical sound ; and 
of intonation and modulation of the voice, of accent, 
cadence, emphasis, expression, passion, in speech. The 
song of birds, which is one of their principal modes of 
communication, depends chiefly for its distinctions and 
its significance upon the combinations of acute and graye. 

These differences are produced by the different 
rapidity of vibration of the particles of air. The 
gravest sound has about thirty vibrations in a second, 
the most acute about one thousand. Between these 
limits each sound has a musical character, and from 
the different relations of the number of vibrations in 
a second arise all the differences of musical intervals, 
concords and discords. 

rV. The quality of sounds is another of their diffe- 
rences. This is the name given to the difference of 
notes of the same pitch, that is the same note as to 
acute and grave, when produced by different instru- 
ments. If a flute and a violin be in unison, the notes 
are still quite different sounds. It is this kind of 
difference which distinguishes the voice of one man^ 
from that of another : and it is manifestly therefore 
one of great consequence : since it connects the voice 
with the particular person, and is almost necessary in 
order that language may be a medium of intercourse 
between men. 

V. The articulate character of sounds is for us one 
of the most important arrangements which exist in the 
world ; for it is by this that sounds become the inter- 
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preters of thought, will, and feeling, the means by 
which a person can convey his wants, his instructions, 
his promises, his kindness, to others ; by which one 
man can regulate the actions and influence the con- 
victions and judgments of another. It is in virtue of 
the possibility of shaping air into words, that the 
imperceptible vibrations which a man produces in the 
atmosphere, become some of his most important actions, 
the foundations of the highest moral and social relations, 
and the condition and instrument of all the advancement 
and improvement of which he is susceptible. 

It appears that the differences of articulate sound 
arise from the different form of the cavity through 
which the sound is made to proceed immediately 
after being produced. In the human voice the sound 
is produced in the larynx, and modified by the cavity 
of the mouth, and the various organs which surround 
this cavity. The laws by which articulate sounds are 
thus produced have not yet been fully developed, but 
appear to be in the progress of being so. 

The properties of sounds which have been mentioned, 
differences of loudness, of pitch, of quality, and articu- 
ktion, appear to be all requisite in order that sound 
shaU answer its purposes in the economy of animal 
and of human life. And how was the air made capable 
of conveying these four differences, at the same time 
that the organs were made capable of producing them ? 
Sorely by a most refined and skilful adaptation, applied 
^th a most comprehensive design. 

VI. Again ; is it by chance that the air and the ear 
exist together ? Did the air produce the organisation 
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of the ear ? or the ear, independently organised, anti- 
cipate the constitution of the atmosphere ? Or k not 
the only intelligifole account of the matter, this, that 
one was made for the other : that there is a mutaal 
adaptation produced by an Intelligence which was 
acquainted with the properties of both ; which adjusted 
them to each other as we find them adjusted, in order 
that birds might communicate by song, that men might 
speak and he«r, asid that language nnght play its extra- 
ordinary p«uH} in its operation upon men's thoughts, 
actions, institutions, and fortunes ? 

The yibratione of an elastic fiuid like the air, and 
their properties, follow from the laws of motion; and 
whether or not these laws of the motion of fitdds might 
in reality have been other than they are, they appear 
to us inseparably connected with the existence of 
matter, and as much a thing of necessity as we can 
conceive anything in the universe to be. The propa- 
gation of such vibrations, therefore, and their pro- 
perties, we may at present allow to be a necessary part 
of the constitution of the atmosphere. But what is it 
that makes these vibrations become sound ? How is 
it that they produce such an effect on our sensses, and, 
through those, on our minds ? The vibrations of tbe 
air seem to be of themselves no more fitted to pro- 
duce sound than to produce smell. We know that 
such vibrations do not universally produce sound, 
but only between certain limits. When the vibra- 
tions are fewer than thirty in a second, 'they Are per- 
ceived as separate throbs, and not as a eonticned 
sound ; and there is a certain limit of rapidity, beyond 
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i^bich the vibrations become inaudible. This limit is 
lifferent to different ears, and we are thus assured by 
>iie person's ear that there are vibrations, though to 
Jiat of another they do not produce sound. How was 
tJie human ear adapted so that its perception of vibra- 
tions as sounds should fall within these limits ? — ^the 
^ery limits withiB which the vibrations fall, which it 
most concerns us to perceive ; those of the human 
v-oice for instance ? How nicely are tiiie organs adjusted 
with regard to the most minute meehanical motions of 
the elements ! 



Chap. XV. — The Atmosp7ie7*e. 

We have considered in succession a number of the 
properties and operations of the atmosphere, and have 
found them separately very curious. But ah additional 
interest belongs to the subject when we consider them 
as combined. The atmosphere under this point of 
view must appear a contrivance of the most extracnr- 
dinary kind. To answer any of its purposes, to carry 
on any of its processes, separately, requires peculiar 
arrangements and adjustments ; to answer all at once, 
purposes so varied, to combine without confusion so 
many different trains, implies powers and attributes 
which can hardly fail to excite in a high degree our 
admiration and reverence. 

If the atmosphere be considered as a vast machine, 
it is difficult to {qtwl any just conception of the pro- 
found skill and comprehensiveness of design which it 
displatyi. It diffuses and tempers the heat of different 
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climates; for this purpose it performs a circulation 
occupying the whole range from the pole to the equator; 
and while it is doing this, it executes many smaller 
circuits between the sea and the land. At the same 
time, it is the means of forming clouds and rain, and 
for this purpose, a perpetual circulation of the watery 
part of the atmosphere goes on between its lower and 
upper regions. Besides this complication of circuits, 
it exercises a more irregular agency, in the occasional 
winds which blow from all quarters, tending perpetually 
to restore the equilibrium of heat and moisture. But 
this incessant and multiplied activity discharges only a 
part of the functions of the air. It is, moreover, the 
most important and universal material of the growth 
and sustenance of plants and animals ; and is for this 
purpose every where present and almost uniform in its 
quantity. With all its local motion, it has also the 
office of a medium of communication between intel- 
ligent creatures, which office it performs by another set 
of motions, entirely different both from the circulation 
and the occasional movements already mentioned; 
these different kinds of motions not interfering mate- 
rially with each other : and this last purpose, so 
remote from the others in its nature, it answers in a 
manner so perfect and so easy, that we cannot 
imagine that the object could have been more com- 
pletely attained, if this had been the sole purposel 
for which the atmosphere had been created. With 
all these qualities, this extraordinary part of our 
terrestrial system is scarcely ever in the way: and 
when we have occasion to do so, we put forth our 
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hand and push it aside, without being aware of its 
being near us. 

We may add, that it is, in addition to all that we 
have hitherto noticed, a constant source of utility and 
beauty in its effects on light. Without air we should 
see nothing, except objects on which the sun's rays fell, 
directly or by reflection. It is the atmosphere which 
converts sunbeams into daylight, and fills the space in 
which we are with illumination. 

The contemplation of the atmosphere, as a machine 
wUch answers all these purposes, is weU suited to 
impress upon us the strongest conviction of the most 
refined, far-seeing, and far-ruling contrivance. It seems . 
impossible to suppose that these various properties 
were so bestowed and so combined, any otherwise than 
by a beneficent and intelligent Being, able and willing 
to diffuse organisation, life, health, and enjoyment 
through all parts of the visible world ; possessing a 
fertility of means which no multiplicity of objects could 
exhaust, and a discrimination of consequences which 
no complication of conditions could embarrass. 

Chap. XYL—Light, 

Besides the hearing and sound there is another 
mode by which we become sensible of the impressions 
of external objects, namely, sight and light. This 
subject also offers some observations bearing on our 
present purpose. 

It has been declared by writers on Natural Theology, 
tliat the human eye exhibits such evidence of design 
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and skill in its constmction, that no one, \dio ccmsidaB 
it attentively, can resist this impression: nor does 
this appear to be saying too much. It must, at the 
same time, be obrious that this constractioin of the eye 
could not answer its purposes, except the eonstitation 
of light corresponded to it. Light is an element of the 
most peculiar kipd and properties, and snob, an dement 
can hardly be conceived to have been placed in the 
universe without a regard to its operation and fdnctions. 
As the eye is made for light, so light must have been 
made, at least among olher ends, for ^e eye. 

I. We must expect to comprehend imperfectly only 
the mechanism of the elements. Still, we have «adea- 
voared to show that in some instances the ainiige- 
m^Eits by which their purposes are affected, are, to 
a certain extent, intelligible. In carder to explain, 
however, in what manner light answers those ends 
which appear to us its principal ones, we most know 
something of the nature of light. There have, hitherto, 
been, among men of science, two prevailing opinions 
upon this subject: some considering light as consisting 
in the emission of luminous particles ; others accounting 
for its phenomena by the propagation of vibrations 
through a highly subtle and elastic ether. The former 
opinion has, till lately, been most generally entertained 
in this country, having been the hypothesis on which 
Newton made his calculations ; the latter is the one to 
which most of those persons have been led, who, in 
recent times, have endeavoured to deduce general con- 
clusions from the newly discovered phenomena of light 
Among these persons, the theory of imd^datiofu is 
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iomceiTed to be established in Beiurly the same laamier, 
md almost as certainly, as tiie doctrine of uniyersal 
^ETitation ; namely, by a series of laws inferred from 
lomerous facts, which, proceeding from different sets 
3f ph^K)mena, are found to converge to one common 
^ew; and by calculations founded upon the theory, 
which, indicating new and untried facts, are found to 
agree exactly with experiment. 

We cannot here introduce a sketch of the progress 
by which the phenomena have thus led to the acceptance 
of the liieory of undulations. But this theory appears 
to have such daims to our assent, that the views which 
we have to offer with regard to the design exercised in 
the adaptation of light to its purposes, will depend on 
the undnlatory theory, so far as they depend on theory 
ataU.* 

II. The im|»r^8sians of sight, like those of hearing, 
difEer in intensity and in kind. Brightness and Cohv/r 
are the principal differences among visible things, as 
londness toki pitch are among sounds. But there is 
a singolar distinction betwe^i these senses in one 
respect: every object and part of an object seen, is 
necessarily and inevitably refeired to some position in 
the space before us ; and hence visible things have 
place, magnitude, form, as wdl as light, shade, and 
colour. Th^« is nothing analogous to this in the sense 
of hearing ; for though we can, in some approximate 

* The reader who ib acquainted with the two theories of light, will 
perceive that though we have adopted the doctrine of the ether, the 
greater part of the aiguments adduced would be equally forcible, if 
^xpreoaed in the language of the theory of emission. 
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degree, guess the situation of the poiatfrom whichasound 
proceeds, this is a secondary process, distinguishable 
from the perception of the sound itself; whereas ve 
cannot conceive visible things without form and place. 

The law according to which the sense of vision is 
thus aflfected, appears to be this. By the properties rf 
light, the external scene produces, through the trans- 
parent parts of the eye, an image or picture exactly 
resembling the reality, upon the back part of the retina: 
and each point which we see is seen in the direction of 
a line passing from its image on the retina, through 
the centre of the pupil of the eye.* In this maonervc 
perceive by the eye the situation of every point, at the 
same time that we perceive its existence ; and by 
combining the situations of many points, we have 
forms and outlines of every sort. 

That we should receive from the eye this notice of 
the position of the object as well as of its other visible 
qualities, appears to be absolutely necessary for our 
intercourse with the external world ; and the faculty of 
doing so is so intimate a part of our constitution that 
we cannot conceive ourselves divested of it. Yet in 
order to imagine ourselves destitute of this faculty, ve 
have only to suppose that the eye should receive its 
impressions as the ear does, and should apprehend red 
and green, bright and dark, without placing them side 
by side ; as the ear takes in the different sounds which 
compose a concert, without attributing them to different 
parts of space. 

* Or rather through the focal centre of the eye, which is always &^ 
the centre of the pupiL 
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The peculiar property thus belonging to vision, of 
perceiving position, is so essential to us, that we may 
readily believe that some particular provision has been 
made for its existence. The remarkable mechanism of 
the eye (precisely resembling that of a camera obscura,) 
by which it produces an image on the nervous web 
forming its hinder part, seems to have this effect for 
its main object. And this mechanism necessarily 
supposes certain corresponding properties in light 
itself, by means of which such an effect becomes 
possible. 

The main properties of light which are concerned in 
this arrangement, are reflexion and refraction : re- 
flexion, by which light is reflected and scattered by all 
objects, and thus comes to the eye from all: and 
»Ltion, by whioh it. oo,T^ is bit, ^n i. p»„, 
obUquely out of one transparent medium into another ; 
and by which, consequently, convex transparent sub- 
stances, such as the cornea and humours of the eye, 
possess the power of making the light converge to a 
focus or point ; an assemblage of such points forming 
the images on the retina, which we have mentioned. 

Beflexion and re&action are therefore the essential 
and indispensable properties of light ; and so far as we 
can understand, it appears that it wias necessary that 
light should possess such properties, in order that it 
might form a medium of communication between man 
and the external world. We may consider its power of 
passing through transparent media (as air) to be given 
in order that it may enlighten the earth ; its affection 
of reflexion, for the purpose of making colours visible ; 
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and its refraction to be bestowed, that it may enable us 
to discriminate figure and position, by means of the 
lanses of the eye. 

In this numner light may be consid^ed as consd' 
tuted with a peculiar reference to the eyes of animab, 
and its leading properties may be looked upon ss 
contrivances or adaptations to fit it for its visual office. 
And in such a point of view the perfection of ihe 
contrivance or adaptation must be allowed to be very 
remarkable. 

III. But besides the properties of reflexion and re- 
fraction, the most obvious laws of light, an extraordinary 
variety of phenomena have lately been discovered, 
regulated by other laws of the most curious kind, 
uniting great complexity with great symmetry. We 
refer to the phenomena of diJSraction, p(darisation, aad 
periodical colours, produced by crystals and by tbin 
plates. We have, in these facts, a vast mass of pro- 
perties and laws, offering a subject of study which 
has been pursued with eminent skiU and intelligence. 
But these properties and laws, so far as has yet been 
discovered, exert no agency whatever, and have no 
purpose, in the general economy of nature. Beams of 
light polarised in contrary directions exhibit the most 
remarkable differences when they pass through certain 
crystals, but manifest no discoverable difference in 
their immediate impression on the eye. We have, 
therefore, here a number of laws of light, which we 
cannot perceive to be established with any desugn which 
has a reference to the other parts of the universe. 

Undoubtedly it is exceedingly possible that these 
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differenoes of light may operate in some quarter, axid 

in some way, whicli we cannot detect ; and that these 

laws niay have purposes and may answer ends of which 

we have no suspicion. All the analc^ of nature 

teaches us a lesscm of humility, with regard to the 

reliance we are to place on our discernment and 

jadgmeni as to such matters. But with our present 

Imowledge we may observe, that this curious system 

of phenomena appears to he a collateral result of the 

mechanism by which the effects of light are produced ; 

and therefore a necessary consequence of the existence 

of that element of which the ofiBices sure so numerous 

and so beneficent. 

The, new properties of light, and the speculations 

founded upon them, have led many persons to the 

beli^ of the undulatory theory; which, as we have said, 

is considered by some philosophers as demonstrated. 

If we adc^t this theory, we consider the luminiferous 

ether to have no local motion : and to produce re&ac* 

tion and reflexion by the <^ration of its elasticity 

alone. We must necessarily suppose the tenuity of the 

ether to be extreme; and if we moreover suppose its 

tension to be very great, which tihe vast velocity of 

fight requires us to suppose, the vibrations by which* 

fight is propagated will be trcmsverse vibrations, that is, 

the motion to and fro will be athwart the line along 

which the undulation travels. The reader may perhaps 

aid his conception of this motion, by attending to the 

Tindulation of a long pendant streaming in the wind 

fromthe mast-head of a ship : he will see that while the 

Aviation rims visibly along the strip of cloth, from 

I 2 
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the mast-head to the loose end, every part of the strip 
in succession moves to and fro across this line. 

From this transverse character in the luminiferous 
vibrations, all the laws of polarisation necessarily 
follow: and the properties of transverse vibrations, 
combined with the properties of vibrations in general, 
give rise to all the curious and numerous phenomena 
of colours of which we have spoken. If the vibrations 
be transverse, they may be resolved into two different 
planes ; this is polarisation : if they fall on a medium 
which has different elasticity in different directions, 
they will be divided into two sets of vibrations ; this is 
double refraction : and so on. Some of the new pro- 
perties, however, as the fringes of shadows and the 
colours of thin plates, follow from the undulatory 
theory, whether the vibrations be transverse or not. 

It would appear, therefore, that the propagation of 
light by means of a subtle medium, leads necessarily 
to the extraordinary collection of properties which have 
recently been discovered; and, at any rate, its pro- 
pagation by the transverse vibrations of such a medium 
does lead inevitably to these results. 

Leaving it therefore to future times to point out the 
other reasons (or uses if they exist) of these nevly 
discovered properties of light, in their bearing on other 
parts of the world, we may venture to say, that if lig^i^ 
was to be propagated through transparent media by the 
undulations of a subtle fluid, these properties must 
result, as necessarily as the rainbow results from the 
xmequal refrangibility of different colours. This V^^ 
nomenon and those, appear alike to be the collateral 
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consequeii<;es of the laws impressed on light with a 
view to its principal offices. 

Thus the exquisitely beautiful and symmetrical 
phenomena and laws of polarisation, and of crystaUine 
and other effects, may be looked upon as indications of 
the delicacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which 
man, through his visual organs, is put in communi- 
cation with the external world; is made acquainted 
with the forms and qualities of objects in the most 
remote regions of space; and is enabled, in some 
measure, to determine his position §nd relation in a 
universe in which he is but an atom. 

rV. If we suppose it clearly established that light is 
produced by the vibrations of an ether, we find con- 
siderations offer themselves, similar to those which 
occurred in the case of sound. The vibrations of this 
ether affect our organs with the sense of Hght and 
colour. Why, or how do they do this ? It is only 
within certain limits that the effect is produced, and 
these limits are comparatively narrower here than in 
the case of sound. The whole scale of colour, from 
violet to crimson, lies between vibrations which are 
458 million millions, and 727 million millions in a 
second; a proportion much smaller than the corres- 
ponding ratio for perceptible sounds. Why should 
such vibrations produce perception in the eye, and no 
others ? There must be here some peculiar adaptation 
of the sensitive powers to these wonderfully minute and 
condensed mechanical motions. What happens when 
the vibrations are slower than the red, or quicker than 
the blue ? They do not produce vision : do they 
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produce any effect ? Have they anything to do wWi 
heat or with electricity ? We cannot teD. The ether 
must be as susceptible of these vibrations, as of those 
which produce vision. But the mechamsm of the eye 
is adjusted to this latter kind only ; and this precise 
kind, (whether alone or mixed with others,) proceeds 
from the sun and from other luminaries^ and thus 
communicates to us the state of the visible universe. 
The mere material elements then are full of properties 
which we can understand no otherwise, than as the 
results of a refined contrivance. 

Chap. XVlL—TTui Ether. 

In what has just been said, we have spoken of light, 
only with respect to its power of illuminating objects, 
and conveying the impression of them to the eye. It 
possesses, however, beyond all doubt, many other 
qualities. Light is intimately connected with heat, as 
we see in the case of the sun and of flame; yet it is 
clear that light and heat are not identicaL Light is 
evidently connected too with electricity and galvanism; 
and perhaps through these, with magnetism : it is, as 
has already been mentioned, indispensably necessaiy 
to the healthy discharge of the fiincticms of vegetable 
life ; without it plants cannot duly exercise their vital 
powers : it manifests also chemical action in various 
ways. 

The luminiferous ether then, if we so call the medium 
in which light is propagated, must possess many other 
properties besides those mechanical ones on whieh the 
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illamiDatiiig pow6r depends. It must not be merely 
like a fluid poured into the vacant spaces and interstices 
of the material world, and exercising no action on 
objects ; it must aJffect the physical, chemical^ and vital 
powers of what it touches. It must be a great and 
active agent in the work of the universe, as well as an 
active pporter of what is done by other agents. It 
must possess a number of complex and refined con- 
trivances and adjustments which we cannot analyse, 
bearing upon plants and chemical compounds, and the 
imponderable agents ; as well as those laws which we 
conceive that we have analysed, by which it is the 
vehicle of illumination and vision. 

We have had occasion to point out how complex is 
the machinery of the atmosphere, and how varied its 
objects; since, besides being the means of commu- 
nication as the medium of sound, it has known laws, 
which connect it with heat and moisture ; and other 
laws, in virtue of which it is decomposed by vegetables. 
It appears, in like manner, that the ether is not only 
the vehicle of light, but has also laws, at present 
unknown, which connect it with heat, electricity^ and 
other agencies ; and other laws through which it is 
necessary to vegetables, enabling them to decompose 
air. All analogy leads us to suppose that if we knew 
as much of the constitution of the luminiferous ether 
as we know of the constitution of the atmosphere, we 
ahotdd find it a machine as complex and artificial, as 
skilfdlly and admirably constructed. 

We know at present very little indeed of the ccm- 
atraelion of this machine. Its existence is, perhaps, 
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satisfactorily made out ; in order that we may not 
interrupt the progress of our argument, we shall refer 
to other works for the reasonings which appear to lead 
to this conclusion. But whether heat, electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, be fluids ; or effects or modi- 
fications of fluids ; and whether such fluids or ethers be 
the same with the luminiferous ether, or with each 
other ; are questions of which all or most appear to be 
at present tindecided, and it would be presumptuous 
and premature here to take one side or the other. 

The mere fact, however, that there is such an ether, 
and that it has properties related to other agents, in 
the way we have suggested, is well calculated to extend 
our views of the structure of the universe, and of the 
resources, if we may so speak, of the power by which 
it is arranged. The solid and fluid matter of the earth 
is the most obvious to our senses ; over this, and in its 
cavities, is poured an invisible fluid, the air, by which 
warmth and life are diffused and fostered, and by which 
men communicate with men: over and through this 
. again, and reaching, so far as we know, to the utmost 
A bounds of the universe, is spread another most subtle 
and attenuated fluid, which, by the play of another set 
of agents, aids the energies of nature, and which, 
filling all parts of space, is a means of communication 
with other planets and other systems. 

There is nothing in all this like any material 
necessity, compelling the world to be as it is and no 
otherwise. How should the properties of these three 
great classes of agents, visible objects, air, and light, 
so harmonise and assist each other, that order and life 
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should be the result ? Without all the three, and all 
the three constituted in their present manner, and 
subject to their present laws, living things could not 
exist. If the earth had no atmosphere, or if the world 
had no ether, all must be inert and dead. Who con- 
structed these three extraordinarily complex pieces of 
machinery, the earth with its productions, the atmos- 
phere, and the ether ? Who fitted them into each 
other in many parts, and thus made it possible for them 
to work together ? We conceive there can be but one 
answer ; a most wise and good God. 

Chaf. XVIII. — Recapitidaiion, 

I. It has been shown in the preceding chapters that 
a great number of quantities and laws appear to have 
been selected in the construction of the universe ; and 
that by the adjustment to each other of the magnitudes 
and laws thus selected, the constitution of the world is 
what we find it, and is fitted for the support of vege- 
tables and animals, in a manner in which it could not 
have been, if the properties and quantities of the 
elements had been different from what they are. We 
shall here recapitulate the principal of the laws and mag- 
nitudes to which this conclusion has been shown to apply. 

1. The Length of the Year, which depends on the 
force of the attraction of the sun, and its distance from 
the earth. 

2. The Length of the Day. 

3. The Mass of the Earth, which depends on its 
inagnitude and density. 
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4. The Magnitude of the Ocean. 

d. The Magnitade of the Atmosphere. 

6. The Law and Bate of the Ccmductmg Power d 
the Earth. 

7. The Law and Bate of the Badiatmg Power of the 
Earth. 

8. The Law and Bate of the Expansion of Water 
by Heat. 

9. The Law and Bate of the Expansion of Water 
by cold, below 4D degrees. 

10. The Law and Quantity of the Expansion of 
Water in Freezing. 

11. The Quantity of Latent Heat absorbed in 
Thawing. 

12. The Quantity of Latent Heat absorbed in 
Evaporation. 

13. The Law and Bate of Eraj^oration with regard 
to Heat. 

14. The Law and Bate of the Expansion of Air br 
Heat. 

15. The Quantity of Heat absorbed in the Expan* 
sion of Air. 

16. The Law and Bate of the Passage of Aqueous 
Vapour through Air. 

17. The Laws of Electricity; its relations to Air 
and Moisture. 

18. The Fluidity, Density, and Elastidty of the Air. 
by means of which its vibrations produce Sound. 

19. The Fluidity, Density, and Elasticity of the 
Ether, by means of which its vibrations produce light. 

II. These are the data, the elements, as astronomers 
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eall the quantities which detenmne a planet's orfoit, on 
whieh the xaere inorffonie part of the univerBe is 
eonstnicted* To these, the eonstitution of the organic 
world is adapted in innumerable points, by laws of 
which we can trace the results, though we cannot 
analyse their machinery. Thus, ike vital functions of 
vegetables have periods which correspond to the length 
of the year, and of the day ; their vital powers have 
forces which correspond to the force of gravity ; the 
sentient Acuities of man are such that the vibrations 
d 2ir, (within certain limits,) are perceived as sound, 
those of ether, as Hght. And while we are enumerating 
these correspondencies, we perceive that there are 
thousands of others, and that we can only select a very 
small number of those where the relation happens to be 
most clearly made out or most easily explained* 

Now, in the list of the mathematical elements of the 
universe which has just been given, why have we such 
laws and such quantities as there occur, and no other ? 
For the most part, the data there enumerated are 
independent of each other, and might be altered sepa* 
rately, so . far as the mechanical conditions of the case 
are concerned. Somie of these data probably depend 
on each other : thus the latent heat of aqueous vapour 
is perhaps connected with the difference of the rate of 
expansion of water and of steam : but all natiu*al 
philosophers will, probably, agree, that there must be, 
in this list, a great number of things entirely without 
any mutual dependence, as the year and the day, the 
expansion of air and the expansion of steam. There 
are, therefore, it appears, a number of things which, in 
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the structure of the world, inight have been otherwise, 
and which are what they are in consequence of choice 
or of chance. We have abeady seen, in many of the 
cases separately, how unlike chance every thing looks: 
— ^that substances, which might have existed any how, 
so far as they themselves are concerned, exist exactly 
in such a manner and measure as they should, to secnre 
the welfare of other things : — ^that the laws are tempered 
and fitted together in the only way in which the world 
could have gone on, according to all that we can 
conceive of it. This must, therefore, be the work of 
choice ; and if so, it cannot be doubted, of a most wise 
and benevolent Chooser, 

m. The appearance of choice is still further illns- 
^ trated by the variety as well as the number of the laws 
selected. The laws are unlike one another. Steam 
certainly expands at a very different rate from air by 
the application of heat, probably according to a different 
law : water expands in freezing, but mercury contracts: 
heat travels in a manner quite different through solids 
and fluids* Every separate substance has its own 
density, gravity, cohesion, elasticity, its relations to 
heat, to electricity, to magnetism ; besides all its 
chemical affinities, which form an endless throng of 
laws, connecting every one substance in creation with 
every other, and different for each pair anyhow taken. 
Nothing can look less like a world formed of atoms 
operating upon each other according to some universal 
and inevitable laws, than this does : if such a system 
of things be conceivable, it cannot be our system. "^ 
have, it may be, fifty simple substances in the world; 
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each of which is invested with properties, both of 
chemical and mechanical action, altogether different 
from those of any other substance. Every portion, 
however minute, of any of these, possesses all the 
properties of the substance. Of each of these sub- 
stances there is a certain unalterable quantity in the 
universe; when combined, their compounds exhibit 
new chemical affinities, new mechanical laws. Who 
gave these different laws to the different substances ? 
who proportioned the quantity, of each ? But suppose 
this done. Suppose these substances in existence ; in 
contact; in due proportion to each other. Is this a 
world, or at least our world ? No more than the mine 
and the forest are the ship of war or the factory. These 
elements, with their constitution perfect, and their 
proportion suitable, are still a mere chaos. They must 
be put in their places. They must not be where their 
own properties would place them. They must be made 
to assume a particular arrangement, or we can have no 
regular and permanent course of nature. This arrange- 
ment must again have additional peculiarities, or we 
can have no organic portion of the world. The millions 
of millions of particles which the world contains, must 
be finished up in as complete a manner, and fitted into 
their places with as much nicety, as the most delicate 
wheel or spring in a piece of human machinery. What 
are the habits of thought to which it can appear 
possible that this could, take place without design, 
intention, intelligence, purpose, knowledge ? 

In what has just been said, we have spoken only of 
the constitution of the inorganic part of the imiverse. 
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The mechaoism, if we may so call it, of vegetable and 
animal life, is so Ceo* beyond om* comprehension, tbat 
though some of the same observaiicms might be applied 
to it, we do not dweU upon the subject. We know that 
in these processes also, the mechanical and chemical 
properties of matter are necessary, but we know too 
that these alone will not account for the phenomena 
of life. There is something more than these. The 
lowest stage of vitality and irritability appears to cany 
us beyond mechanism, beyond chemical affinity. All 
that has been said with regard to the exactness of the 
adjustments, the combination of yarioos means, the 
tendency to continnance, to preservation, is applicable 
with additional force to the organic creation, so iu 
as we can perceive the means employed. These, how* 
ever, belong to a dijSerent province of the subject, and 
must be left to other hands. 
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COSMICAL ARRANGEMENTS. 



When we turn our attention to the larger portions 
of the universe, the sun, the planets, and the earth as 
one of them, the moon and other satellites, the fixed 
stars, and other heavenly bodies ; — ^the views which we 
obtain concerning their mutual relations, arrangement 
and movements, are called, as we have already stated, 
co$miedl views. These views will, we conceive^ afford 
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IS indications of the wisdom and care of tha Power 
l>y which the objects which we thus consider, were 
created and are preserved : and we shall now proceed 
bo point out some circumstances in which tbeise 
3.ttributes may be traced. 

It has been observed by writers on Natujpal Theology, 
that the arguments for the being and perfections of the 
Creator, dra^m from cosmioal considerations, labour \j 
under some disadvantages when compared with the 
arguments founded on those provisions and adapta- 
tions which more immediately affect the well being of 
organised creatures. The structure of the solar system 
has far less anaJ.ogy with such machinery as we can 
construct and comprehend, than we find in the structure 
of the bodies of animals, or even in the causes of the 
weather. Moreover, we do not see the immediate bearing 
of cosmical arrangements on that end which we most 
readily acknowledge to be useful and desirable, the sup- 
port and comfort of sentient natures : so that, from both 
causes, the impression of benevolent design in this case 
is less striking and pointed than that which results 
from the examination of some other parts of nature. 

But in considering the universe, according to the 
view we have taken, as a collection of laws, astronomy, 
the science which teaches us the laws of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, possesses some advantages, 
among the subjects from which we may seek to learn 
the character of the government of the world. For 
our knowledge of the laws of the motions of the planets ^ 
and satellites is far more complete and exact, far more 
thorough and satisfactory, than the knowledge which 
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we possess in any other department of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Our acquaintance with the laws of the sokr 
system is such, that we can calculate the precise place 
and motion of most of its parts at any period, past or 
future, however remote ; and we can refer the changes 
which take place in these circumstances to their proxi- 
mate cause, the attraction of one mass of matter to 
another, acting between all the parts of the universe. 

If, therefore, we trace indications of the Divine care, 
either in the form of the laws which prevail among the 
heavenly bodies, or in the arbitrary quantities whicJi 
such laws involve ; (according to the distinetion 
explained in the former part of this work ;) we may 
expect that our examples of such care, though they may 
be less numerous and obvious, will be more precise 
than they can be in other subjects, where the laws of 
facts are imperfectly known, and their causes entirely 
hid. We trust that this will be found to be the case iritli 
regard to some of the examples which we shall adduce. 

• Chap. I. — The Structure of the Solar System. 

In the cosmical considerations which we have to 
offer, we shall suppose the general truths concerning I 
the structure of the solar system and of the universe, 
which have been established by astronomers and 
mathematicians, to be known to the reader. It is not 
necessary to go into much detail on this subject. The 
five planets known to the ancients, Mercury, Yenns, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, revolve round the sun, at dif- 
ferent distances, in orbits nearly circular, and nearlj 
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m one plane. Between Venus and Mars, our Earth, 
herself one of the planets, revolves in like manner. 
Beyond Saturn, Uranus has been discovered describing 
an orbit of the same kind ; and between Mars and 
Jupiter, four smaller bodies perform their revolutions 
m orbits somewhat less regular than the rest. These 
planets are aU nearly globular, and all revolve upon 
their axes. Some of them are accompanied by satel- 
lites, or attendant bodies which revolve about them ; 
and these bodies also have their orbits nearly circular, 
and nearly in the same plane as the others. Saturn's 
ring is a solitary example, so far as we know, of such 
an appendage to a planet. 

These circular motions of the planets round the 
son, and of the satellites round their primary planets, 
are all kept going by the attraction of the respective 
central bodies, which restrains the corresponding 
revolving bodies from flying off. It is perhaps not 
very easy to make this operation clear to common 
apprehension. We cannot illustrate it by a comparison 
with any machine of human contrivance and fabrica- 
tion : in such machines everything goes on by contact 
and impulse : pressure, and force of all kinds, is 
exercised and transferred from one part to another, by 
means of a material connection : by rods, ropes, fluids, 
gases. In the machinery of the universe, there is, so 
fer as we know, no material connexion between the 
parts which act on each other. In the solar system no 
part touches or drives another : all the bodies affect 
each other at a dktance, as the magnet affects the 
needle. The production and regulation of such effects. 
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if attempted by our mechanicians, would require great 
skill and nicety of adjustment; but our artists have 
not executed any examples of this sort of machinerrt 
by reference to which we can illustrate the arrange- 
ments of the solar system. 

Perhaps the following comparison may serve to 
explain the kind of adjustments of which we shall 
have to speak. If there be a wide shallow round basin 
of smooth marble, and if we take a smooth ball, as a 
billiard ball or a marble pellet, and throw it along the 
surface of the inside of the basin, the ball will gene- 
rally make many revolutions round the inside of ike 
bowl, gradually tending to the bottom in its motioiL 
The gradual diminution of the motion, and consequent 
tendency of the ball to the bottom of the bowl, arises 
from the friction; and in order to make the motion 
correspond to that which takes place through the 
action of a central force, we must suppose this friction 
to be got rid of. In tliat case, the ball« once set 
a-going, would run round the basin for ever, describing 
either a circle, or various kinds of ovals, according to 
the way in which it was originally thrown; whether 
quickly or slowly, and whether more or less obliquely 
along the surface. 

Such a motion would be capable of the same kind of 
variety, and the same sort of adjustments, as the motion 
of a body revolving about a larger one by means of a 
central force. Perhaps the reader may understand 
what kind of adjustments these are, by supposing such 
a bowl and ball to be used for a game of skill. If the 
object of the players be to throw the pelljet along the 
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surface of the basin, so that after describing its eurved 
path it shall pass through a small hole in a barrier at 
some distance from the starting point, it will easily be 
understood that some nicety in the regulation of the 
force and direction with which the ball is thrown will 
be necessary for success. In order to obtain a better 
image of the solar system, we must suppose the basin 
to be very large and the pellet very small. And it will 
easily be understood that as many pellets as there are 
planets might run round the bowl at the same time 
with different velocities. Such a contrivance might 
form a pUmetarmm in which the mimic planets would 
be regulated by the laws of motion as the real planets 
are ; instead of being carried by wires and wheels, as 
is done in such machines of the common construction : 
and in this planetarium the tendency of the planets to 
the sun is replaced by the tendency of the representative 
pellets to run down the slope of the bowl. We shall 
refer again to this basin, thus representing the solar 
system with its loose planetary balls. 

Chap. II. — 7%c Qircvlar Orbits of the Planets rov/nd the Sun, 

The orbit which the earth describes round the stm . 
is very nearly a circle : the sun is about one-thirtieth 
nearer to us in winter than in summer. This nearly 
circular form of the orbit, on a little consideration, will 
appear to be a remarkable circumstance. 

Supposing the attraction of a planet towards the sun 
to exist, if the planet were put in motion in any part of 
the solar system, it would describe about the sun an 
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orbit of some kind ; it might be a long oval, or a sbortei 
oval, or ^p exact circle. But if we suppose the result 
left to chance, the chances are infinitely against the 
last-mentioned case. There is but one circle; there 
are an infinite number of ovals. Any original impulse 
would give some oval, but only one particular impulse, 
determinate in velocity and direction, will gire a circle. 
If we suppose the planet to be originally projected^ it 
must be projected perpendicularly to its distance from 
the sun, and with a certain precise velocity, in order 
that the motion may be circular. 

In the basin to which we have compared the solar 
^ system, the adjustment requisite to produce circuhr 
motion would require us to project our pellet so that 
after running half round the surface it should touch a 
point exactly at an equal distance from the centre, od 
the other side, passing neither too high nor too lov* 
And the peUet, it may be observed, should be in size 
only one ten-thousandth part of the distance from the 
centre, to make the dimensions correspond with tbe 
case of the earth's orbit. If the mark were set up 
and hit we should hardly attribute the result to 
chance. 

The earth's orbit, however, is not exactly a circle. 
The mark is not precisely a single point, but is a space 
of the breadth of one-thirtieth of the distance from ii^ 
centre. Still this is much too near an agreement with 
the circle to be considered as the work of chance. T^^ 
chances were great against the ball passing so nearly 
at the same distance, for there were twenty-nine ecp^ 
spaces through which it might have gone, between the 
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mark and the centre, and an indefinite number outside 
the mark. 

6ut it is not the earth's orbit alone which is nearly 

El circle : the rest of the planets also approach yery 

ae€a*ly to that form : Venus more nearly still than the 

earth : Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus haye a difference 

of about one-tenth, between their greatest and least 

distances from the sun : Mars has his extreme distances 

in the proportion of fiye to six nearly ; and Mercury in 

the proportion of two to three. The last-mentioned 

case is a considerable deyiation, and two of the small 

planets which lie between Mars and Jupiter, namely 

Juno and Pallas, exhibit an inequality somewhat greater (/^ 

still; but the smaUness of these bodies, and other 

circumstances, make it probable that there may be 

particular causes for the exception in their case. The 

orbits of the satellites of the earth, of Jupiter, and of 

Saturn, are also nearly circular. 

Taking the solar system altogether, the regularity of 
its structure is yery remarkable. The diagram which 
represents the orbits of the planets might haye consisted 
of a number of oyals, narrow and wide in all degrees, 
intersecting and interfering with each other in all 
directions. The diagram does consist, as all who 
haye opened a book of astronomy know, of a set of 
figures which appear at first sight concentric circles, 
and which are yery nearly so ; nowhere approaching 
to any crossing or interfering, except in the case of the 
small planets, already noticed as irregular. No one, 
looking at this common diagram, can belieye that the ^ 
orbits were made to be so nearly circles by chance ; 
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any more than he can believe that a target, sach ss 
archers are accustomed to shoot at, was painted in 
concentric circles by the accidental dashes of a brash 
in the hands of a blind man. 

The reejnlarity, then, of the solar system excludes 
the notionVf acident in the arrangement of the orbits 
of the planets. There must have been an express 
adiustment to produce this circular character of the 
oriitB. The velocity and direction of the motion of 
each planet must have been subject to some original 
regulation ; or, as it is often expressed, the projectile 
force must have been accommodated to the centripetal 
force. This once done, the motion of each planet, 
taken by itself, would go on for ever still retaining its 
circular character, by the laws of motion. 

If some original cause adjusted the orbits of the 
/ planets to their circular form and regular airangement, 
we can hardly avoid including in our conception of this 
cause, the intention and will of a Creating Power. We 
shall consider this argument more folly in a succeeding 
chapter ; only observing here, that the presiding Intel- 
ligence which has selected and cotnbined the properties 
of the organic creation, so that they correspond so 
remarkably with the arbitrary quantities of the system 
of the universe, may readily be conceived also to have 
selected the arbitrary velocity and direction of each 
planet's motion, so that the adjustment should produce 
a close approximation to a circular motion. 

We have argued here only from the regvlafity of the 
solar system ; from the selection of the single symme- 
trical ease and the rejection of all the unsymmetrical 
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kftses. But this subject may be considered in another 
^intofview. The system thus selected is not only 
regular and symmetrical, but also it is, so far as we can 
fHdge, the only one which would answer the purpose of 
the earth, perhaps of the other planets, as the seat of 
animal and vegetable life. If the earth's orbit were 
more excentric, as it is called, if for instance the 
greatest and least distances were as three to o«ie, the 
inequaUty of heat at two seasons of the year would be 
destructive to the existiag species of living creatures. 
A circular, or nearly circular, orbit, is the only case in 
which we can have a course of seasons such as we have 
at present, the only case in which the climates of the 
northern and southern hemispheres are nearly the 
same; and what is more clearly important, the only 
case in which the character of the seasons would not 
vary from century to century. For if the excentricity 
of the earth's orbit were considerable, the difference of 
heat at different seasons, arising from the different 
distances of the sun, would be combined with the 
difference, now the only considerable one, which 
depends on the position of the earth's axis. And as 
by the motion of the perihelion, or p\^e of the nearest 
distance of the earth to the sun, this nearest distance 
would fall in different ages at different parts of the 
year, the whole distribution of heat through the year 
would thus be gradually subverted. The summer and 
winter of the tropical year, as we have it now, being 
combined with the heat and cold of the anomaliitic 
year, a period of different length, the difference of the 
two seasons might sometimes be neutralised altogether, 
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and at other times exaggerated by the accumulation of 
the inequalities, so as to be intolerable. 

The circular form of the orbit therefore, which, from 
its unique character, appears to be chosen with some 
design, from its effects on the seasons, appears to be 
chosen with this design, so apparent in other parts of 
creation, of securing the welfare of organic life, by a 
steadfast and regular order of the solar influence upon 
the planet. 

Chap. III. — The Stability of the Solar System, 

There is a consequence resulting from the actaal 
structure of the solar system, which has been brought 
to light by the investigations of mathematicians con- 
cerning the cause and laws of its motions, and which 
has an important bearing on our argument. It appears 
that the arrangement which at present obtains is 
precisely that which is necessary to secure the stability 
of the system. This point we must endeayour to 
explain. 

If each planet were to revolve round the sun without 
being affected by .the other planets, there would be a 
certain degree of regularity in its motion ; and this 
regularity woiild continue for ever. But it appears, 
by the discovery of the law of 'universal gravitation, 
that the planets do not execute their movements in 
this insulated and independent manner. Each of 
them is acted on by the attraction of all the rest. The 
earth is constantly drawn by Venus, by Mars, by 
Jupiter, bodies of various magnitudes, perpetually 
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clianging their distances and positions with regard to 
tKe earth ; the earth in return is perpetually drawing 
tliese bodies. What, in the course of time, will be the 
result of this mutual attraction ? 

All the planets are very small compared with the 
sun, and therefore the derangement which they pro- 
duce in the motion of one of their number will be very 
small in the course of one revolution. But this gives 
us no security that the derangement may not become 
very large in the course of many revolutions. The 
cause acts perpetually, and it has the whole extent of 
time to work in. Is it not then easily conceivable that 
in the lapse of ages the derangements of the motions 
of the planets may accumulate, the orbits may change 
their form, their mutual distances may be much in- 
creased or much diminished ? Is it not possible that 
these changes may go on without limit, and end in the 
complete subversion and ruin of the system ? 

If, for instance, the result of this mutual gravitation 
should be to increase considerably the excentricity 
of the earth's orbit, that is to make it a longer and 
longer oval ; or to make the moon approach perpetually 
nearer and nearer the earth every revolution ; it is easy 
to see that in the one case our year would change its 
character, as we have noticed in the last section ; in 
the other, our satellite might finally fall to the earth, 
which must of course bring about a dreadful catas- 
trophe. If the positions of the planetary orbits, with 
respect to that of the earth, were to change much, the 
planets might sometimes come very near us, and 
thus exaggerate the effects of their attraction beyond 
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calculable limits. Under such circumstances^ we might 
have '^ years of unequal length, and seasons of capri- 
cious temperature, planets and moons of portentous 
size- and aspect, glaring and disappearing at uncertain 
intervals;'' tides like deluges, sweeping over whole 
continents ; and, perhaps, the collision of two of 
the planets, and the consequent destruction of all 
organisation on both of them. 

Nor is it, on a common examination of the history 
of the solar system, at aU clear that there is no ten- 
dency to indefinite derangement. The fact really is, 
that changes are taking place in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, which have gone on progressively from 
the first dawn of science. The excentricity of the 
earth's orbit has been diminishing from the earliest 
observations to our times. The moon has been moving 
quicker and quicker from the time of the first recorded 
eclipses, and is now in advance, by about four times 
her own breadth, of what her place would have been if it 
had not been affected by this acceleration. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic also is in a state of diminution, 
and is now about two-fifths of a degree less than it 
was in the time of Aristotle. Will these changes go on 
without limit or reaction ? If so, we tend by natural 
causes to a termination of the present system of 
things : if not, by what adjustment or combination 
are we secured from such a tendency ? Is the system 
stahUy and if so, what is the condition on which stability 
depends ? 

To answer these questions is far from easy. The 
mechanical problem which they involve is no less than 
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this ;-^Haying given the directions and velocities with 
virhich ahoat thirty bodies are moving at one time, to 
find their places and motions after any number of ages; 
each of the bodies, all the.while, attracting all the others, 
and being attracted by them all. 

It may readily be imasdned that this is a problem of 
e^keme complexity, whrit is considered Lt erery 
new configuration or arrangement of the bodies wiU 
give rise to a new amomit of action on each ; and every 
new action to a new configm*ation. Accordingly, the 
mathematical investigation of such questions as the 
above was too difficult to be attempted in the earlier 
periods of the progress of Physical Astronomy. Newton 
did not undertake to demonstrate either the stability 
or the instability of the system. The decision of this 
point required a greater number of preparatory steps 
and simplifications, and such progress in the invention 
and improvement of mathematical methods, as occupied 
the best mathematicians of Europe for the greater 
part of last century* But, towards the end of that 
time, it was shown by Lagrange and Laplace that the 
arrangements of the solar system are stable : that in 
the long run the orbits and motions remain unchanged; 
and that the changes in the orbits, which take place in 
shorter periods, never transgress certain very moderate 
limits. Each orbit undergoes deviations on this side 
and on that of its average state ; but these deviations 
are never very great, and it finally recovers from them, 
so that the average is preserved. The planets produce 
perpetual perturbations in each other's motions, but 
these perturbations are not indefinitely progressive. 
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they are periodical : they reach a maximum value and 
then diminish. The periods which this restoration 
requires are, for the most part, enormous; not less 
than thousands, and, in some instances, millions of 
years ; and hence it is, that some of these apparent 
derangements have heen going on in the same direction 
since the beginning of the history of the world. But 
the restoration is in the sequel as complete as the 
derangement ; and in the mean time the disturbance 
never attains a sufficient amount seriously to alter the 
adaptations of the system.* 

The same examination of the subject by which this 
is proved points out also the conditions on which this 
stability depends. " I have succeeded in demon- 
strating," says Laplace, " that whatever be the masses 
of the planets, in consequence of the fact that they all 
move in the same direction, in orbits of small excen- 
tricity, and slightly inclined to each other — their 
secular inequalities are periodical and included within 
narrow limits ; so that the planetary system will only 
oscillate about a mean state, and will never deviate 
from it except by a very small quantity. The eUipses 
of the planets have been, and always will be, nearly 
circular. The ecliptic will never coincide vdth the 
equator, and the entire extent of* the variation in its 
inclination cannot exceed three degrees." 

There exists, therefore, it appears, in the solar 
system, a provision for the permanent regularity of its 
motions ; and this provision is found in the fact that 
the orbits of the planets are nearly circular, and nearly 

* Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, p. 441. 
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in the same plane, and the motions all in the same 
direction, namely, from west to east.* 

Now is it probable that the occurrence of these con- 
ditions of stability in the disposition of the solar 
system is the work of chance ? Such a supposition 
appears to be quite inadmissible. Any one of the 
orbits might have had any excentricity.t In that of 
Mercury, where it is much the greatest, it is only one- 
fifth. How came it to pass that the orbits were not 
more elongated ? A little more or a little less velocity 
in their original motions would have made them so. 
They might have had any inclination to the ecliptic 

* In this statement of Laplace, howeyer, one remarkable proyisiott 
for the stability of the system is not noticed. The planets Mercury 
and Kars, which have much the largest ezcentricities among the old 
planets, are those of which the masses are much the smallest. The 
mass of Jupiter is more than 2000 times that of either of these planets. 
If the orbit of Jupiter were as ezcentric as that of Hercury is, all the 
security for the stability of the system, which analysis has yet pointed 
out, would disappear. The earth and the smaller planets might in 
that case change their approximately circular orbits into very long 
ellipses, and thus might fall into the sun, or fly off into remote space. 

It is further remarkable, that in the newly-discovered planets, of 
which the orbits are still more ezcentric [than that of Mercury, the 
masses are still smaller, so that the same provision is established in 
this case also. It does not appear that any mathematician has even 
attempted to point out a necessary connexion between the mass of a 
planet and ezoentriciiy of its orbit on any hypothesis. May we not 
then consider this combination of small masses with laxige ezcentricities, 
BO important to the purposes of the world, as a mark of provident care 
in the Creator? 

t The exoeniricity of a planet's orbit is measured by taking the pro* 
portion of the difference of the greatest and least distances from the 
sun, to the tiuih of the same distances. Mercury's greatest and least 
distances are as 2 and 3; his ezcentricity therefore is one-fifth. 
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from no degrees to nmety degrees. Mercury, which 
again deviates most widely, is inclined 7f degrees, 
Venus 3f , Saturn 2f , Jupiter 1|-, Mars 2. How came 
it that their motions are thus contained within such a 
narrow strip of the sky ? One, or any numher of them* 
might have moved from east to west : non^ of them 
does so. And these circumstances, which appear to 
he, each in particular, requisite for the stability of the 
system and the smallness of its disturbances, are all 
found in combination. Does not this imply both clear 
purpose and profound skill ? 

It is difficult to convey an adequate nofion of the 
extreme complexity of the task thus executed. A 
number of bodies, all attracting each other, are to be 
projected in such a maimer that their revolutions 
shall be permanent and stable, their mutual pertur- 
bations always smalL If we return to the basin with 
its rolling balls, by which we before represented the 
solar system, we must complicate with new conditions 
the trial of skill which we supposed. The problem 
must now be to project at once seven such balls, all 
connected by strings which influence their movements, 
so that each may hit its respective mark. And we 
must further suppose that the marks are to be hit 
after many thousand revolutions of the balls. No one 
will imagine that this could be done by accident. 

In fact it is allowed by all those who have considered 
this subject, that such a coincidence of the existing 
state with the mechanical requisites of permanency 
cannot be accidental. Laplace has attempted to calcu-* 
late the probability tjiat it is not the result of accident 
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He takes into account, in addition to the motions which 
we have mentioned, the revolutions of the satellites 
about their primaries, and of the sun and planets about 
their axes : and he finds that there is a probability, far 
higher than that which we have for the greater part of 
undoubted historical events, that these appearances are 
not the effect of chance. " We ought therefore," he 
says, " to believe, with at least the same confidence, 
that a primitive cause has directed th^ planetary 
motions." , 

The solar system is thus, by the confession of all 
sides, <^mpletely different from anything which we 
nu^t anticipate from the casual operation of its known 
laws. The laws of motion are no less obeyed to the 
letter in the most irregular that in the most regular 
motions ; no less in the varied circuit of the ball which 
flies round a tennis court, than in the going of a clock; 
no less in the fantastical jets and leaps which breakers 
make when they burst in a comer of a rocky shore, 
than in the steady swell of the open sea. The laws of 
motion alone will not produce the regularity which we 
admire in the motiouB of the heavenly bodies. There 
must be an original adjustment of the system on which 
these laws are to act; a selection of the arbitrary 
qimntities which they are to involve ; a primitive cause 
which shall dispose the elements in due relation to 
each other; in order that regular recurrence may 
accompany constant change; that perpetual motion 
may be combined with perpetual stability; that derange- 
ments which go on increasing for thousands or i<x 
millions of years may finally cure tjiemselves ; and that 
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the same laws which lead the planets slightly aside 
from their paths, may narrowly limit their deviations, 
and bring them back jfrom their almost imperceptible 
wanderings. 

If a man does not deny that any possible peculiarity 
in the disposition of the planets with regard to the sun 
could afford evidence of a controlling and ordering 
purpose, it seems difficult to imagine how he could 
look for evidence stronger than that which there actuaUy 
is. Of all the innumerable possible cases of systems, 
governed by the existing laws of force and motion, tliat 
one is selected which alone produces such a stead&st 
periodicity, such a constant average of circumstances, 
as are, so far as we can conceive, necessary conditions 
for the existence of organic and sentient life. And 
this selection is so far from being an obvious or easily 
discovered means to this end, that the most profound 
and attentive consideration of the properties of space 
and number, with all the appliances and aids we can 
obtain, are barely sufficient to enable tis to see that the 
end is thus secured, and that it can be secured in no 
other way. Surely the obvious impression which arises 
from this view of the subject is, that the solar system, 
with its adjustments, is the work of an Intelligence, 
who perceives, as self-evident, those truths, to which 
we attain painfally and slowly, and after all imperfectij; 
who has employed in every part of creation refined 
contrivances, which we can only with effort understand; 
and who, in innumerable instances, exhibits to ns 
what we should look upon as remarkable difficulties 
remarkably overcome, if it were not that, through the 
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perfection of the provision, the trace of the difficulty is 
sdmost obliterated. 



Chap. IV. — The Swa in the Centre, 

The next circumstance which we shall notice as 
indicative of design in the arrangement of the material 
portions of the solar system, is the position of the sun, 
the source of light and heat, in the centre of the 
system. This could hardly have occurred by any thing 
which we can call chance. Let it be granted, that the 
law of gravitation is established, and that we have a 
large mass, with others much Smaller in its comparative 
vicinity. The small bodies may then move round the 
larger, but this will do nothing towards making it B:8un 
to them. Their motions might take place, the whole 
system remaining still utterly dark and cold, without 
day or summer. In order that we may have something 
more than this blank and dead assemblage of ilnoving 
clods, the machine must be lighted up and warmed. 
Some of the advantages of placing the lighting and 
wanning apparatus in the centre are obvious to us. It 
is in this way only that we could have those regular 
periodical returns of solar influence, which, as we have 
seen, are adapted to the constitution of the living 
creation. And we can easily conceive, that there may 
be other incongruities in a system with a travelling u 
sun, of which we can only conjecture the nature. No 
one probably will doubt that the existing system, with 
the sun in the centre, is better than any one of a 
different kind would be. 
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Now this lighting imd warming by a central son are 
something superadded to the mere mechanical arrange- 
{ ments of the universe. There is no apparent reason 
why the largest mass of gravitating matter should 
diffuse inexhaustible supplies of light and heat in all 
directions, while the otitier masses are merely passive 
with respect to such influences. There is no obvious 
connexion between mass and luminousness, or tem- 
perature. No one, probably, will contend that tbe 
materials of our system are necessarily luminous or hot 
According to the conjectures of astronomers, the heat 
and light of the sun do not reside in its mass^ but in a 
coating which lies on its surface. If such a coating 
were fixed there by the force of universal gravitation, 
how could we avoid having a similar coating on the 
surface of the earth, and of all the other globes of the 
system ? If light consists in the vibrations of an ether, 
which we have mentioned as -a probable opinion, why 
has the sun alone the power of exciting such vibrations? 
If light be the emission of material pardcles, why does 
the sun alone emit such particles ? Similar questions 
may be asked, with regard to heat, whatever be the 
theory we adopt on that subject. Here then we appear 
to find marks of contrivance. The sun might become, 
we will suppose, the centre of the motions of the 
planets by mere mechanical causes : but what caused 
the centre of their motions to be also tiie source of 
those vivifying influences? Allowing that no inter- 
position was requisite to regulate the revolutions of Hie 
system, yet observe what a peculiar arrangement in 
other respects was necessary, in order that these 
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revolutions might produce days and seasons ! The 
machine will move of itself, we may grant : but who 
constructed the machine, so that its movements might 
answer the purposes of life ? How was the <5andle 
placed upon the candlestick ? how was the fire deposited 
on the hearth, so that the comfort and weU-being of 
the family might be secured ? Did these too fall into 
their places by the casual operation of gravity ? and, if 
not, is there not here a clear evidence of intelligent 
design, of arrangement with a benevolent end ? 

This argument is urged with grekt force by Newton 
himself. In his first letter to Bentley, he allows that 
matter might form itself into masses by the force of 
attraction. " And thus," says he, " might the sun and 
fixed gtars be formed, supposing the matter were of a 
lucid nature. But how the matter should divide itself 
into two sorts; and that part of it which is fit to 
compose a shining body should fall down into one mass, 
and make a sun ; and the rest, which is fit to compose 
an opaque body, should coalesce, not into one great 
hody, like the shining matter, but into many little 
ones ; or if the sun at first were an opaque body like the 
planets, or the planets lucid bodies like the sun, how 
he alone should be changed into a shining body, whilst 
all they continue opaque ; or all they be changed into 
opaque ones, while he continued unchanged : I do not 
think explicable by mere natural causes, but am forced 
to ascribe it to the counsel and contrivance of a 
volnntary Agent;" 
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Chap. V.— 7%e SateUiUs. 

I. A PERSON of ordinary feelings, who, on a fine 
moonlight night, sees our satellite pouring her mild 
radiance on field and town, path and moor, wiU 
probably not only be disposed to "bless the useful 
light,^' but also to believe that it was " ordained " for 
that purpose ; — ^that the lesser light was made to rule 
the night as certainly as the greater light was made to 
rule the day. 

Laplace, however, does not assent to this belief. He 
observes, that " some partisans of final causes haie 
imagined that the moon was given to the earth to afford 
light during the night:" but he remarks that this 
cannot be so, for that we are often deprived at the same 
time of the light of the sim and the moon ; and he 
points out how the moon might have been placed so as 
to be always " full." 

That the light of the moon affords, to a certain 
extent^ a supplement to the light of the sun, will 
hardly be denied. If we take man in a condition m 
which he uses artificial light scantily only, or not at all, 
there can be no doubt that the moonlight nights are for 
him a very important addition to the time of dayUght 
And as a small proportion only of the whole number of 
nights are without some portion of moonlight, the fact 
that sometimes both luminaries are invisible very Utile 
diminishes the value of this advantage. Why we have 
not more moonlight, either in duration or in quantitft 
is an inquiry which a philosopher could hardly be 
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tempted to enter upon, by any success which has 
attended previous speculations of a similar nature. 
"Why should not the moon be ten times as large as 
she is ? Why should not the pupil of man's eye be 
ten times as large as it is, so as to receive more of the 
light which does arrive ? We do not conceive that our 
inability to answer the latter question prevents our 
knowing that the eye was made for seeing : nor does our 
inability to answer the former, disturb our persuasion 
that the moon was made to give light upon the earth. 

Laplace suggests that if the moon had been placed 
at a certain distance beyond the earth, it would have 
revolved about the sun in the same time as the earth 
does, and would have always presented to us a fiill 
moon. For this purpose it must have been about four 
times as far from us as it really is ; and would therefore, 
other things remaining unchanged, have only been one 
sixteenth as large to the eye as our present full moon. 
We shall not dwell on the discussion of this suggestion, 
for the reason just intimated. But we may observe 
that in such a system as Laplace proposes, it is not yet 
proved, we believe, that the arrangement would be 
stable, under the influence of the disturbing forces. 
And we may add that such an arrangement, in which 
the motion of one body has a co-ordinate reference to 
two others, as the motion of the moon on this hypothesis 
would have to the sim and the earth, neither motion 
being subordinate to the other, is contrary to the 
whole known analogy of cosmical phenomena, and 
therefore has no claim to our notice as a subject of 
discussion. 
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II. In tuming our considerattozi to the satellites of 
the other planets o£ our system, there is one faet whkli 
immediately arrests our attention; — ^the nniober of 
such attendant bodies appears to iaicrease as we proceed 
to planets'f&rther and farther from the sun. Such at 
least is the general rule. Mercury and Y^ins, the 
planets nearest the sun, have no such attendants^ the 
eartdi has one. Mars, indeed, who is stiU. &rther 
removed, has none ; nor have the minor planets, Juno. 
Vesta, Ceres, Pallas ; so that the rule is only approxi- 
mately verified. But Jupiter, who is at five tinies the 
earth's distance, has four satellites ; and Saturn, who 
is again at a distance nearly twice as great,, has se^en, 
besides that most extraordinary phenomenon, his ring, 
^vdiich, for purposes of iUuminajtiDn, is equivalent to 
many thousand satelHtes. Of Uranus it is difficult to 
speak, for his great distance renders it ahnost impos- 
.^ble to observe the smaller circumstances oi his 
condition. It does not appear at all probaMe tiiat 
he has a ring, like Saturn; but he has at least five 
satellites which are visible to us, at the enoxmous 
distance of 900 millions of nules ; and we believe that 
the astronomer will hardly denj that he may possiUr 
have thousands of smaller ones circulating about Hitii 

But leaving conjecture, and taking only the ascer- 
tained cases of Yenus, the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
we conceive that a person of common understanding 
will be strongly impressed with the persuasion that the 
satellites are x>l^<26d in the system with a view to 
compensate for the diminished light of the sun at 
greater distances. The smaller planets, Juno> Yesta, 
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Geres, and PaUas^ differ from the rest m so many 
ways, and suggest so many coi^ectures of reasoaas fov 
such differences, that we should ahnost expect to find 
them exceptions to such a rule. Mars is a more 
obvious exception. Some persons might conjecture 
from this case, that the arrangement itself, like other 
useful arrangements, has been biroaght about by som« 
wider law which we have not yet detected. But whether 
or not we entertain such a guess,, (it can be nothing 
more,) we see in other parts of creation so many 
examples of apparent exceptions to rules^ which are 
afiterwards found to be capable of explanation, or to 
be provided for by particular contrivances, that no one, 
famUiar with such contemplations, will, by one anomaly, 
be driven from the persuasion that the end which the 
arrangements of the satellites seem suited to answer is 
really cme of the ends of their creation. 

« 

Chap. VI. — The StahUUy of the Ocean. 

What is meant by the- stability of the ocean may 
perhaps be explained by means of the following illus- 
tration. If we suppose. the whole globe of the earth 
to be composed of water, a sphere of cork inuaersed in 
any part of it would come to the surface of the water, 
except it were placed exactly at the centre of the earth; 
and even if it were so placed, the slightest displacement 
of the cork sphere would end in its rising and floating. 
This would be the case whatever were the size of the 
cork sphere, and even if it were so large as to leave 
comparatively little room for th^ water ; and the result 
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would be nearly the same, if the cork sphere, when in 
its central position, had on its surface prominences 
which projected above the surface of the water. Now 
this brings us to the case in which we I^ave a globe 
resembling our present earth, composed like it of water 
and of a solid centre, with islands and continents, but 
having these solid parts all made of cork. And it 
appears by the preceding reasoning, that in this case, 
if there were to be any disturbance either of the solid 
or fluid parts, the solid parts would rise from the 
centre of the watery sphere as far as they could : that 
is, all the water would run to one side and leave the 
land on the other. Such an ocean would be in unstable 
equilibrium. 

Now a question naturally occiurs, is the equilibrium 
of our present ocean of this unstable kind, or is it 
stable? The sea, after its most violent agitations, 
appears to return to its former state of repose ; but 
may not some extraordinary cause produce in it some 
derangement which may go on increasing till the waters 
all rush one way, and thus drown the highest moun- 
tains ? And if we are safe from this danger, what are 
the conditions by which we are so secured ? 

The iQustration which we have employed obviously 
suggests the answer to this question ; namely, that the 
equilibrium is tmstable, so long as the solid parts are 
of such a kind as to float in the fluid parts ; and of 
course we should expect that the equilibrium will be 
stable whenever the contrary is the case, that is, when 
the solid parts of the earth are of greater specific 
gravity than the sea. A more systematic mathematical 
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calculation has conducted Laplace to a demonstration 
of this result. 

The mean specific gravity of the earth appears to be 
about ^t;^ times that of water, so that the condition of 
the stability of the ocean is abundantly fiilfilled. And 
the provision by which this stability is secured was put 
in force through the action of those causes, whatever 
they were, which made the density of the solid materials 
and central parts of the earth greater than the density 
of the incumbent fluid. 

When we consider, however, the manner in which 

the wisdom of the Creator, even in those cases in which 

his care is most apparent, as in the structure of 

animals, works by means of intermediate causes and 

general laws, we shall not be ready to reject all belief 

of an end in such a case as this, merely because the 

means are mechanical agencies. Laplace says, "In 

virtue of gravity, the most dense of the strata of the 

earth are those nearest to the centre ; and thus the 

mean density exceeds that of the waters which cover 

it; which suffices to secure the stability of the equi- 

Ubrium of the seas, and to put a bridle upon the fury 

of the waves." This statement, if exact, would not 

prove that He who subjected the materials of the earth 

to the action of gravity did not intend to restrain the 

rage of the waters : but the statement is not true in 

£Etct. The lower strata, so far as man has yet examined, 

are very far from being constantly, or even generally, 

heavier than the superincumbent ones. And certainly 

solidification by no means implies a greater density 

than fluidity : the density of Jupiter is one fourth, that 
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of Saturn less than one seyenth^ of that of the earih. 
If an ocean of water were poured into the cavittes upon 
the surface of Saturn, its equilibrium would not be 
stable. It would leave its bed on one side of the 
globe ; and the planet would finally be compofied of 
one hemisphere of water and one of land* If the 
earth had an ocean of a fluid six times as heavy as 
water, (quicksilver is thirteen tiioes as heavy,) we 
should have, in like manner, a dry and a fluid hemi- 
sphere. Our inland rivers would probably never be 
able to reach the shores, but would be dried up on their 
way, like those which run in torrid deserts;' perhaps 
the evaporation from the ocean would never reach the 
inland mountains, and we should have no rivers at alL 
Without attempting to imagine the details of such a 
condition, it is easy to see, that ta secure the existence 
of adiffierent one is an end which i» in harmony with 
all that we see of the preserving care displayed in the 
rest of creation.* 

We have referred to Laplace, as a profound mathe- 
matician, who has strongly expressed the opinion, that 

* The stability of the axis of rotation aboat whioh tha earth.revolveB 
has sometimes been adduced as an instance of preseryative care. The 
stability, however, would follow necessarily, if the earth, or its super- 
ficial parts, were originally fluid ; and that they were so is an ojttnion 
widely oaeeiyed, both among astronomers and geologists. The osgioal 
flnidit J of the earth is probably a droumstanoe depending upon the 
general scheme of creation ; and cannot with propriety be conndored 
with reference to one particular result. We shaU therefore omit any 
further consideration of this argument. 
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tixe arrangement by which the stability of the solar 
system is secured is not the result of chance ; that 
" a prirmUve cause has directed the planetary motions/* 
This author^ however, having arrived, as we have 
done, at this conviction, does not draw from it the / 
conclusion which has appeared to us so irresistible, 
that ''the admirable arrangement of the solar system 
cannot but be the work of an intelligent, and most 
powerful BeiQg." He quotes these expressions, which 
are those of Newton, and points at them as instances 
where that great philosopher had deviated from the 
method of true philosophy. He himself proposes an 
hypothesis concerning the nature of the prirmtive canum 
of which he conceives the existence to be thus pro- 
bable: and this hypothesis, on account of the feusts 
which it attempts to combine, the view of the universe 
which it presents, and the eminence of the person by 
whom it is propounded, deserves OBr notice. 

I. Laplace conjectures that in the original condition 
of the solar system, the sun revolved upon his axis, 
surrounded by an atmosphere which, ii; virtue of an 
excessive heat, extended fiax beyond the orbits of all 
the planets, the planets as yet having no existence. 
The heat gradually dinunished, and as the solar 
atmosphere contracted by cooling,, the rapidity of its 
rotation increased by the laws of rotatory motion,, and 
an exterior zone of vapour was detached from the rest^ 
the e^tral attraction being no longer able to overcome 
the increased centrifugal force* This zone of vapour 
might in some cases retain its focm, as we see it in 
Saturn's ring; but more usually the ring of. va^pour 
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would break into several masses, and these would 
generally coalesce into one mass, which would reyolve 
about the sun. Such portions of the solar atmosphere, 
abandoned successively at different distances, would 
form *^ planets in the state of vapour." These masses 
of vapour, it appears from mechanical considerations, 
would have each its rotatory motion, and as the cooling 
of the vapour still went on, would each produce a 
planet, which might have satellites and rings, formed 
from the planet in the same manner as the planets 
were formed from the atmosphere of the sun. 

It may easily be conceived that all the primaij 
motions of a system so produced would be .nearly 
circular, nearly in the plane of the original equator of 
the solar rotation, and in the direction of that rotation. 
Beasons are offered also to show that the motions of 
the satellites thus produced and the motions of rotation 
of the planets must be in the same direction. And 
thus it is held that the hypothesis accoimts for the 
most remarkable circumstances in the structure of the 
solar system : namely, the motions of the planets in 
the same direction, and almost in the same plane ; the 
motions of the satellites in the same direction as 
those of the planets ; the motions of rotation of these 
different bodies still in the same direction as the other 
motions, and in planes not much different ; the small 
excentricity of the orbits of the planets, upon which 
condition, along with some of the preceding ones, the 
stability of the system depends; and the position of 
the source of light and heat in the centre of the 
system. 
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It is not necessary for the purpose, nor suitable to 
the plan of the present treatise, to examine, on physical 
grounds, the probability of the above hypothesis. It 
is proposed by its author, with great difi&dence, as a 
conjecture only. We might, therefore, very reasonably 
put off all discussion of the bearings of this opinion 
upon our views of the government of the world, till the 
opinion itself should have assumed a less indistinct 
and precarious form. It can be no charge against our 
doctrines, that there is a difficulty in reconciling with 
them arbitrary guesses and half-formed theories. We 
shall, however, make a few observations upon this 
nehvlar hypothesis, as it may be termed. 

n. If we grant, for a moment, the hypothesis, it by 
no means proves that the solar system was formed 
without the intervention of intelligence and design. 
It only transfers our view of the skill exercised, and 
the means employed, to another part of the work. 
For, how came the sun and its atmosphere to have 
such materials, such motions, such a constitution, that 
these consequences followed from their primordial 
condition ? How came the parent vapour thus to be 
capable of coherence, separation, contraction, solidifi- 
cation ? How came the laws of its motion, attraction, 
repulsion, condensation, to be so fixed, as to lead to a 
beautiful and harmonious system in the end? How 
came it to be neither too fluid nor too tenacious, to 
contract neither too quickly nor too slowly, for the 
successive formation of the several planetary bodies ? 
How came that substance, which at one time was a 
luminous vapour, to be, at a subsequent period, solids 
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• aad fluids of many yarious kinds ? What Imt design 
and iixtelligence prepared and tempered this previously 
existing element, so that it shoidd by its natonl 
(dianges produce such «sl ordeaiy system? 

And if in this way we snppese a planet to be pro- 
duced, what sort of a body would it be ? — something, 
it may be presumed, resembling a large meteoric stone. 
How comes this mass to be covered with motion and 
oi^anisation, with life and happiness ? What i»rimiti?e 
cause stocked it with plants and animals, and produced 
all the wonderful and subtle contrivances which we 
find in their structure, all ihe wide and profound 
mutual dependences which we trace in their economy? 
Was man, with his thought and feeling, his powers 
and hopes, his will and conscience, also produced as 
an ultimate result of the condensation of the solar 
atmosphere ? Except we allow a prior purpose and 
intelligence presiding over this material ''primitive 
cause," how irreconcilable is it with the evidence which 
crowds in upon us on every side ! 

in. In the next place we may observe concerning this 
hypothesis, that it carries us back to the beginning of 
the present system of things ; but that it is impossible 
for our reason to stop at the point thus presented 
to it. The sun, the earth, the planets, the moons, 
were brought into their«present order out of a previous 
state, and, as is supposed in the theoiy, by the natural 
\} operation of laws. But how came that previous state 
to exist? We are compelled to suppose that it, in 
like manner, was educed &om a still prior state of 
thiiigs ; aad this, again, must Have been the result of a 
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condition prior still. Nor is it possible for ns to £nd, 
in the tenets of the nebular hypothesis, any resting* 
place or satisfaction for the miad. The same reasoning 
faculty, wMcli seeks for the origin of the present 
syBtem of things, and is capable of assenting to, or 
dissenting from, the hypothesis propounded by Laplace 
as an answer to this inquiry, is necessarily led to seek, 
in the same manner, for the origin of any previous 
system of things^ out of idbich the present may appear 
to have grown : and must pursue this train of inquiries 
unremittingly, so long as the answ^ which it receives 
describes a mere assemblage of matter and motion; 
since it would be to contradict the laws of matter and 
the nature of motion, to suppose such an assemblage 
to be tiiie jiT^st condition. 

The refiectiton just stated, may be illustrated by the 
farther consideration of the nebular hypothesis. This 
opinion refers us, for the origin of the solar system, to 
a Sim surrounded with an atmosphere of enormously 
elevated temperature, revolving and cooUng. But^ as 
['we ascend to a still earlier period, what state of things 
are we to suppose ? — ^a still hi^xer temperature, a stiU 
more diffiised atmosphere, n Laplace conceives that, in 
its primitive state, the sun consisted in a diffused 
luminosity, so as to resemble those nebulse among the 
fixed stars, which are seen by the aid of the telescope, 
and which exhibit a nucleus, more or less brilliant, 
surrounded by a cloudy brightness. "This anterior 
state was itself preceded by other states, in which the 
nebukms matter was more and more diffused, the 
nucleuB being less and less iuminous. We arrive," 
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Laplace says, ^^in this manner, at a nebulosity so 
diffuse, that its existence could scarcely be suspected.*' 

" Such is/' he adds, " in fact, the first state of the 
nebulsB which Herschel carefully observed by means of 
his powerful telescopes. He traced the progress of con- 
densation, not indeed on one nebula, for this progress 
can only become perceptible to us in the course of 
centuries ; but in the assemblage of nebulae ; much in 
the same manner as in a large forest we may trace the 
growth of trees amoilg the examples of different ages 
which stand side by side. He saw, in the first place, 
the nebulous matter dispersed in patches, in the 
different parts of the sky. He saw in some of these 
patches this matter feebly condensed round one or 
more faint nuclei. In other nebulse, these nuclei were 
brighter in proportion to the surrounding nebulosity ; 
when by a further condensation the atmosphere of 
each nucleus becomes separate from the others, the 
result is multiple nebulous stars, formed by brilliant 
nuclei very near each other, and each surrounded by an 
atmosphere : sometimes the nebulous matter condens- 
ing in a uniform manner has produced nebulous 
systems which are called planetary. Finally, a still 
greater degree of condensation transforms aU. these 
nebulous systems into stars. The nebulse, classed 
according to this philosophical view, indicate with 
extreme probability their future transformation into 
stars, and the anterior nebulous condition of the stars 
which now exist." 

It appears then that the highest point to which this 
series of conjectures can conduct us, is *' an extremelj 
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diffused nebulosity," attended, we may suppose, by a 
far higher degree of heat, than that which, at a later 
period of the hypothetical process, keeps all the mate- 
rials of our earth and planets in a state of vapour. 
Now, is it not impossible to avoid asking, whence was 
this light, this heat, this diffusion ? How came the 
laws which such a state implies, to be already in 
existence ? Whether light and heat produce their 
effects by means of fluid vehicles or otherwise, they 
have complex and varied laws which indicate the exis- 
tence of some subtle machinery for their action. When / 
and how was this machinery constructed ? Whence, 
too, that enormous expansive power which the nebulous 
matter is supposed to possess ? And if, as would 
seem to be supposed in this doctrine, all the material 
ingredients of the earth existed in this diffuse nebu- 
losity, either in the state of vapour, or in some state of 
still greater expansion, whence were they and their 
properties ? how came there to be of each simple 
substance which now enters into the composition of 
the universe, just so much and no more ? Do we not, 
fer more than ever, require an origin of this origin ? 
an explanation of this explanation ? Whatever may 
be the merits of the opinion as a physical hypothesis, 
with which we do not here meddle, can it for a moment / 
prevent our looking beyond the hypothesis, to a First ^ 
Cause, an Intelligent Author, an origin proceeding 
from free volition, not from material necessity ? 

But again : let us ascend to the highest point of the 
hypothetical progression : let us suppose the nebulosity 
diffused throughout all space, so that its course of 
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running into patches is not yet begun. How are we 
to suppose it distributed ? Is it equably difiused in 
every part? clearly not; for if it were, what should 
cause it to gather into masses, so various in size, fona 
an4 arrangement ? The separation of the nebulous 
matter into distinct nebulae implies necessarily some 
original inequality of distribution ; some determimog 
circumstances in its primitive condition. Whence 
were these circumstances ? this inequality ? we are 
still compelled to seek some ulterior agency and power. 
Why must .the primeval condition be (me of change 
at all ? Why should not the nebulous matter be 
equably diffused throughout space, and continue for 
ever in its state of equable diffusion, as it must do, 
from the absence of all cause to determine the time and 
manner of its separa-tion ? why should this nebulous 
matter grow cooler and cooler ? why should it not 
retain for ever the same degree of heat, whatever heat 
be ? If heat be a fluid ; if to cool be to part with this 
fluid, as many philosophers suppose, what becomes of 
the fluid heat of the nebulous matter, as the matter 
cools down ? Into what unoccupied region does it find 
its way? 

Innumerable questions of the same kind might be 
N^j asked, and the conclusion to be drawn is, that* every 
new physical theory which we include in our view of 
the universe, involves us in new difficulties and per- 
plexities, if we try to erect it into an ultimate and final 
account of the existence and arrangement of the world 
in which we live. With the evidence of such theories, 
ccmsidtered as scientific generalisations of ascertained 
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facts, with their claims to a place in our natural philo- 
sophy, we have here nothing to do. But if they are 
put forwards as a disclosure of the ultimate cause of 
that which occurs, and as superseding the necessity of 
looking further or higher ; if they claim a place in our 
Natural Theology, as well as our Natural Philosophy ; 
we conceive that their pretensions will not bear a 
moment's examination. 

Leaving then to other persons and to future ages to 
decide upon the scientific merits of the nebular hypo- 
thesis, we conceive that the final fate of this opinion 
cannot, in sound reason, affect at all the view which we 
have been endeavouring to illustrate ; — the view of the 
universe as the work of a wise and good Creator. Let 
it be supposed that the point to which this hypothesis 
leads us, is the ultimate point of physical science : that 
the fsurthest glimpse we can obtain of the material 
universe by our natural faculties, shows it to us occupied 
by a boundless abyss of luminous matter : still we ask, 
how space came to be thus occupied ? how matter came 
to be thus luminous ? If we establish by physical 
proofs, that the first fact which can be traced in the 
history of the world, is that " there was light ; " we 
shall still be led, even by our natural reason, to suppose 
that before this could occur, " God said, let there be 
light." 
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Chap. VIII. — T?ie Existence of a Resisting Medium in the 

Solar System, 

The question of a plenum and a vacwwm, was formerly 
much debated among those who speculated conceming 
the constitution of the universe ; that is, they disputed 
whether the celestial and terrestrial spaces are abso- 
lutely full, each portion being occupied by some matter 
or other; or whether there are, between and among 
the material parts of the world, empty spaces free from 
all matter, however rare. This question was often 
treated by means of abstract conceptions and d 'prion 
reasonings; and was sometimes considered as one in 
which the result of the struggle between rival systems of 
philosophy, the Cartesian and Newtonian for instance, 
was involved. It was conceived by some that the 
Newtonian doctrine of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, according to mechanical laws, required that the 
space in which they moved should be, absolutely and 
metaphysically speaking, a vacuum. 

This, however, is not necessary to the truth of the 
Newtonian doctrines, and does not appear to have 
been intended to be asserted by Newton himself. 
Undoubtedly, according to his theory, the motions of 
the heavenly bodies were calculated on the supposition 
that they do move in a space void of any resisting 
fluid ; and the comparison of the places so calculated 
with the places actually observed (continued for a long 
course of years, and tried in innumerable cases), did 
not show any difference which implied the existence 
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of a resisting fluid. The Newtonian, therefore, was 
justified in asserting that either there was no such 
fluid, or that it was so thin and rarefied, that no 
phenomenon yet examined by astronomers was capable 
of betraying its efifects. 

This was all that the Newtonian needed or ought to 
maintain ; for his philosophy, founded altogether upon 
observation^ had nothing to do with abstract possi- 
bilities and metaphysical necessities. And in the same 
manner in which observation and calculation thus 
showed that there could be none but a very rare 
medium pervading the solar system, it was left open to 
observation and calculation to prove that there was 
such a medium, if any facts could be discovered which 
offered suitable evidence. 

Within the last few years, facts have been observed 
which show, in the opinion of some of the best mathe- 
maticians of Europe, that such a very rare medium 
does really occupy the spaces in which the planets 
move; and it may be proper and interesting to con- 
sider the bearing of this opinion upon the views and 
arguments which we have had here to present. 

I. Reasons might be offered, founded on the universal 
diffusion of light and on other grounds, for beheving 
tliat the planetary spaces cannot be entirely free from 
matter of some kind; and wherever matter is, we 
should expect resistance. But the facts which have 
thus led astronomers to the conviction that such a 
resisting medium really exists, are certain circum- 
stances occurring in the motion of a body revolving 
round the stm, which is now usually called Encke's 
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comet. This body revolves in a very excentric or 
oblong orbit, its greatest or aphelion distance from the 
sun, and its nearest or perihelion distance, being in the 
proportion of more than ten to one. In this respect it 
agrees with other comets; but its time of revolntion 
about the sun is much less than that of the comets 
which have excited most notice ; for while they appear 
only at long intervals of years, the body of which we 
are now speaking returns to its perihelion every 120h 
days, or in about three years and one-third. Another 
observable circumstance in this singular body is its 
extreme apparent tenuiiy : it appears as a loose inde- 
finitely formed speck of vapour, through which the 
stars are visible with no perceptible diminution of 
their brightness. This body was first seen by Mechain 
and Messier, in 1786,* but they obtained only two 
observations, whereas three, at least, are requisite to 
determine the path of a heavenly body. Miss Herschel 
discovered it again in 1795, and it was observed by 
several European astronomers. In 1805 it was again 
seen, and again in 1819. Hitherto it was supposed 
that the four comets thus observed were all different; 
Encke, however, showed that the observations could 
only be explained by considering them as returns of 
the same revolving body; and by doing this, well 
merited that his name should be associated with the 
subject of his discovery. The return of this body in 
1822 was calculated beforehand, and observed in New 
South Wales, the comet being then in the southeni 
part of the heavens ; but on comparing the calculated 

* Airy on Encke*B Comet, p. 1. note. 
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and the observed places, Encke concluded that the 
obserrations could not be exactly explained, without 
supposing a resisting medium. This comet was again 
generally observed in Europe in 1825 and ^1828, and 
the circumstances of the last appearance were parti- 
cularly favourable for determining the absolute amount 
of the retardation arising from the medium, which the 
other observations had left undetermined. 

The effect of this retarding influence is, as might be 
supposed from what has aheady been said, extremely 
sHght ; and would probably not have been perceptible 
at all, but for the loose texture, and small quantity of 
matter, of the revolving body. It will easily be con- 
ceived that a body which has perhaps no more solidity 
or coherence than a cloud of dust, or a wreath of smoke, 
will have less force to make its way through a fluid 
medium, however thin, than a more dense and compact 
body would have. In atmospheric air much rarefied, 
a bullet might proceed for miles without losing any of 
its velocity, while such a loose mass as the comet is 
supposed to be, would lose its projectile motion in the 
space of a few yards. This consideration will account 
for the circumstance, that the existence of such a 
mediom has been detected by observing the motions of 
Encke's comet, though the motions of the heavenly 
bodies previously observed showed no trace of such an 
impediment. 

It will perhaps appear remarkable that a body so 
light and loose as we have described this comet to be, 
should revolve about the sun by laws as fixed and 
certain as those which regulate the motions of those 
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great and solid masses, the Earth and Jnpiter. It is, 
however, certain from observation, that this comet is 
acted npon by exactly the same force of solar attrac- 
tion as the other bodies of the system ; and not only 
so, but that it also experiences the same kind of dis- 
turbing force from the action of the other planets, which 
they exercise upon each other. The effect of all these 
causes has been calculated with great care and labour ; 
and the result has been an agreement with observation 
sufficiently close to show that these causes really act 
but at the same time a residual phenomenon (as Sir J. 
Herschel expresses it) has come to light; and from 
this has been collected the inference of a resisting 
medium. 

This medium produces a very small effect upon the 
motion of the comet, as will easily be supposed from 
what has been said. By Encke's calculation, it appears 
that the effect of the resistance, supposing the comet to 
move in the earth's orbit, would be about l-85Qth of 
the sun's force of the body. The effect of such a 
resistance may appear, at first sight, paradoxical; it 
would be to make the comet move more slowly, but 
perform its revolutions more quickly. This, however, 
will perhaps be understood if it be considered that by 
moving more slowly the comet will be more rapidly 
drawn towards the centre, and that in this way a 
revolution will be described by a shorter path than it 
was before. It appears that in getting round the sun, 
the comet gains more in this way than it loses by the 
diminution of its velocity. The case is much like that 
of a stone thrown in the air; the stone moves more 
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ilowly than it would do if there were no air ; but yet it 
3oines to the earth sooner than.it would do on that 
supposition. 

It appears that the effect of the resistance of the 
ethereal medium, from the first discovery of the comet 
up to the present time, has been to diminish the time 
of revolution by about two days ; and the comet is ten 
days in advance of the place which it would have 
reached, if there had been no resistance. 

II. The same medium which is tlius shown to produce 
an effect upon Encke's comet, must also act upon the 
planets which move through the same spaces. The 
effect upon the planets, however, must be very much 
smaller than the effect upon the comet, in consequence 
of their greater quantity of matter. 

It is not easy to assign any probable value, or even 
any certain limit, to the effect of the resisting medium 
upon the planets. We are entirely ignorant of the 
comparative mass of the comet, and of any of the 
planets ; and hence, cannot make any calculation, 
founded on such a comparison. Newton has endea- 
voured to show how small the resistance of the medium 
must be, if it exists.* The result of his calculation is, 
that if we take the density of the medium to be that 
which our aii* will have at 200 miles from the earth's 
surface, supposing the law of diminution of density to 
go on unaltered, and if we suppose Jupiter to move in 
such a medium, he would in a million years lose less 
than a millionth part of his velocity. If a planet, 
revolving about the sun, were to lose any portion of its 

* Principia, b. iii., prop. x. 
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Telocity by the effect of resistance, it would be drawn 
proportionally nearer the sun, the tendency towards 
the centre being no longer sufficiently counteracted by 
that centrifugal force which arises from the body's 
Telocity. And if ihe resistance were to continue to 
act, the body would be drawn perpetually nearer and 
nearer to the centre, and would describe its reTolutions 
quicker and quicker, till at last it would reach the 
central body, and the system would cease to be a 
system. 

This result is true, however small be the velocity 
lost by resistance ; the only difference being, that when 
the resistance is small, the time requisite to extinguish 
the whole motion will be proportionally longer. In all 
cases the times which come under our consideration in 
problems of this kind are enormous to common appre- 
hension. Thus Encke's comet, according to the results 
of the observations already made, will lose, in ten revo- 
lutions, or thirty-three years, less than 1- 1000th of its 
velocity ; and if this law were to continue, the velocitj 
would not be reduced to one-half its present value in 
less than seven thousand revolutions, or twenty-three 
thousand years. If Jupiter were to lose one-millionth 
of his velocity in a million years (which, as has been 
seen, is far more than can be considered in any way 
probable), he would require seventy millions of years to 
lose 1- 1000th of the velocity; and a period seven 
hundred times as long to reduce the velocity to one- 
half. These are periods of time which quite over- 
whelm the imagination ; and it is not pretended that 
the calculations are made with any pretensions to 
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ccuracy. But at the same time it is beyond doubt^ 

• 

liat though the intervals of time thus assigned to these 
hanges are highly vague and uncertain, the changes 
bemselves must, sooner or later, take place, in con- 
equence of the existence of the resisting medium. 
>ince there is such a retarding force perpetually acting, 
iowever slight it be, it must in the end destroy all the 
celestial motions. It may be millions of millions of 
^ears before the earth's retardation may perceptibly 
iffect the apparent motion of the sun ; but still tiie day 
BriU come (if the same Providence which formed the 
system, should permit it to continue so long) when this 
cause will entirely change the length of our year smd 
the course of our seasons, and finally stop the earth's 
motion round the sun altogther. The smallness of the 
resistance, however small we choose to suppose it, does 
not allow us to escape this certainty. There is a re- 
sisting medium; and, therefore, the movements of the 
solar system cannot go on for ever. The moment 
such a fluid is ascertained to exist, the eternity of the 
movements of the planets becomes as impossible as a 
perpetual motion on the earth. 

ni. The vast periods which are brought under our 
consideration in tracing the effects of the resisting 
medium, harmonise with all that we learn of the con- 
stitation of the universe £rom other sources. Millions, 
and millions of millions of years are expressions that 
at first sight appear fitted only to overwhelm and 
confound all our powers of thought : and such numbers 
are no doubt beyond the limits of anything which we 
can distinctly conceive. But our powers of conception 
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are suited rather to the wants and uses of common life,! 
than to a complete survey of the universe. It is in no 
way unlikely that the whole duration of the solar system 
should be a period immeasurably great in our eyes, 
though demonstrably finite. Such enormous numbei^ 
have been brought under our notice by all the advances 
we have made in our knowledge of nature. Tlie 
smallness of the objects detected by the microscope 
and of their parts ; — ^the multitude of the stars whicli 
the best telescopes of modem times have discovered in 
the sky ; — the duration assigned to the globe of tlie 
earth by geological investigation; — all these result? 
require for their probable expression, numbers, whick 
so far as we see, are on the same gigantic scale as the 
number of years in which the solar system will become 
entirely deranged. Such calculations depend in some 
degree on our relation to the vast aggregate of the 
works of our Creator; and no person who is accus- 
tomed to meditate on these subjects will be surprised 
that the numbers which such an occasion requires 
should oppress our comprehension. No one who has 
dwelt on the thought of a universal Creator and Pre- 
server, will be surprised to find the conviction forced 
upon the mind of every new train of speculation, that 
viewed in reference to Him, our space is a point, our 
time a moment, our millions a handful, our permanence 
a quick decay. 

Our knowledge of the vast periods, both geological 
and astronomical, of which we have spoken, is most 
slight. It is, in fact, little more than that such periods 
exist ; that the surface of the earth has, at wide intervals 
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f -time, undergone great changes in the disposition 
f land and water, and in the forms of animal 
fe ; and that the motions of the heavenly bodies 
Dixnd the sun are affected, though with inconceivable 
Loi^ness, by a force which must end by deranging them 
Itogether. It would, therefore, be rash to endeavour 
o establish any analogy between the periods thus dis- 
losed ; but we may observe that they agree in this, 
Ixat they reduce all things to the general rule oi finite 
luration. As all the geological states of which we find 
evidence in the present state of the earth have had 
:heir termination, so also the astronomical conditions, 
onder which the revolutions of the earth itself proceed, 
involve the necessity of a future cessation of these 
revolutions. 

The contemplative person may well be struck by 

this universal law of the creation. We are in the habit 

sometinies of contrasting the transient destiny of man 

with the permanence of the forests, the mountains, the 

ocean, — ^with the unwearied circuit of the sun. But 

this contrast is a delusion of our own imagination : the 

difference is after all but one of degree. The forest tree 

endures for its centuries and then decays; the mountains 

cnunble and change, and perhaps subside in some 

convulsion of nature ; the sea retires, and the shore 

ceases to resound with the " everlasting " voice of the 

ocean : such reflections have already crowded upon the 

mind of the geologist; and it now appears that the 

courses of the heavens themselves are not exempt from 

the universal law of decay ; that not only the rocks and 

the moimtains, but the sun and the moon have the 
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sentence '' to end " stamped upon their foreheads. 
They enjoy no privilege beyond man except a longer 
respite. The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man 
endures for his threescore years and ten ; an empire^ a 
nation, numbers its centuries, it may be its thousands I 
of years; the continents and islands which its dominion 
includes, have perhaps their date, as those which pre- 
ceded them have had; and the very revolutions of the 
sky by which centuries are numbered will at last 
languish and stand still. 

To dwell on the moral and religious reflections sug- 
gested by this train of thought is not to our present 
piurpose; but we may observe that it introduces a 
homogeneity, so to speak, into the government of the 
universe. Perpetual change, perpetual progression, 
increase and diminution, appear to be the rules of the 
material world, and to prevail without exception. The 
smaller portions of matter which we have near us, and 
the larger, which appear as luminaries at a vast dis- 
tance, different as they are in our mode of conceiving 
them, obey the same laws of motion ; and these laws 
produce the same results : in both cases motion is 
perpetually destroyed, except it be repaired by some 
living power ; in both cases the relative rest of the 
parts of a material system is the conclusion to which 
its motion tends. 

lY. It may, perhaps, appear to spme, that this 
acknowledgment of the tendency of the system to 
derangement through the action of a resisting medium 
is inconsistent with the argument which we havedrawDt 
in a previous cheater, from the provisions for its 
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iiabiliiy. In reality, however, the two views are in 
)erfeet agreement, so far as our purpose is concerned* 
The main point which we had to urge, in the consi- 
ieration of the stability of the system, was, not that it 
5 constructed to last for ever, but that while it lasts, 
he deviations from its mean condition are very small, 
[t is this property which fits the world for its uses. 
To maintain either the past or the future eternity of 
the world, does not appear consistent with physical 
principles, as it certainly does not fall in with the 
cxmvictions of the religious man, in whatever way 
obtained. We conceive that this state of things has 
had a beginning ; we conceive that it will have an end. 
But, in the mean time, we find it fitted, by a number of 
remarkable arrangements, to be the habitation of living 
creatures- The conditions which secure the stability, 
and the smallness of the perturbations of the system, 
are among these provisions. If the excentricity of the 
orbit of Venus, or of Jupiter, were much greater than 
it is, not only might some of the planets, at the close 
of ages, fall into the sun or fly off into infinite space, 
but also, in the intermediate time, the earth^s orbit 
Blight "become much more excentric ; the course of the 
seasons and the average of temperature nri^t vary from 
what they now are, so as to injure or destroy the whole 
organic creation. By certain original arrangements 
these destructive oscillations are prevented. So long 
as the bodies continue to revolve, their orbits will not 
be much different firom what they now are. And this 
result is not affected by the action oS the resisting 
medium. Such a medium cannot increase the ^mall 
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excentricities of the orbits. The range of the periodical 
oscillations of heat and cold will not be extended by 
the mechanical effect of the medium, nor would be, 
even if its density were incomparably greater than it is. 
The resisting medium, therefore, does not at all coun- 
teract that which is most important in the provigioB 
for the permanency of the solar system. If the stability 
of the system had not been secured by the adjustments 
which we described in a former chapter, the course oi 
the seasons might have been disturbed to an injurious 
or even destructive extent in the course of a few 
centuries, or even within the limits of one generation; 
by the effect of the resisting medium, the order of 
nature remains unchanged for a period, compared with 
which the known duration of the human race is 
insignificant. 

But, it may be objected, the effect of the medium 
must be ultimately to affect the duration of the earths 
revolution round the sun, and thus to derange those 
adaptations which depend on the length of the year. 
And, without question, if we permit ourselves to look 
forwards to that inconceivably distant period at which 
the effect of the medium will become sensible, this 
must be allowed to be true, as has been already stated. 
Millions, and probably millions of millions of years 
express inadequately the distance of time at which ibis 
cause would produce a serious effect. That the 
machine of the universe is so constructed that it mar 
answer its purposes for such a period, is surely suffi- 
cient proof of the skill of its workmanship, and of the 
reality of its purpose : and those persons, probably, 
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who are best convinced that it is the work of a wise and 
good Creator, will be least disposed to consider the 
system as imperfect, because in its present condition it 
is not fitted for eternity. 

V. The doctrine of a resisting medium leads us to- 
wards a point which the Nebular Hypothesis assumes ; 
— a beginning of the present order of things. There 
must have been a commencement of the motions now 
going on in the solar system. Since these motions, 
when once begun, would be deranged and destroyed in 
a period which, however large, is yet finite, it is obvious 
we cannot carry their origin indefinitely backwards in 
the range of past duration. There is a period in which 
these revolutions, whenever they had begun, would 
have brought the revolving bodies into contact with 
the central mass ; and this period has in our system 
not yet elapsed. The watch is still going, and 
therefore it must have been wound up within a 
hmited time. 

The solar system, at this its beginning, must have 
been arranged and put in motion by some cause. If 
we suppose this cause to operate by means of the con- 
figurations and the properties of previously existing 
matter, these configurations must have resulted from 
some still previous cause, these properties must have 
produced some previous effects. We are thus led to a 
condition stiU earlier than the assumed beginning ; — 
to an origin of the original state of the imiverse ; and 
in this manner we are carried perpetually further and 
forth^ back, through a labyrinth of mechanical causa- 
tion, without any possibiUty of finding anything in 
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which the mind can acquiesce or rest, till we admit ^' a 
First Cause which is not mechanical" 

Thus the argument which was before urged against 
those in particular, who put forwards the Nebular 
Hypothesis in opposition to the admission of an In- 
telligent Creator, offers itself again, as cogent in itself, 
when we adopt the opinion of a resisting medium, for' 
which the physical proofs have been found to be so 
strong. The argument is indeed forced upon onr 
minds, whatever view we take of the past history of 
the imiverse. Some have endeavoured to evade its 
force by maintaining that the world as it now exists 
has existed from eternity. They assert that the present 
order of things, or an order of things in some war 
resembling the present, produced by the same causes, 
governed by the same laws, has prevailed through an 
infinite succession of past ages. We shall not dwell 
upon any objections to this tenet which might be drawn 
from our own conceptions, or from what may be called 
metaphysical sources. Nor shall we refer to the various 
considerations which history, geology, and astronomical 
records supply, and which tend to show, not only that 
the past duration of the present course of things is 
finite, but that it is short, compared with such periods 
as we have had to speak of. But we may observe, that 
the doctrine of a resisting medium once established, 
makes this imagination untenable ; compels us to go 
back to the origin, not only of the present course of 
the world, not only of the earth, but of the solar system 
itself; and thus sets us forth upon tJiatpatL of research 
into the series of past causation, where we obtain no 
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mswer of which the meaiiing corresponds to our 
questions, till we rest in ihe conclusion of a most 
[>royideiit and most powerful Creating Intelligence. 

It is related of Epicurus that when a boy, reading 
with his preceptor these verses of Hesiod, 

Hi'oi fiev trpttyriTa Xotos yever*, avrap eircira 
s, Toi* €vpvF€pvos iroyrctfv €&>s our<pa\€s cuet 
AOaPortoi/f 

EldeBt of beings^ Chaos first arose, 

Thence Earth wide stretched, the steadfiast seat of all 

The Immortals, 

the young scholar first betrayed his inquisitive genius 
by asking " And chaos whence ? " When in his riper 
years he had persuaded himself that this question was 
sufficiently answered by saying that chaos arose fi:om 
the concourse of atoms, it is strange that the same 
inquisiliye spirit did not again suggest the question 
" and atoms whence ? " And it is clear that however 
often the question " whence ?" had been answered, it 
would still start up as at first. Nor could it suffice as 
an answer to say, that earth, chaos, atoms, were portions 
of a series of changes which went back to eternity. 
The preceptor of Epicurus informed him, that to be 
satisfied on the subject of his inquiry, he must have 
recourse to the philosophers. If the young speculator 
had been told that chaos (if chaos indeed preceded 
the present order) was produced by an Eternal Being, 
ill whom resided purpose and will, he would have re- 
ceived a suggestion which, duly matured by subsequent 

N 2 
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contemplatioD, might have led him to a philosophy far 
more satisfactory than the material scheme can ever 
be, to one who looks, either abroad into the iiiirverse« 
or within into his own bosom. 



Chap. IX. — AfecJianical Laws. 

In the preceding observations we have supposed the 
laws, by which different kinds of matter act and are 
acted upon, to be already in existence; and have 
endeavoured to point out evidences of design and 
adaptation, displayed in the selection and arrangement 
of these materials of the universe. These mat^^rials 
are, it has appeared, supplied in such measures and 
disposed in such forms, that by means of their proper- 
ties and laws the business of the world goes on 
harmoniously and beneficially. But a further question 
occurs : how came matter to have such j^operties and 
laws ? Are these also to be considered as things of 
selection' and institution ? And if so, can we trace 
the reasons why the laws were established in their 
present form ; why the properties which matter actually 
possesses were established and bestowed upon it ? We 
have already attempted, in a previous part of this work, 
to point out some of the advantages which are secured 
by the existing laws of heat, light, and moisture : can 
we, in the same manner, point out the benefits which 
arise £rom the present constitution of those laws of 
matter which are mainly concerned in the production 
of cosmical phenomena ? 

It will readily be perceived that the discussion of this 
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point mnst necessarily require some effort of abstract 
thought. The laws and properties of which we have 
here to speak — the laws of motion and the universal 
properties of matter — are so closely interwoven with 
our conceptions of the external world, that we have 
great difficulty in conceiving them not to exist, or to 
exist other than they are. When we press or lift a 
stone, we can hardly imagine that it could, by possi- 
bility, do otherwise than resist our effort by its hardness 
and by its heaviness, qualities so familiar to us : when 
we throw it, it seems inevitable that its' motion should 
depend on the impulse we give, just as we find that it 
invariably does. 

Nor is it easy to say how far it is really possible to 
suppose the fundamental attributes of matter to be 
different from what they are. If we, in our thoughts, 
attempt to divest matter of its powers of resisting and 
moving, it ceases to be matter, according to our con- 
ceptions, and we can no longer reason upon it with any 
distinctness. And yet it is certain that we can conceive 
the laws of hardness and weight and motion to be quite 
different from what they are, and can point out some 
of the consequences which would result from such 
difference. The properties of matter, even the most 
fimdamental and universal ones, do not obtain by any 
absolute necessity, resembling that which belongs to 
^e properties of geometry. A line touching a circle, 
18 necessa/rily perpendicular to a line drawn to the 
centre through the point touched ; for it may be 
shown that the contrary involves a contradiction : but 
^cre is no contradiction in supposing that a body's 
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motion should naturally diminish, or tiiat its weight 
should increase in removing further from the earth's 
centre. 

/ Thus the properties of matter and the laws of motion 

/ are what we find them, not by virtue of any internal 

j necessity which we can understand. The study of sucL 

j laws and properties may therefore disclose to us the 

! character of that external agency by which we conceive 

' them to have been determined to be what they are ; 

^ and this must be the same agency by which all other 

parts of the constitution of the universe were appointed 

and ordered. 

But we can hardly expect, with regard to such 
subjects, that we shall be able to obtain any complete 
or adequate view of the reasons why these general 
laws are so selected, and so established. These laws 
are the universal basis of all operations which go on, 
at any moment, in every part of space, with regard to 
every particle of matter, organic and inorganic. All 
other laws and properties must have a reference to 
these, and must be influenced by them ; both such as 
men have already discovered, and the far greater 
number which remain still unknown. The general 
economy and mutual relations of all parts of the 
universe must be subordinate to the laws of motion 
and matter of which we here speak. We can easSj 
suppose that the various processes of nature, and the 
dependencies of various creatures, are affected in the 
most comprehensive manner by these laws; — are 
simplified by their simplicity, made consistent by their 
universality; rendered regular by their symmetry. 
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We can easily [suppose that in this way there may be 
the most profound and admirable reasons for the exist- 
ence of the present universal properties of matter, 
which we cannot apprehend in consequence of the 
limited nature of our knowledge, and of our faculties. 
For, though our knowledge on certain subjects, and to 
a certain extent is positive and clear, compared with 
the whole extent of the universe, the whole aggregate 
of things and relations and connexions which exist, 
it is most narrow and partial, most shallow and super- 
ficial. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the reasons 
which we discover for the present form of the laws of 
nature go nearly to the full extent, or to the bottom of 
the reasons, which a more complete and profound 
insight would enable us to perceive. To do justice to 
such reasons, would require nothing less than a perfect 
acquaintance with the whole constitution of every part 
of creation ; a knowledge which man has not, and, so 
far as we can conceive, never can have. 

We are certain, therefore, that our views, with regard 
to this part of our subject, must be imperfect and 
limited. Yet still man has some knowledge with 
regard to various portions of nature ; and with regard 
to those most general and comparatively simple facts 
to which we now refer, his knowledge is more compre- 
hensive, and goes deeper than it does in any other 
province. We conceive, therefore, that we shall not be 
engaged in any rash or presumptuous attempt, if we 
endeavour to point out some of the advantages which 
are secured by the present constitution of some of the 
general mechanical laws of nature ; and to suggest the 
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persuasion of that purpose and wise design, wbich the 
selection of such laws will thus appear to imply. 



Chap. X. — Tke Law of Gravitation, 

We shall proceed to make a few observations on the 
Law of Gravity, in virtue of which the motions of 
planets about the sun, and of satellites about their 
planets take place; and by which also are produced 
the fall downwards of all bodies within our reach, and 
the pressure which they exert upon their supports 
when at rest. The identification of the latter forces 
with the former, and the discovery of the single law by 
which these forces are every where regulated, was the 
great discovery of Newton : and we wish to make it 
appear that this law is established by an intelligent and 
comprehensive selection. 

^ The law of the sun's attraction upon the planets is, 
that this attraction varies inversely as the square of 
the distance ; that is, it decreases as that square in- 
creases. If we take three points or planets of the solar 
system, the distances of which from the sun are in the 
proportion, 1, 2, 3 ; the attractive force which the sun 
at these distances exercises, is as 1, l-4th, and l-9th 
respectively. In the smaller variations of distance 
which occur in the elliptical motion of one planet, the 
variations of the force follow the same law. Moreover, 
not only does the sun attract the planets, but they 
attract each other according to the same law ; the ten- 
dency to the earth which makes bodies heavy, is one of 
the effects of this law : and all these effects of the 
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ittractions of large masses may be traced to the 
ittractioiis of the particles of which they are composed; 
so that the final generalisation, including all the deri* 
p^ative laws, is, that every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other, according to the law of 
the inverse square of the distance. 

Such is the law of universal gravitation. Now, the 
question is, why do either the attractions of masses, or 
those of their component particles, follow this law of 
the inverse square of the distance rather than any 
other ? "When the distance becomes 1, 2, and 3, why 
should not the force also become 1, 2, and 3 ? — or if it 
must be weaker at points more remote from the attract- 
ing body, why should it not be 1, a half, a third ? or 1, 
l-8th, l-27th ? Such laws could easily be expressed 
mathematically, and their consequences calculated. 
Can any reason be assigned why the law which we find 
in operation rmist obtain ? Can any be assigned why 
it should obtain ? 

The answer to this is, that no reason, at all satisfac« 
tory, can be given why such a law must, of necessity, 
be what it is; but that very strong reasons can be 
pointed out why, for the beauty and advantage of the 
system, the present one is better than others. We will 
point out some of these reasons. 

I. In the first place, the system could not have sub- 
sisted, if the force had followed a direct instead of an 
inverse law, with respect to the distance : that is, if it 
had increased when the distance increased. It has been 
sometimes said, that *' all direct laws of force are ex- 
cluded on account of the danger from perturbing 
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farces ; '' * that if the planets had pulled at ibis earth, 
the harder the farther off they were, they would have 
dragged it entirely out of its course. This is not an 
exact statement of what would happen: if die force 
were to be simply in the direct ratio of the distance, 
any number of planets might revolve in the most 
regular and orderly manner. Their mutual effects, 
which we may call perturbations if we please, would be 
considerable ; but these perturbations would be so com- 
bined with the unperturbed motion, as to produce anev 
motion not less regular than the other. This curious 
result would follow, that every body in the system would 
describe, or seem to describe, about every other, an exact 
elliptical orbit ; and that the times of the revolution of 
every 'body in its orbit would be all equal. This is 
proved by Newton, in the 64th proposition of the 
Principia. There would be nothing to prevent all the 
planets, on this supposition, from moving round the 
sun in orbits exactly circular, or nearly circular, accord- 
ing to the mode in which they were set in motion. 

But though the perturbations of the system would 
not make this law inadmissible, there are other oircuni' 
stances which would do so. Under this law, the gravitv 
of bodies at the earth's surface would cease to exist. 
Nothing would fall or weigh downwards. The greater 
action of the distant sun and planets would exactly 
neutralise the gravity of the earth : a ball thrown from 
the hand, however gently, would immediately become a 
satellite of the earth, and would for the future aecom- 
pany it in its course, revolving about it in the space of 

• Paley. 
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me year. All terrestrial things wotdd float about with 
10 principle of coherence or stability : they would obey 
he general law of the system, but would acknowledge 
10 particular relation to the earth. We can hardly 
pretend to judge of the abstract possibility of such a' 
system of things ; but it is clear that it could not exist 
without an utter subversion of all that we can conceive 
of the economy and structure of the world which we 
inhabit. 

With any other direct law of force, we should in 
like manner lose gravity, without gaining the theoretical 
Tegularity of the planetary motions which we have 
described in the case just considered. 

II. Among inverse laws of the distance, (that is, -those 
according to which the force diminishes as the distance 
from the origin of force increases,) all which diminish 
the central force faster than the cube of the distance 
increases are inadmissible, because they are incom- 
patible with the permanent revolution of a planet. 
Under such laws it would follow, that a planet would 
describe a spiral line about the sun, and would either 
approach nearer and nearer to him perpetually, or per- 
petually go farther and further off : nearly as a stone 
at the end of a string, when tibe string is whirled 
round, and is allowed to wrap round the hand, or to 
^wrap from it, approaches to or recedes from the 
hand. 

If we endeavour to compare the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, which really regulates the cen- 
^ force, with other laws, not obviously inadmissible, 
^ for instance, the inverse simple ratio of the distance. 
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a considerable quantity of calculation is found to be 
necessary in order to trace the results, and especiaUv 
the perturbations in the two cases. The perturbations, 
in the supposed case, have not been calculated ; snch 
a calculation being a process so long and laborious 
that it is never gone through, except for the purpose of 
comparing the results of theory with those of observa- 
tion, as we can do with regard to the law of the inverse 
square. We can only say, therefore, that the stabiKty 
of the system, and the moderate limits of the perturba- 
tions, which we know to be secured by the existing 
law, would not, so far as we know, be obtained by anr 
different law. 

Without going into further examination of the sub- 
ject, we may observe that there are some circumstances 
in which the present system has a manifest superiority 
in simplicity over the condition which would hare 
belonged to it if the force had followed any other law. 
Thus, with the present law of gravitation, the planets 
revolve, returning perpetually on the same track, very 
nearly. The earth describes an oval, in consequence 
of which motion she is nearer to the sun in our winter 
than in our summer by about one-thirtieth part of the 
whole distance. And, as the matter now is, the nearest 
approach to the sun, and the farthest recess from himf 
occur always at the same points of the orbit. There is 
indeed a slight alteration in these points, arising from 
disturbing forces, but this is hardly sensible in the 
course of several ages. Now if the force had followed 
any other law, we should have had the earth running 
perpetually on a new track. The greatest and least 
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iistances would have occurred at different parts in 
very successive revolution. The orbit would have 
lerpetually intersected and been interlaced with the 
»ath described in former revolutions ; and the simplicity 
kud regularity which characterises the present motion 
eould have been quite wanting, 
in. Another peculiar point of simplicity in the present 
aw of mutual attraction is this : that it makes the law 
)f attraction for spherical masses the same as for single 
)articles. If particles attract with forces which are 
inversely as the square of the distance, spheres com- 
posed of such particles will exert a force which follows 
the same law. In this character the present law is 
singular^ among all possible laws, excepting that of the 
direct distance which we have already discussed. If 
the law of the gravitation of particles had been that of 
the inverse simple distance, the attraction of a sphere 
would have been expressed by a complex series of 
mathematical expressions, each representing a simple 
law. It is truly remarkable that the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, which appears to be selected as 
that of the masses of the system, and of which the 
mechanism is, that it arises from the action of the 
l^rticles of the system, should lead us to the same law 
for the action of these particles : there is a striking 
VTerogative of simplicity in the law thus adopted. 

The law of gravitation actually prevailing in the 
^lar system has thus great and clear advantages over 
^y law widely different &om it : and has moreover, in 
^lumy of its consequences, a simplicity which belongs 
to this precise law alone. It is in many such respects 
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B^'umqike law : and when we consider that it possesses 
several properties which are pecuLiaur to it, and seyeral 
advantagea which, so far as we can see, may be peculiiif 
to it, and. which are certainly nearly so ; we have some 
ground, it would appear, to look upon its peculiarities 
and its advantages as connected. For the reasoos 
mentioned in the last chapter, we can hardly expect to 
discern fully tiie way in which the system is benefited 
by the simplioiiy of this law, and by the mathematical 
elegance of its consequences : but when we see that it 
has some such beauties, and some manifest benefits, we 
may easily suppose that our ignorance and limited capa- 
city alone prevent our perceiving that there are, for the 
selection of this law of force, reasons of a far more 
refined and comprehensive T^inrl than those which we 
can distinctly apprehend. 

IV. But before quitting this subject we may offer a 
few further observations on the question, whether gravi- 
tation and the law of gravitation be necessary attributes 
of matter. We have spoken of the selection of this 
law ; but is it selected ? Could it have been otherwise? 
1a not the force of attraction a necessary consequence 
of the fundamental properties of matter ? 

This is a question which has been much agitste^ 
among the followers of Newton. Some have rom' 
tained, as Cotes, that gravity is an inherent property oi 
all matter ; others, with Newton himself, have consi- 
dered it as an appendage to the essential quahties *d 
matter, and have proposed hypotheses to account for 
the mode in which its effects are produced. 

The result of all that can be said on the subject 
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pprears to be this : that no one can demonstrate the 
ossibility of deducing gravity from the acknowledged 
axxdamental properties of matter : and that no philo- 
oplier asserts, that matter has been found to exist, 
yliich was destitute of gravity. It is a property which 
^e liave no ri^t to call necessary to matter, hut every 
'eason to suppose wniversaL 

If we could show gravity to be a necessary conse- 
luence of those properties which we adopt as essential 
ix> ovx notion of matter, (extension, solidity, mobility, 
inertia,) we might then call it also one of the essential 
properties. But no one probably will assert that this 
is the case. Its universality is a fact of observation 
merely. How then came a property, — ^in its existence 
so needfdl for the support of the universe, in its laws 
so well, adapted to the purposes of creation, — ^how came 
it to be thus universal ? Its being found everywhere 
is necessary for its uses ; but this is so far from being 
a sufficient explanation of its existence, that it is an 
additional fact to be explained. We have here, then, 
an agency, most simple in it& rule, most comprehensive 
in its influence, most effectual and admirable in its 
operation. What evidence could be afforded of design, 
by laws of mechanical action, which this law thus exist- 
ing and thus operating does not afford us ? 

V. It is not necessary for our purpose to consider 
the dieories which have been proposed to account for 
ihfi-action of gravity. They have proceeded on the 
plan of reducing this action to the result of pressure or 
impulse. Even if such theories could be established, 
tibey could not muoh^ or at all, affect our argument; 
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for the arrangements by which pressure or impact 
could produce the effects which gravity produces^ must 
be at least as clearly results of contrivance, as gravitj 
itself can be. 

In fact, however, none of these attempts can be consi- 
dered as at all successful. That of Newton is verv 
remarkable : it is found among the Queries in the 
second edition of his Optics. " To show," he says, 
" that I do not take gravity for an essential property of 
bodies, I have added one question concerning its cause, 
choosing to propose it by way of question, because I am 
not yet satisfied about it for want of experiments." The 
hypothesis which he thus suggests is, that there is an 
elastic medium pervading all space, and increasing in 
elasticity as we proceed from dense bodies outwards : 
that this ^' causes the gravity of such dense bodies to 
each other : every body endeavouring to go from the 
denser parts of the medium towards the rarer." Of 
this hypothesis we may venture to say, that it is in the 
first place quite gratuitous; we cannot trace in any 
other phenomena a medium possessing these proper- 
ties : and in the next place, that the hypothesis contains 
several suppositions which are more complex than the 
fact to be explained, and none which are less so. Can 
we, on Newton's principles, conceive an elastic medium 
otherwise than as a collectioi;! of particles, repelling 
each other ? and is the repulsion of such particles a 
simpler fact than the attraction of those which gravitate? 
And when we suppose that the medium becomes more 
elastic as we proceed from each attracting body, what 
cause can we conceive capable of keeping it in such a 
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condition, except a repulsive force emanating from the 
body itself: a supposition at least as much requiring 
to be accounted for, as the attraction of the body. It 
does not appear, then, that this hypothesis will bear 
examination ; although, for our purpose, the argument 
would be rather strengthened than weakened, if it could 
be established. 

VI. Another theory of the cause of gravity, which at 
one time excited considerable notice, was that originally 
proposed by M. Le Sage, in a memoir entitled, "Lucrece 
Newtonien," and further illustrated by M. Prevost; 
according to which, all space is occupied by currents of 
matter, moving perpetually in straight lines, in all 
directions, with a vast velocity, and penetrating all 
bodies. When two bodies are near each other, they 
intercept the current which would flow in the inter- 
mediate space if they were not there, and thus receive 
a tendency towards each other from the pressure of the 
currents on their farther sides. Without examining 
further this curious and ingenious hypothesis, we may 
make upon it the same kind of observations as before ; 
^that it is perfectly gratuitous, except as a means of 
explaining the phenomena ; and that, if it were proved, 
it would still remain to be shown what necessity has 
caused the existence of these two kinds of matter ; the 
first kind being that which is commonly called matter, 
and which alone affects our senses, while it is inert as 
to any tendency to motion ; the second kind being 
something imperceptible to our senses, except by the 
effects it produces on matter of the former kind ; yet 
exerting an impulse on every niaterial body, permeating 
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every portioai of common matter, flowing with incoo- 
ceivable Telocity, in inexhaustible abundance, from 
every part of the abyss of infinity an one side, to the 
oppo^te part of the same abyss ; and so constituted 
that through all eternity it can never bend its path, or 
return, or tarry in its course. 

If we were to accept this theory, it would httle or 
nothing diminish our wonder at the structure oi the 
universe. We might well continue to admire the ca- 
dence of contrivance, if such a machinery should be 
found to produce all the effects which flow firom the 
law of gravitation. 

VII. The law of the force of gravity, which we hate 
explained in the beginning of this chapter, namdj. 
that the attraction between all bodies varies inverselt 
as the square of their distance fr<»n each other, has 
often been a subject of discussion, with reference to the 
reasons why it is so rather than otherwise. The argu- 
ments for and against the assertion that this is the 
necessary and inevitable law of such a force, were can- 
vassed with great animation about the middle of the 
last century. 

Newton and other astronomers had found that the 
line of the moon's apsides (that is, of her greatest aiMi 
least distances from the earth) moves round to different 
parts of the heavens with a velocity twice as great ts 
that which the caleulatian from the law of gravitation 
seems at first sight to give. According to the theoiy. 
it aj^eared that this line ought to move rcmnd onoe in 
eighteen years; aoeording to observation, it moves 
round once in nine yeairs. This difference, the adj 
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obvious failut« of the theory of gravitation, embarrasBed 
aathematicians exceedingly. It is true, it was snbse- 
liiently discoyered that the apparent discrepancy arose 
rom a mistake; the calculation, which is long and 
aborious, was supposed to have been carried far enough 
o get close to the truth ; but it appeared afterwards 
ihat the residue "which had been left out as insignificant, 
3rodaced, by an unexpected turn in the reckoning, an 
effect as large as that which had been taken for the 
K'hole. But this discovery was not made till a later 
period ; and in the mean time the law of the inverse 
square appeared to be at fault. Clairault tried to 
remedy the defect by supposing that the force of the 
earth's gravity consisted of a large force varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance, and a very small 
force varying inversely as the fourth power (the square 
of the sqTtare). By such a supposition, observation and 
theory could be reconciled ; but on the suggestion of it, 
Buffon came forward with the assertion that the force 
ctyuld not vary according to any other law than the in- 
verse square. His arguments are rather metaphysical 
than physical or mathematical. Gravity, he urges^ is a 
quality, an emanation ; and all emanations are inversely 
as the square of the distance, as light, odours. To this 
Clairault replies by asking how we know that light and 
odours have their intensity inversely as the square of 
the distance from their origin : not, he observes, by mea- 
suring the intensity, but by supposing these effects to be 
material emanations. But who, he asks, supposes gra- 
vity to be a material emanation frcm the attractcog body. 

Buffon again pleads that so many £acts prove the 

o 2 
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law of the inverse square, that a single one, which 
occurs to interfere with this agreement, must be in 
some manner capable of being explained away. 
Clairault replies, that the facts do not prove this law 
to obtain exactly ; that small effects, of the same order 
as the one under discussion, have been neglected in 
the supposed proof; and that therefore the law is only 
known to be true, as far as such an approximation goes, 
and no farther. 

Buffon then argues, that there can be no such addi- 
tional fraction of the force, following a different law, as 
Clairault supposes : for what, he asks, is there t<> 
determine the magnitude of the fraction to one amount 
rather than another ? why should nature select for it 
any particular magnitude ? To this it is replied, that 
whether we can explain the fact or not, nature does 
select certain magnitudes in preference to others ; that 
where we ascertain she does this, we are not to deny 
the fact because we cannot assign the grounds of her 
preference. What is there, it is asked, to determine 
the magnitude of the whole force at any fixed distance? 
We cannot teU ; yet the force is of a certaia definite 
intensity and no other. 

Finally Clairault observes, that we have, in cohesion, 
capillary attraction, and various other cases, examples 
of forces varying according to other laws than the in- 
verse square ; and that therefore this cannot be the I 
only possible law. 

The discrepancy between observation and theory 
which gave rise to this controversy was removed, as hs I 
been abready stated, by a more exact calculation: and 
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bus, as Laplace observes, in this case the metaphy- 
ician turned out to be right and the mathematician to 
)e wrong. But most persons, probably, who are 
amiliar with such trains of speculation, will allow, that 
Zllairault had the best of the argument, and that the 
ittempts to show the law of gravitation to be neces- 
sarily what it is, are fallacious and unsound. 

VIII. We may observe, however, that the law of 
gravitation according to the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, which thus regulates the motions of the solar 
system, is not confined to that province of the universe, 
as has been shown by recent researches. It appears 
by the observations and calculations of Sir John 
Herschel, that several of the stars, called double stars, 
consist of a pair of luminous bodies which revolve 
about each other in ellipses, in such a manner as to 
show that the force, by which they are attracted to 
each other, varies according to the law of the inverse 
square. We thus learn a remarkable fact concerning 
bodies which seemed so far removed from us that no 
effort of our science could reach them; and we find 
that the same law of mutual attraction which we have 
before traced to the farthest bounds of the solar system, 
prevails also in spaces at a distance compared with 
which the orbit of Saturn shrinks into a point. The 
establishment of such a truth certainly suggests, as 
highly probable, the prevalence of this law among all 
the bodies of the universe. And we may therefore 
suppose, that the same ordinance which gave to the 
parts of our system that rule by which they fulfil the 
purposes of their creation, impressed the same rule on 
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the oih^r portions of nutter which are scattered in the 
most remote parts of the imiverse ; and thus gBLve to 
their movements the same grounds of simplici^ and 
harmony which we find reason to admire, as far as we 
can acquire any knowledge of our own more inmiediate 
neighhourhood. 

Chap. XI. — TheLawt of Motion, 

We shall now make a few remarks on the general 
Laws of Motion by which all mechanical effects take 
place. Are we to consider these as instituted laws? 
And if so, can we point out any of the reasons which 
we may suppose to have led to the selection of those 
laws which really exist ? 

The observations formerly made concerning the 
inevitable narrowness and imperfection of our conclu- 
sions on such subjects, apply here, even more strongly 
than in the case of the law of gravitation. We can 
hardly conceive matter divested of these laws ; and we 
cannot perceive or trace a millionth part of the effects 
which they produce. We cannot, therefore, expect to 
go far in pointing out the essential advantages of these 
laws such as they now obtain. 

It would be easy to show that the fimdamental laws 
of motion, in whatever form we state them, possess a 
reiy pre-eminent simplicity, compared with almost all 
others, which we might imagine as existing. This 
simplicity has indeed produced an effect on men's minds 
which, though delusive, appears to be very natural; 
several writers have treated these laws as self-evident, and 
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^cessarily flowing from the nature of our conceptions. 
V^e conceive that this is an erroneous view, and that 
fcese laws are known to us to be what they are, by 
experience only; that the laws of motion might, 
K) far as we can discern, have been anv others, 
rhey appear therefore to be selected for their fitness 
to answer their purposes; and we may, perhaps, be 
able to point out some instances iu which this fitness is 
apparent to us. 

Newton, and many English philosophers, teach the 
existence of three separate fundamental laws of motion, 
while most of the eminent mathematicians of France 
reduce these to two, the law of inertia and the law that 
force is proportional to velocity. As an example of 
the views which we wish to illustrate, we may take the 
law of inertia, which is identical with Newton's first 
Law of Motion. This law asserts, that a body at 
rest continues at rest, and that a body in motion goes 
on moving with its velocity and direction imchanged, 
except so far as it is acted on by extraneous forces.* 

We conceive tliat this law, simple and universal as 
it is, cannot be shown to be necessarily true. It might 
be difficult to discuss this point in general terms with 
any clearness ; but let us take the only example which 

* If the laws of motion are stated as three, vrhxdi we conceive to be 
tbo true view of the subject, the other two, as applied in mechanical 
reaflonings, are the following : — 

Seamd Law. When a fc»X!e acta on a body in motion, it produces the 
same effect as if the same force acted on a body at rest. 

Third Law, When a force of the nature of pressure produces motion, 
the velocity produced is proportional to the force, other things being 
equal 
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we know of a motion absolutely uniform, in conse- 
quence of the absence of any force to accelerate or 
retard it ; — ^this motion is the rotation of the earth <«i 
its axis. 

I. It is scarcely possible that discussions on such 
subjects should not have a repulsive and scholastic 
aspect, and appear like disputes about words rather than 
things. For mechanical writers have exercised all 
their ingenuity so to circumscribe their notions and so 
to define their terms, that these fundamental truths 
should be expressed in the simplest manner : the con- 
sequence of which has been, that they have been made 
to assume the appearance rather of identical assertions 
than of general facts of experience. But in order to 
avoid this inconvenience, as far as may be, we take the 
first law of motion as exemplified in a particular case, 
the rotation of the earth. Of all the motions with 
which we are acquainted, this alone is invariable. Each 
day, measured by the passages of the stars, is so pre- 
cisely of the same length, that, according to Laplace's 
calculations, it is impossible that a difference of one 
hundredth of a second of time should have obtained 
between the length of the day in the earliest ages and 
at the present time. Now why is this ? How is this 
very remarkable uniformity preserved in this particular 
phenomenon, while all the other motions of the system 
are subject to inequalities ? How is it that in the celestial 
machine no retardation takes place by the lapse of 
time, as would be the case in any machine which it 
would be possible for human powers to construct? 
The answer is, that in the earth's revolution on her 
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axis no cause operates to retard the speed, like the 
imperfectLon of materials, the Motion of supports, the 
resistance of the ambient medium;* impediments 
which cannot, in any human mechanism, however perfect, 
be completely annihilated. But here we are led to ask 
again, why should the speed continue the same when 
not affected by an extraneous cause ? why should it not 
languish and decay of itself by the mere lapse of time? 
That it might do so, involves no contradiction, for it 
was the common, though erroneous, belief of all mecha- 
nical speculators, to the time of Galileo. We can 
conceive velocity to diminish in proceeding from a 
certain point of time, as easily as we can conceive force 
to diminish in proceeding from a certain point of space, 
which in attractive forces really occurs. But, it is 
sometimes said, the motion (that is the velocity) myst 
continue the same from one instant to another, for 
there is nothing to change it. This appears to be 
taking refuge in words. We may call the velocity, that 
is the speed of a body, its motion ; but we cannot, by 
giving it this name, make it a thing which has any 
« priori claim to permanence, much less any self- 
evident constancy. Why nlust the speed of a body, 
left to itself, continue the same, any more than its , 



* It has already been stated that the resisting medium spoken of in 
^pter YIII. of this Book has not yet produced any effect which can 
D« detected in the motion of the earth. Probably the effect of this 
medium upon the rotation of the earth would be extremely small com< 
P^^ with its effect on the earth''s motion in her orbit ; and yet this 
latter effect bears no discoverable proportion to the effect of the smallest 
P^uibiog forces of the other planets. 
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temperature. Hot bodies grow cooler when left to 
themselyes; why should not quick bodies go slower when 
left to themselves ? Why must a body describe 1000 
feet in the next second because it has described 1000 
feet in the last? Nothing but experience, under 
proper circumstances, can inform us whether bodies, 
abstracting from external agency, do move according 
to such a rule. We find that they do so: we learn 
that all diminution of their speed which ever takes 
place, can be traced to external causes. Contrary to 
all that men had guessed, motion appears to be of 
itself endless and unwearied. In order to accoont for 
the unalterable permanence of the length of our day, 
all that is requisite is to show that there is no let or 
hindrance in the way of the earth's rotation; — no 
resisting medium or alteration of size — ^she " spimung 
sleeps " on her axle, as the poet expresses it, and may 
go on sleeping with the same regularity for ever, so 
far as the experimental properties o£ motion are con- 
cerned. 

Such is the necessary consequence of the first law of 
motion ; but the law itself has no necessary existence, 
so far as we can see. It was discovered only after 
^ various perplexities and false conjediures of speculators 
on mechanics. We have learnt that it is so, but we 
have not learnt, nor can any one undertake to teach us, 
that it must have been so. For aught we can tell, it is 
one among a thousand equally possible laws, whidi 
might have regulated the motions of bodies. 

II. But though we have thus no reason to considex 
this as the only possible law, we have good reason to 
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onsider it as the best, or at least as possessing all thai 
^e can eonceiye of advantage. It is the simplest conr 
^eivable of such laws. If the velocity had been com- 
pelled to change with the time, there must have been a 
aw of the change, and the kind and amount of this 
change xnust have been determined by its dependence 
}n the time and otiher conditions. This, though qmte 
opposable, would undoubtedly have been more complex 
than the present state of things. And though com- 
plexity does not appear to embarrass the operation of 
the laws of nature, and is admitted, without scruple, 
when there is reason for it, simplicity is the usual 
character of such laws, and appears to have been a 
ground of selection in the formation of the universe, 
ftB it is a mark of beauty to us in our contemplation 
of it. 

But there is a still stronger apparent oreason for the 
selection of this law of the preservation of motion. If 
the ease had been otherwise, the universe must neces- 
sarily in the course of ages have been reduced to a 
state of rest, or at least to a state not sensibly differing 
^oca it. If the earth's motion, round its axis, had 
slackened by a very small quantity, for instance, by a 
himdredth of a second in a revolution, and in this 
proportion continued, the day would have been already 
lengthened by six hours in the 6000 years which have 
elapsed since the history of the world began ; and if we 
siippose a longer period to precede or to follow, the day 
nught be increased to a month or to any length. All 
the adaptations which depend on the length of the day, 
^ouid consequently be deranged. But this would not 
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be all ; for the same law of motion is equally requisite 
for the preservation of the annual motion of the earth. 
If her motion were retarded by the establishment of 
any other law instead of the existing one, she would 
wheel nearer and nearer to the sun at every revolution, 
and at last reach the centi:e, like a fallmg hoop. The 
same would happen to the other planets ; and the whole 
solar system would, in the course of a certain period, 
be gathered into a heap of matter without life or 
motion. In the present state of things on the other 
hand, the system, as we have already explained, is, by 
a combination of remarkable provisions, calculated for 
an almost indefinite existence, of undiminished fitness 
for its purposes. 

There are, therefore, manifest reasons, why, of all 
laws which could occupy the place of the first law of 
motion, the one which now obtains is the only one 
consistent with the durability and imiformity of the 
system ; — ^the one, therefore, which we may natnraUy 
conceive to be selected by a wise contriver. And as. 
along with this, it has appeared that we have no sort of 
right to attribute the establishment of this law to any- 
thing but selection, we have here a striking evidence of 
design, suited to lead us to a perception of that Divine 
mind, by which means so simple are made to answer 
purposes so extensive and so beneficial. 
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Chap. XII. — Friction.* 

"We shall not pursue this argument of the last chapter, 

by considering the other laws of motion in the same 

xxLanner as we have there considered the first, which 

irdght be done. But the facts which form exceptions 

stnd apparent contradictions to the first law of which 

ive have been treating, and which are very numerous, 

oflFer, we conceive, an additional exemplification of 

the same argument ; and this we shall endeavour to 

illustrate. 

The rule that a body naturally moves for ever with 
an undiminished speed, is so far firom being obviously 
true, that it appears on a first examination to be mani- 
festly false. The hoop of the school-boy, left to itself, 
runs on a short distance, and then stops ; his top spins 
a httle while, but finally flags and falls ; all motion on 
the earth appears to decay by its own nature; all 
matter which we move appears to have a perpetual 
tendency to divest itself of the velocity which we com- 
municate to it. How is this reconcilable with the first 
law of motion on which we have been insisting ? 

It is reconciled principally by considering the effect 
of Friction. Among terrestrial objects Motion exerts 
an agency almost as universal and constant as the laws 

• Though Friction is not obyiouslj concerned in any coamical 
phenomena, we haye thought this the proper place to introduce the 
consideration of it ; since the contrast between the cases in which it 
does act, and those in which it does not, is best illustrated by a com* 
puison of ooBmical with terrestrial motions^ 
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of motion themselves ; an agency which completelj 
changes and disguises the results of those laws. We 
shall consider some of these effects. 

It is probably not necessary to explain at any length 
the nature and operation of Mction. When a body 
cannot more without causing two surfaces to rub toge- 
ther, this rubbing has a tendency to diminish the body V 
motion or to prevent it entirely. If the body of a car- 
riage be placed od. the earth without the wheels, a 
considerable force will be requisite in order to move 
it at all: it is here the friction against the ground 
which obstructs the motion. If the carriage be placed 
on its wheels, a much less force will move it, bat if 
zaoved it will soon stop : it is the fnc&m at the ground 
and at the axles which stqps it : placed on a level rail- 
road, with well made and well oiled wheels, and onc« 
put in motion, it might run a considerable distance 
alone, for the friction is here much less ; but there is 
firicticxi, and therefore the motion would after a time 
oease. 

The same land of action between the surfBu^ea of two 
bodies which retards and stops their moii<xis whes 
they move touching each other, will also prevent their 
moving at all, if the force which urges them into 
motion be insufficient to overcome the resistance which 
the contact of the surfaces produces. Frictkm, as 
writers on mechanics use the term, exists not only 
when the surfaces rub against each other, but also 
when the state of things is such that they would rub if 
they did move. It is a force which is called into 
action by a tenden«y to move, and whieh forbids 
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aodon; it may be likened to a chain of a oertaim 
brce wluch binds bodies in their places ; and we may 
pn&h or pull the foodies without moving them, except 
ire exert a sufficient force to break this imaginary 
chain. 

L The friction which we shaJl principally consider 
is the friction which prefoents motion. So employed, 
fiiction is one of tixe most universal and important 
agents in the mechanism of our daily comforts and 
occupations. It is a force which is called into play 
to an extent incomparably greater than all the other 
forces with which we are concerned in the course of our 
cUdly life. We are dependent upon it at every instant 
and in every action : and it is not possible to enumerate 
all the vsrays in which it serves us ; scarcely even to 
suggest a sufficient number of them to give us a true 
notion of its functions. 

What can appear more simple operations than 
standing and walking ? yet it is easy to see that without 
the aid of friction these simple actions would scarcely 
be possible. Every one knows how difficult and dan- 
gerous they are when performed on smooth ice. In such 
a situation we cannot always succeed in standing : if the 
ice be very smooth, it is by no means easy to walk, 
even when the surface is perfectly level ; and if it were 
ever so little inclined, no one would make the attempt. 
¥et walking on the ice and on the ground differ only 
ui our experiencing more friction in the latter case. 
We say fitore, for there is a considerable friction even 
^ &e case of ice, as we see by the small distance which 
& stone slides when thrown along the surface. It is 
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this friction of the earth which, at every step we take, 
prevents the foot £rom sliding back ; and thus allows 
us to push the body and the other foot forwards. And 
when we come to violent bodily motions, to ninniBg. 
leaping, pulling or pushing objects, it is easily seen how 
entirely we depend upon the firiction of the ground for 
our strength and force. Every one knows how com- 
pletely powerless we become in any of these actions by 
the foot slipping. 

In the same manner it is the friction of objects to 
which the hand is applied, which enables us to hold 
them with any degree of firmness. In some contests 
it was formerly the custom for the combatants to rub 
their bodies with oil, that the adversary might not he 
able to .keep his grasp. If the pole of the boatman, 
the rope of the sailor, were thus smooth and lubricated, 
how weak would be the thrust and the pull ! Yet this 
would only be the removal of firiction. 

Our buildings are no less dependent on this force 
for their stability. Some edifices are erected without 
the aid of cement : and if the stones be large and well 
squared, such structures may be highly substantial and 
durable ; even when rude and slight, houses so built 
answer the purposes of life. These are entirely upheld 
by firiction, and without the support of that agent they 
would be thrown down by the zephyr, far more easily 
than if all the stones were lumps of ice with a thawing 
surface. But even in cases where cement binds the 
masonry, it does not take the duty of holding it toge- 
ther. In consequence of the existence of friction, there 
is no constant tendency of the stones to separate ; they 
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xe in a state of repose. If this were not so, if every 
hock and every breeze required to be counteracted by 
he cement, no composition exists which would long 
ustain such a wear and tear. The cement excludes 
he corroding elements, and helps to resist extraordi- 
lary violence; but it is friction which gives the habitual 
>tate of rest. 

We are not to consider friction as a small force, 
slightly modifying the effects of other agencies. On 
the contrary its amount is in most cases very great. 
When a body lies loose on the ground, the friction is 
equal to one third or one half, or in some cases the 
whole, of its weight. But in cases of bodies supported 
by oblique pressure, the amount is far more enormous. 
In the arch of a bridge, the friction which is called 
into play between two of the vaulting stones, may be 
equal to the whole weight of the bridge. In such 
cases this conservative force is so great, that the 
common theory, which neglects it, does not help us 
even to guess what will take place. According to the 
theory, certain forms of arches only will stand; but 
in practice almost any form will stand, and it is not 
easy to construct a model of a bridge which will fall. 

We may see the great force of friction in the brake, 
by which a large weight running down a long inclined 
plane has its motion moderated and stopped ; in the 
windlass, where a few coils of the rope round a cylinder 
sustain the stress and weight of a large iron anchor ; 
in the nail or screw which holds together large beams ; 
in the mode of raising large blocks of granite by an 
iron rod driven into a hole in the stone. Probably 
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no greater forces are exercised in any processes m 
aits than the force of friction ; and it is always 
ployed to produce rest, stability, moderate motioii. 
Being always ready and never wearied, always at hand 
and angmenting wiiii the exigency, it regalaites, con- 
trols, subdues all motions ; — counteracts all other 
agents ; — and finally gains the mastery over all oAier 
terrestrial agencies, bowevei* violent, frequent, or long 
continued. The perpetual action of all other terrestrial 
forces appears, on a large scale, only as so many int^- 
ruptions of the constant and stationary rule of fricticm. 

The objects which every where surround us, tke 
books or dishes which stand on our taMes, oib* tables 
and <chairs themselves, the loose clods and stones in 
ibe field, the heaviest masses produced by natore or 
art, would be in a perpetual moticm, quick or slew 
according to the forces which acted on Ibem, and to 
their size, if it were not for the tranquillising and 
Steadying effects of ihe agent we are considering. 
Without this, our apartments, if they kept their shape, 
would exhibit to us articles of frumiture, and of all 
other kinds, sliding and creeping from «ide to side at 
every push and every wind, like loose objects in a 
ship's cabin, when 'she is changing her course in a gale. 

Here, then, we have a ferce, most extensive and 
incessant in its operation, which is absolutely essen- 
tial to ^e business of this terrestrial worid, aoeording 
to any notion which we can form. The more any one 
considers its effects, the more he will find how unxver* 
sally dependent he is upon it, in every action of his 
life; resting or moving, dealing with objects of art 
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)r of natiare, with instruments of enjoyment or of 
iction. 

II. Now we have to observe concerning this agent, 
Friction, that we have no ground for asserting it to be 
El necessary result of other properties of matter, for 
instance, of their solidity and coherency. Philosophers 
have not been able to deduce ihe laws of friction from 
fche other known properties of matter, nor eveji to 
explain what we know experimentaUy of such laws, 
(which is not much,) without introducii^g new hypo- 
theses concerning the surfaces of bodies, &c. — hypotheses 
which are not supplied us by any other set of pheno- 
mena. So far as our knowledge goes, friction is a 
separate property, and may be conceived to have been , 
bestowed upon matter for particular purposes. How 
well it answers the purpose of fitting matter for the 
uses of the daily life of man, we have already seen. 

"We may make suppositions as to the mode in which 
friction is connected witib the texture of bodies ; but 
little can be gained for philosophy, or for speculation 
of any kind, by such conjectures respecting unknown 
connexions. If, on the other hand, we consider this 
property of friction, and .find that it prevails there, 
and there only, where the general functions, analogies, 
and relations of the universe require it, we shaU 
probably receive a strong impression that it was intro- 
duced into the system of the world for a pu/rpoae. 

ni. It is very remarkable that this force, which is 
thus so efficacious, and discharges such important 
offices in all earthly mechanism, disappears altogether 

when we turn to the mechanism of the heavens. AU 

p 2 
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motions on the earth soon stop; — a machine vhich 
imitates the movements of the stars cannot go long 
without winding up: but the stars themselres have 
gone on in their courses for ages, with no diminution 
of their motions, and offer no obvious prospect of any 
change. This is so palpable a fact, that the first 
attempts of men to systematise their mechanical notions 
were founded upon it. The ancients held that motions 
were to be distinguished into natural motions and 
violent, — the^ former go on without diminution — ^the 
latter are soon extinguished ; — ^the motions of the stars 
are of the former kind ; — ^those of a stone thrown, and 
in short all terrestrial motions, of the latter. Modem 
Philosophers maintain that the laws of motion are the 
same for celestial and terrestrial bodies; — that all 
motions are natural according to the above description: 
but that in terrestrial motions, friction comes in and 
alters their character, — destroys them so speedily that 
they appear to have existed only during an effort. And 
that this is the case will not now be contested. Is it 
not then somewhat remarkable that the same laws 
which produce a state of permanent motion in the 
heavens, should, on the earth, give rise to a condition 
in which rest is the rule and motion the exception ? 
The air, the waters, and the lighter portions of matter 
are, no doubt, in a state of perpetual movement; over 
these friction has no empire : yet even their motions 
are interrupted, alternate, variable, and on the whole 
slight deviations from the condition of equilibrium. 
But in the solid parts of the globe, rest predominates 
incomparably over motion : and this, not only with 
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*egard to the portions which cohere as parts of the 
>ame solid; for the whole surface of the earth is 
iovered with loose masses, which, if the power of 
Hction were abolished, would rush from their places 
md begin one imiversal and interminable dance, which 
would make the earth {absolutely uninhabitable. 

If, on the other hand, the dominion of friction were 
extended in any considerable degree into the planetary 
spaces, there would soon be an end of the system. If 
the planet had moved in a fluid, such as the Cartesians 
supposed, and if this fluid had been subject to the 
rules of friction which prevail in terrestrial fluids, their 
motions coidd not have been of long duration. The 
solar system must soon have ceased to be a system of 
revolving bodies. 

But friction is neither abolished on the earth, nor 
active in the heavens. It operates where it is wanted, 
it is absent where it would be prejudicial. And both 
these circumstances occasion, in a remarkable manner, 
the steadiness of the course of nature. The stable 
condition of the objects in man's immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and the unvarying motions of the luminaries 
of heaven, are alike conducive to his well-being. This 
requires that he should be able to depend upon a fixed 
order of place, a fixed course of time. It requires, 
therefore, that terrestrial objects should be affected by 
friction, and that celestial should not ; as is the case, in 
fact. What further evidence of benevolent design could 
this part of the constitution of the universe supply ? 

IV. There is another' view which may be taken 
of the forces which operate on the earth to produce 
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permanency or change. Some parts of the tacreslrial 
system are under the dominion of powers whkh act 
energetically to prevent all motion, as the crystaHine 
forces by which the parts of rocks are bound together ; 
other parts are influenced by powers which prodoce a 
perpetual movement and change in the matter of which 
they consist ; thus plants and animals are in a ccHistant 
state of internal motion, by the agency of the vital 
forces. In the former case rigid immutability, in the 
latter perpetual development, are the tendencies of the 
agencies employed. Now in the case of objects affected 
by friction, we have a kind of intermediate condition, 
between the constantly £xed and the constantly move- 
able. Such objects can and do move; but they m^ove 
but for a short time if left to the laws of nature. 
When at rest,' they can easily be put in motion, but 
still not with unlimited ease; a certain finite effort 
different in different cases, is requisite for this purpose. 
Now this intermediate condition, this capacity of 
receiving readily and alternately the states of rest and 
motion, is absolutely requisite for the nature of man, 
for the exertion of will, of contrivance, of foresight, as 
well as for the comfort of life and the conditions of our 
material existence. If all objects were fixed and im- 
moveable, as if frozen into one mass ; or if they were 
susceptible of such motions only as are found in the 
parts of vegetables, we attempt in vain to conceive what 
would come of the business of the world. But, besides 
the state of a particle which cannot be moved, and of 
a particle which cannot be stopped, we have the 
state of a particle moveable but not moved ; or moved. 



>at moved only while we choose: and this state 
s that about which the powers, the thoughts, uad the 
raats of man are mainly conversant. 

Thus the forces by which solidity and by which 
>rganic action are produced, the laws of . pennaneaEioe 
ind of development, do not bring about all that happens. 
Besides these, there is a mechanical condition, that of 
i body exposed to friction, which is neither one of 
absolute permanency nor one naturally progressive ; but 
is yet one absolutely necessary to make material objects 
capable of being instruments and aids to man; and 
this is the condition of by far the greater part of ter- 
restrial things. The habitual course of events with 
regard to motion and rest is not the same for faaxiliar 
moveable articles^ as it'^is for the parts of the mineral, 
or of the vegetable worlds when left to themselves ; such 
articles are in a condition far better adapted than any 
of those other ccmditioos would be, to their place and 
purpose. Surely this shows, us an adaptation, an 
adjustment, of the constitution of the material world 
to the nature of man. And as the organisation of plants 
cannot be conceived otherwise than as haviug their 
life and growth for its object,, so we cannot conceive 
that friction should be one of the leading agencies in 
the world in which man ^is placed, without supposing 
that it was inte&ded to be of use when man should walk 
and nm, and build houses and ships, and bridges, and 
execute ionumerable other processes, all of whidn 
would he impossible, admirably constituted as man is 
in other respects, if frictkm did not exist. And belier* 
ing, as we conceive we cannot but believe, that the laws 
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of motion and rest were thus given with reference to 
their ends, we perceive in this instance, as in others, 
how wide and profound this reference is, how simple in 
its means, how fertile in its consequences, how effectiTe 
in its details. 



BOOK III. 



RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

The contemplation of the material universe exhibits 
God to us as the author of the laws of material nature ; 
bringing before us a wonderful spectacle, in the sim- 
plicity, the comprehensiveness, the mutual adaptation 
of these laws, and in the vast variety of harmonious 
and beneficial effects produced by their mutual bearing 
and combined operation. But it is the consideration 
of the moral world, of the results of our powers of 
thought and action, which leads us to regard the Deity 
in that light in which our relation to him becomes a 
matter of the highest interest and importance. We 
perceive that man is capable of referring his actions to 
principles of right and wrong ; that both his faculties 
and his virtues may be unfolded and advanced by the 
discipline which arises from the circumstances of human 
society ; that good men can be discriminated from the 
bad, only by a course of trial, by struggles with diffi- 
culty and temptation ; that the best men feel deeply 
the need of relying, in such conflicts, on the thought of 
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I superintending Spiritual Power; that our views of 
ustice, our capacity for intellectual and moral advance- 
nent, and a crowd of hopes and anticipations which 
ise in our bosoms unsought, and cling there with 
nexhaustible tenacity, will not allow us to acquiesce 
in the belief that this life is the end of our existence. 
We are thus led to see that our relation to the 
Superintender of our moral being, to the Depositary 
of the supreme law of just and right, is a relation of 
incalculable consequence. We find that we cannot be 
permitted to be merely contemplators and speculators 
with regard to the Governor of the moral world ; we 
must obey His will; we must turn our affections to 
Him; we must advance in His favour; or we offend 
against the nature of our position in the scheme of 
which He is the author and sustainer. 

It is far from our purpose to represent natural 
rehgion as of itself sufficient for our support and 
guidance; or to imderrate the manner in which our 
views of the Lord of the universe have been, much 
more, perhaps, than we are sometimes aware, illus- 
trated and confirmed by lights derived firom revelation. 
We do not here speak of the manner in which men 
have come to believe in God, as the Governor of the 
moral world ; but of the fact, that by the aid of one or 
both of these two guides, Beason or Eevelation, re- 
flecting persons in every age have been led to such a 
belief. And we conceive it may be useful to point 
out some connexion between such a belief of a just v/ 
and holy Governor, and the conviction, which we 
have already endeavoured to impress upon the reader, 
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of a wise and benevolent Creator of the physical world. 
This we shall eadeavoiur to do in the present book. 

At the same time that men have thus learnt to look 
ttpon God as their Governor and Judge, the source d 
their support and reward,, they have also been, led, not 
only to ascnbe to him power and skill, knowledge and 
goodness, but also to attribute to him these qualities in 
a mode and degree excluding all limit: — ^to c<msider 
him as almighty, allwise, of infinite knowledge and 
inexhaustible goodness ; everywhere present and actiye, 
but injcomprehensible by our minds, both in. the Botanner 
of his agency, and the degree of his perfections. And 
this impression coneemmg the Deity appeairs to be that 
which the mind receives from all objects of contempla- 
tipn aaid all modes of advance towards truth. To this 
conception it leaps with alacrity ajud joy, and in this it 
acquiesces with tranquil satisfaction and growing confi- 
dence ; while any other view of the nature of the Diyine 
Power which formed and sust^ed the world, is inco- 
herent and untenable, exposed to insurmountable ot)^- 
tions and intolerable incongruities. [_yfe shall endeavour 
to show that the modes of employment of the thoa^ts 
to which the well conducted study of nature gives rise, 
do tend, in all their forms, to produce or strengthen 
this impression on the mind ; and that such an impres- 
sion, and no other, is consistent with the wisest Tiews 
and most comprehensive aspects of nature and of 
philosophy, which our Natural Philosc^hy opens to 
US.3 This will be the purpose of the latter part of the 
present book. In the first place we shslX proceed witk 
the object fij!st m^^iitioned, the connexion wlndi may 
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>e perceived between the evidences o£ creative power, 
md of XQoral government, in the world. 



Cbap. l,-~The Creator of the PhptiocU World U the Chvemor 0/ 

the Moral World, 

WrrH our viewB of the moral government of tke 

world and the religious interests of man, the study of 

material nature is not and cannot be directly and 

closely connected. But it may be of some service to 

trace in these two lines of reasoning, seemingly so 

remote, a manifest convergence to the same point, a 

demonstrable unity of result. It may be useful to 

show that we are thus led, not to two rulers of the 

universe, but to one God ; — to make it appear that the 

Creator and Preserver of the world is also the Governor 

and Judge of men ; that the Author of die Laws of 

Nature is also the Author of the Law of Duty ;-i^that 

He who regulates corporeal things by properties of 

attraction and aflSoiity and assimilating power, is the 

same being who regulates the actions and conditions of 

men, by the influence of the feeling of responsibility, 

the perception of right and wrong, the hope of happiness, 

the love of good. \ 

The conviction that the Divine attributes which we 
are taught by the study of the material world, and 
those which we learn from the contemplation of man 
as a responsible agent, belong to the same Divine 
Being, will be forced upon us, if we consider the 
numner in which aU the parts of the universe, the 
corporeal and intellectual, the animal and moral, are 
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connected with each other. In each of these provinces 
of creation we trace refined, adaptations and arrange- 
ments which lead us to the Creator and Director of so 
skilful a system ; but these provinces are so intermixed, 
these diflferent trains of contrivance so interwoven, that 
we cannot, in our thoughts, separate the author of one 
part from the author of another. The Creator of the 
Heavens and of the Earth, of the inorganic and of the 
organic world, of animals and of man, of the affections 
and the conscience, appears inevitably to be one and 
the same God. 

We will pursue this reflection a little more into 
detail. 

I. The Atmospliere is a mere mass of fluid floating 
on the surface of the ball of the earth ; it is one of the 
inert and inorganic portions of the universe, and most 
be conceived to have been formed by the same Power 
which formed the solid mass of the earth and all other 
parts of the solar system. But how far is the atmos- 
phere from being inert in its effects on organic beings, 
and unconnected with the world of life! By what 
wonderful adaptations of its mechanical and chemical 
properties, and of the vital powers of plants, to each 
other, are the development and well-being of plants 
and animals secured ! The creator of the atmosphere 
must have been also the creator of plants and animals : 
we cannot for an instant beheve the contrary. But the 
atmosphere is not only subservient to the life of animals, 
and of man among the rest ; it is also the vehicle of 
voice ; it answers the purpose of intercourse ; and, in 
the case of man, of rational intercourse. We have seen 
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how remarkably the air is fitted for. this office ; the 
construction of the organs of articulation, by which 
they are enabled to perform their part of the work, is, 
as is well known, a most exquisite system of contriv- 
ances. But though living in an atmosphere capable of 
transmitting articulate sound, and though provided 
with organs fitted to articulate, man would never attain 
to the use of language, if he were not also endowed with 
another set of faculties. The powers of abstraction and 
generalisation, memory and reason, the tendencies 
which occasion the inflexions and combinations of 
words, are all necessary to the formation and use of 
language. Are not these parts of the same scheme of 
which the bodily faculties by which we are able to 
speak are another part ? Has man his mental powers 
independently of the creator of his bodily frame ? To 
what purpose then, or by what cause was the curious 
and complex machinery of the tongue, the glottis, the 
larynx produced ? These are useful for speech, and 
full of contrivances which suggest such a use as the 
end for which those organs were constructed. But 
speech appears to have been no less contemplated in 
the intellectual structure of man. The processes of 
which we have spoken, generalisation, abstraction, 
reasoning, have a close dependence on the use of 
speech. These faculties are presupposed in the 
formation of language, but they are developed and 
perfected by the use of language. The mind of man 
then, with all its intellectusd endowments, is the work / 
of the same artist by whose hands his bodily frame was 
fashioned ; as his bodily faculties agaii; are evidently 
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constracted by the maker of those elemoits on wkkh 
iiheir action depends. The creator of the atmoi^here 
jmd of tiie material nniyerse is the creator cf the kmnm 
mindy and ibe author of those wonderfiil powers of 
thinking, judging, infemng, discovering, by whidi «e 
are aUe to reason concemiag the world in "^Bviiich we 
are placed ; and which aid us in Hfting our thoughts to 
the source of our being himself. 

II. lAffht, or the means by which light is propagstted, 
is anotha: of the inorganic elements which forms a 
portion of the mere material woiild. T^^ Imnxniferoiis 
ether, if we ad(^t that theory, or the fluid light olt Ihe 
theory of emission, must iadubitably pervade the 
remotest regions of the universe, and must be sup- 
posed to exist, as soon as we suppose the material 
parts of the universe to be in existence. The origin of 
light then must be at least as far r^noVed from us as 
the (Higin of the solar system. Yet how closely con- 
nected are the properties of light with the structure of 
our own bodies ! The mechanism of the organs of 
vision and the mechanism of light are, as we have seen, 
most curiously adapted to each other. We must sup- 
pose, then, that the same power and skill produced one 
and the other of these two sets of contrivances, which 
so remarkably ^t into each other. The creator of light 
is the author of our visual powers. But how small a 
portion does mere visual perception constitute of the 
advantages which we derive from vision ! We possess 
ulterior faculties and capadities by which sight becomes 
A source of happiness and good to man. The sense of 
beauty, the love of art, the pleasure arising fix>m the 
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said vfe can hardly doubt that these faculties were 

bestowed &tl man to furiher the best interests of his 

being. The sense of beauty both animates and refines 

his domestic tendencies ; the love of art is a powerful 

instrument for raising him above the mere cravings 

and satisfactions of his animal nature ; the expansion 

of mind which riseB in ns at the sight of the starry Bky, 

the cloud-capt mountain, the boundless ocean, seems 

intended to direct our thoughts by an impressive 

though indefinite feeling, to the Infinite Author of 

All. But if these faculties be thus part of the scheme 

o{ man's inner being, given him by a good and wise 

creator, can we suppose that this creator was any 

other than the creator also of those visual organs, 

without which the feculties could have no operation 

and no existence ? As clearly as light and the eye are 

tihe work of the same author, so clearly also do our 

capacities for the most exalted visual {Measures, and the 

feelings flowing firom them, proceed from the same 

Divine Hand, by which the mechanism of light was 

C(Hi8tructed. 

III. The creator of the earth must be conceived to 
be the author also of all those qualities in the soil, 
chemical and whatever else, by which it supports 
vegetable life, under all the modifications of natural 
and artificial condition. Among the attributes which 
the earth thus possesses, there are some which seem to 
We an especial reference to man in a state of society. 
Such are l^e power of the earth to increase its produce 
^der the influence of cultivation, and Hie necessaiy 
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existence of property in land, in order that this cuW- 
vation may be advantageously applied ; the rise, under 
such circumstances, of a surplus produce, of a quantitj 
of subsistence exceeding the wants of the cultivatorf 
alone ; and the consequent possibility, of inequalities ot 
rank and of all the arrangements of civil society. 
These are all parts of the constitution of the earth. 
But these would all remain mere idle possibilities, if 
the nature of man had not a corresponding direction. 
If man had not a social and economical tendency, a 
disposition to congregate and co-operate, to distribute 
possessions and offices among the members of the com* 
mimity, to make and obey and enforce laws, the earth 
would in vain be ready to respond to the care of the 
husbandman. Must we not then suppose that this 
attribute of the earth was bestowed upon it by Him 
who gave to man those corresponding attributes, 
through which the apparent niggardliness of the soil 
is the source of general comfort and security, of polity 
and law ? Must we not suppose that He who created 
the soil, also inspired man with those social desires 
and feelings which produce cities and states, laws and 
institutions, arts and civilisation; and that thus the 
apparently inert mass of earth is a part of the same 
scheme a^ those faculties and powers with which man's 
moral and intellectual progress is most connected ? 

IV. Again : — It will hardly be questioned that the 
author of the material elements is also the author of the 
structure of animals, which is adapted to and provided 
for by the constitution of the elements in such innu- 
merable ways. But the author of the bodily structure 
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)f animals must also be the author of their instincts, 
•or without these the structure would not answer its 
purpose. And these instincts frequently assume the 
3haracter of affections in a most remarkable manner. 
The love of offspring, of home, of companions, are 
often displayed by animals, in a w^y that strikes the 
most indifferent observer ; and yet these affections will 
hardly be denied to be a part of the same scheme as 
the instincts by which tlie same animals seek food and 
the gratifications of sense. Who can doubt that the 
anxious and devoted affection of the mother-bird for 
her young after they are hatched, is a psui; of the same 
system of Providence as the instinct by which she is 
impelled to sit upon her eggs ? and this, of tlie same 
hy which her eggs are so organised that incubation 
leads to the birth of the young animal ? Nor, again, 
can we imagine that while the structure and affections 
of animals belong to one system of things, the affec- 
tions of man, in many respects so similar to those of 
animals, and connected with the bodily frame in a 
manner ^ closely analogous, can belong to a different 
scheme. LWho, that reads the touching instances of 
maternal affection, related so often of the women of all 
nations, and of the females of all animals, can doubt 
that the principle of action is the same in the two 
cases though enlightened in one of them by the rational 
faculty ? ) And who can place in separate provinces the 
^pporting and protecting love of the father and of the 
niother? or consider as entirely distinct from these, 
^d belonging to another part of our nature, the other 
^ds of family affection ? or disjoin man's love of his 

9 
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home, his clan, his tribe, his country, from the affeetioB 
which he bears to his family ? The love of offispring. 
home, friends, in man, is then part of the same system 
of contrivances of which bodily organisation is anoihei 
part. And thus the author of our corporeal frame is 
also the author of our capacity of kindness and resent- 
ment, of our love and of our wi^ to be loved, of all the 
emotions which bind us to individuals, to our &milies, 
and to our kind. 

It is not necessary here to follow out and classify 
these emotions and affections ; or to examine how they 
are combined .and connected with our other motives ot 
action, mutually giving and receiving strength mi 
direction. The desire of esteem, of power, of know- 
ledge, of society, the love of kindred, of friends, of our 
country, are manifestly among the main forces by which 
man is urged to act and to abstain. And as these 
parts of the c(»istitution ci man are clearly intended, 
as we conceive, to impel him in his appointed path ; so 
we conceive that they are no less clearly the work 
of the same great Artificer who created the heart 
the eye, the hand, the tongue, and that elemental 
world in which, by means of these instnimaits, 
man pursues the objects of his appetites, desires, and 
affections. 

y. But if the Creator of the world be abo the auttux' 
of our inteUectnal powers, of our feeling for the beau- 
tiful and the sublime, of oar social tendencies, and oi 
our natural jdesires and affections, we shall find it im- 
possible not to ascribe also to Him the higher directive 
attributes of our nature, the conscience and the religious 
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feeling, the reference of our actions to the rule of duty 
and to the will of God. 

It would not suit the plan of the present treatise to 
enter into any detailed analysis of the connexion of 
these various portions of our moral constitution. But 
we may observe that the existence and imiversality of 
the conception of duty and right cannot be doubted, 
however men may differ as to its original or derivative 
nature. All men are perpetually led to form judgments 
concerning actions, and emotions which lead to action, 
as right or wrong : as what they oi^ht or ought not to 
do or feel. There is a faculty which approves and dis- 
approves, acquits or condemns the workings of our 
other faculties. Now, what shall we say of such a 
judiciary principle, thus introduced among our motives 
to BC&oa? Shall we conceive that whUe the other 
springs of action are balanced against each other by 
car Creator, this the most pervading and univers$d 
regulator, was no part of the original scheme ? That 
—while the love of animal pleasures, of power, of fame, 
the regard for friends, the pleasure of bestowing plea- 
sure, were infused into man as influences by which his 
course of life was to be carried on, and his capacities 
and powers developed and exercised; — this reverence 
for a moral law, this acknowledgment of the obligation 
of duty, — a feeling which is everywhere found, and 
which may become a powerful, a predominating motive 
of action, — ^was given for no purpose, and belongs not 
to the design ? Such an opinion would be much as if 
we should acknowledge the skill and contrivance mani- 
fested in the other parts of a ship, but should refuse to 

q2 
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recognise the rudder as exhibiting any evidence of a 
purpose. Without the reverence which the opinion of 
right inspires, and the scourge of gene ra l di sa pp robation 

i inflicted on that which is accounted wicked, societr 
could scarcely ^o on ; and certainly the feelings and 
thoughts and characters of men could not be what ther 
are. Those impulses of nature which involve no 
acknowledgment of responsibility, and the play and 
struggle of interfering wishes, might preserve the 
species in some shape of existence, as we see in the 
case of brutes. But a person must be strangely con- 
stituted, who, living amid the respect for law, the 
admiration for what is good, the order and virtues 
and graces of civilised nations, (all which have their 
origin in some degree in the feeling of responsibility) 
can maintain that all these are casual and extraneous 
circumstances, no way contemplated in the formation 
of man ; and that a condition in which there should be 
no obligation in law, no merit in self-restraint, no 
beauty in virtue, is equally suited to the powers and 
the nature of man, and was equally contemplated when 
those powers were given him. 

If this supposition be too extravagant to be admitted, 
as it appears to be, it remains then that man, intended, 
as we have already seen from his structure and pro- 
perties, to be a discomrsing, social being, acting under 
the influence of affections, desires, and purposes, was 
also intended to act under the influence of a sense of 
duty ; and that the acknowledgment of the obligation 

V of a moral law is as much part of his nature, as hunger 
or thirst, maternal love or the desire of power ; that, 
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therefore, in conceiving man as the work of a Creator, 
we must imagine his powers and character given him 
with an intention on the Creator*s part that this sense 
of duiy should occupy its place in his constitution as 
an active and thinking being : and that this directive and 
judiciary principle is a part of the work of the same 
Author who made the elements to minister to the 
material functions, and the arrangements of the world 
to occupy the individual and social aiOfections of his 
living creatures. 

This principle of conscience, it may further be 
observed, does not stand upon the same level as the 
other impulses of our constitution by which we are 
prompted or riestrained. By its very nature and 
essence, it possesses a supremacy over all others. 
" Your obligation to obey this law is its being the law 
of your nature. That your conscience approves of and 
attests such a course of action is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to 
show us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural 
guide: the guide assigned us by the author of our 
nature." ♦ That we ought to do an action, is of itself 
a sufficient and ultimate answer to the questions, 
why we should do it? — ^how we are obliged to do 
it? The conviction of duty implies the soundest 
reason, the strongest obligation, of which our nature 
is susceptible. 

We appear then to be using only language which is 
well capable of being justified, when we speak of this 

* Butler, Senn. 8. 
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irresistible esteem for what is right, this convictson of 
a rvle of action extending beyond the gratifieation of 
our irreflective impulses, as an impress stamped upon 
the human mind by the Deity himself; a trace of His 
nature; an indication of His will; an announcement 
of His purpose ; a promise of His fav<mr ; and though 
this faculty may need to be confirmed and unfolded, 
instructed and assisted by other aids, it still seems 
to contain in itself a sufficient intimation that the 
highest objects of man's existence are to be attained, 
by means of a direct and intimate reference of his 
thoughts and actions to the Divine Author of his being. 
Such then is the Deity to which the researches of 
Natural Theology point; and, so far is the train <rf 
reflections in which we have engaged, from being 
merely speculative and barren. With the material 
world we cannot stop. If a superior Intelligence have 
ordered and adjusted the succession of seasons and the 
structure of the plants of the field, we must allow far 
more than this at first sight would seem to imply. 
We must admit still greater powers, still higher wisdom 
for the creation of the beasts of the forest with their 
faculties ; and higher wisdom still and more transcen- 
dent attributes, for the creation of man. And when we 
reach this point, we find that it is not knowledge onfy, 
not power only, not foresight and beneficence alone, 
which we must attribute to the Maker of the World ; 
but that we must consider him as the author, in us, of 
a reverence for moral purity and rectitude ; and, if the 
author of such emotions in us, how can we conceive of 
Him otherwise, than that these qualities are parts of 
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bis nature ; and that He is not only wise and great, 
and good, incomparably beyond our highest concep- 
tions, but also conformed in his purposes to the role 
which He thus impresses upon us, that is, Holy in 
the highest degree which we can image to ourselves as 
possible. 

Chap. II. — On the Vastness of the Universe, 

* 

I. The aspect of the world, even without any of the 
peculiar lights which science throws upon it, is fitted 
to give us an idea of the greatness of the power by 
which it is directed and governed, far exceeding any 
notions of power and greatness which are suggested by 
any other contemplation. The number of human 
beings who surround us — ^the various conditions requi- 
site for their life, nutrition, well-being, all fulfilled ; — 
the Avay in which these conditions are modified, as we 
pass in thought to other countries, by climate, tempera- 
ment, habit ; — ^the vast amount of the human population 
of the globe thus made up ; yet man himself but one 
among almost endless tribes of animals ; — the forest, 
the field, the desert, the air, the ocean, all teeming 
with creatures whose bodily wants are as carefully pro- 
vided for as his : — ^the sun, the clouds, the winds, all 
attending, as it were, on these organised beings; — a 
host of beneficent energies, imwearied by time and 
succession, pervading every comer of the earth ; — ^this 
spectacle cannot but give the contemplator a lofty and 
magnificent conception of the Author of so vast a work, 
of the Buler of so wide and rich an empire, of the 
Provider for so many and varied wants, the Director 
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and Adjuster of such complex and jarring inte* 
rests. 

But when we take a more exact view of this specta<de» 
and aid our vision by the discoveries which have been 
made of the structure and extent of the universe, the 
impression is incalculably increased. 

The number and variety of animals, the exquisite 
skill displayed in their structxlre, the comprehensive 
and profound relations by which they are connected, 
far exceed any thing which we could have beforehand 
imagined. But the view oi the universe expands also 
on another side. The earth, the globular body thus 
covered with life, is not the only globe in the universe. 
There are, circling about our own sun, six others, so 
far as we can judge, perfectly analogous in their nature : 
besides our moon and other bodies analogous to it. 
No one can resist the temptation to conjecture, that 
these globes, some of them much larger than our own, 
are not dead and barren; — that they are, like ours, 
occupied with organisation, life, intelligence. To con* 
jecture is all that we can do, yet even by the perception 
qf such a possibility, our view of the domain of nature 
is enlarged and elevated. The outermost of the 
planetary globes of which we have spoken is so far 
from the sun, that the central luminary must appear to 
the inhabitants of that planet, if any there are, no larger 
than Venus does to us ; and the length of their year 
will be eighty-two of ours. 

But astronomy carries us still onwards. It teaches 
us that, with the exception of the planets already men- 
tioned, the stars which we see have no immediate 
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elation to our system. The obvious supposition is 
hat they are of the nature and order of our sun : the 
ninuteness of their apparent magnitude agrees, on this 
opposition, with the enormous and ahnost inconceiv* 
ible distance which, from all the measurements of 
istronomers, we are led to attribute to them. If then, 
these are suns, they may, like our sun, have planets 
revolving roimd them ; and these may, like our planet, 
be the seats of vegetable and animal and rational life : 
—we may thus have in the universe worlds, no one 
knows how many, no one can guess how varied; — ^but 
however many, however varied, they are still but so 
many provinces in the same empire, subject to common 
rules, governed by a common power. 

But the stars which we see with the naked eye are 
but a very small portion of those which the telescope 
unveils to us. The most imperfect telescope will 
discover some that are invisible without it ; the very 
best instrument perhaps does not show us the most 
remote. The number of stars which crowd some parts 
of the heavens is truly marvellous : Dr. Herschel 
calculated that a portion of the milky way, about 
10 degrees long and 2^ broad, contained 258,000. In 
a sky so occupied the moon would eclipse 2000 of such 
stars at once. 

We learn too from the telescope that even in this 
province the variety of nature is not exhausted. Not 
only do the stars differ in colour and appearance, but 
some of them grow periodically fainter and brighter, as 
if they were dark on one side, and revolved on their 
axes. In other cases two stars appear close to each 
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other, and in some of these cases it has been dosfy 
established, that the two have a motion of revclidia& 
about each other; thus exhibiting an axrangemeDtnet 
to the astronomer, and giving rise, possibly, to sev 
conditions of worlds. In other instances, again, itie 
telescc^ shows, not luminous points, bat extemiei 
masses of dilute light, like bright clouds, henee called 
nebvice. Some have supposed (as we have noticed in 
the last book) that such nebulae by further cond^isatian 
might become suns ; but for such opinions we have 
nothing but conjecture. Some stars again have uiider- 
gone permanent changes ; or have absolutely disap- 
peared, as the celebrated star of 1572, in the constella* 
tion Cassiopeia. 

If we take the whole range of created objects in our 
own system, from the sun down to the smallest animal- 
cule, and suppose such a system, or something in some 
way analogous to it, to be repeated for each oi the 
millions of stars which the telescope reveals to as, ve 
obtain a representation of the material universe; at 
least a representation which to many persons appears 
the most probable one. And if we contemplate this 
aggregate of systems as the work of a Creator, which 
in oiu' own system we have found ourselves so ine- 
sistibly led to do, we obtain a sort of estimate of the 
extent through which his creative energy may be traced, 
by taking the widest view of the universe which oar 
faculties have attained. 

If we consider further the endless and admirable 
contrivances and adaptations which philosophers and 
observers have discovered in every portion of our ova 
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^stem ; erery new step of our knowledge showing us 
iomething new in this respect ; and if we combine this 
Kmsideration with the thonght how small a. portion of 
he nniverBe our knowledge includes, we shall, without 
being able at all to discern the extent of the skill and 
vnsdom displayed in the creation, see something of the 
character of the design, and of the copiousness and 
amplenesss of the means which the scheme of the world 
exhibits. And when we see that the tendency of all 
the arrangements which we can comprehend is to sup- 
port the existence, to develope the faculties, to promote 
the well-being of tiiese countless species of creatures ; 
we shall have some impression of the beneficence and 
We of the Creator, as manifested in the physical 
government of his creation. 

II. It is extremely dij£cult to devise any means of 
bringing before a common apprehension the scale 
on which the universe is constructed, the enormous 
proportion which the larger dimensions bear to the 
smaller, and the amazing number of steps from larger 
to smaller, or from small to larger, which the consider- 
ation of it offers. The following comparative repre- 
sentations may serve to give the reader to whom the 
subject is new some idea of these steps. 

If we suppose the earth to be represented by a globe 
a foot in diameter, the distance of the sun from the 
earth will be about two miles ; the diameter of the sun, 
on the same supposition, will be something above one 
hundred feet, and consequently his bulk such as mi^t 
be made up of two hemispheres, each about the size of 
the dome of St. Paul's. The moon will be thirty feet 
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from us, and her diameter three inches, about that of a 
cricket ball. Thns the sun would much more than 

m 

occupy all. the space within the moon's orbit. On Hie 
same scale, Jupiter would be above ten nules from the 
sun, and Uranus forty. We see then how thinlj 
scattered through space are the heavenly bodies. The 
fixed stars would be at an unknown distance, but, pro- 
bably, if all distances were thus diminished, no slar 
would be nearer to such a one-foot earth, than the 
moon now is to us. 

On such a terrestrial globe the highest mountains 
would be about l*80th of an inch high, and consequently 
only just distinguishable. We may imagine therefore 
how imperceptible wotdd be the largest animals. The 
whole organised covering of such an earth would be 
quite undiscoverable by the eye, except perhaps by 
colour, like the bloom on a plum. 

In order to restore the earth and its inhabitants to 
their true dimensions, we must magnify the length, 
breadth, and thickness of every part of our supposed 
models forty millions of times ; and to preserve the 
proportions, we must increase equally the distances of 
the sun and of the stars from us. They seem thus to 
pass off into infinity ; yet each of them thus removed, 
has its system of mechanical and perhaps of oi^anie 
processes going on upon its surface. 

But the arrangements of organic life which we can see 
with the naked eye are few, compared with those which 
the microscope detects. We know that we may mag- 
nify objects thousands of times, and still discover firesh 
complexities of structure; if we suppose, therefore. 
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that we thus magiufy every member of the universe and 
every particle of matter of which it consists ; we may 
imagine that we make perceptible to our senses the 
vast multitude of organised adaptations which lie hid 
on every side of us ; and in this manner we approach 
towards an estimate of the extent through which we may 
trace the power and skill of the Creator, by scrutinising 
his work with the utmost subtlety of our faculties. 

in. The other nmnerical quantities which we have 
to consider in the phenomena of the universe are on as 
gigantic a scale as the distances and sizes. By the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, the parts of the equator 
move at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, and the 
portions of the earth's surface which are in our 
latitude, at about six hundred. The former velocity is 
nearly that with which a cannon ball is discharged 
from the mouth of a gun; but, large as it is, it is 
inconsiderable compared with the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit about the sun. This latter velocity is sixty- 
five times the former. By the rotatory motion of the 
earth, a point of its surface is carried sometimes for- 
wards and sometimes backwards with regard to the 
annual progression ; but in consequence of the great 
predominance of the annual motion in amount, the 
diurnal scarcely affects it either way in any appreciable 
degree. And even the velocity of the earth in her 
orbit is inconsiderable compared with that of light; 
which comparison, however, we shall not make; since, 
according to the theory we have considered as most 
probable, the motion of light is not a transfer of matter 
but of motion from one part of space to another. 
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The extent of the seak of density of different waih 
stances has already been mentioned; gold ia twenty 
times as heavy as water; air is eight hundred uii 
thirty times lighter, steam eight thousand tunes li^^ts 
than water; the luminiferous ether is incomparably 
rarer than steam : and this is true of the matter of 
light, whether we adopt the undulatory theory or any 
other. 

lY. The above estimates are vast in amoant» and 
almost oppressive to our faeulties. They belong to the 
measurement of the powers which are exerted in the 
universe, and of the spaces through which their ^Kcacy 
reaches (for the most distant bodies are probably con- 
nected both by gravity and light). But these estimates 
cannot be said so much to give us any notion of the 
powers of the Deity, as to correct the errors we should 
fall into by supposing his powers to have any limits 
like those which belong to our faculties : — by supposing 
that numbers, and spaces, andforces» andcombinatioiia 
which would overwhelm us, are any obstacle to the 
arrangements which his plan requires. We can easily 
understand that to an intelligence sorpaasmg ours in 
degree only, that may be easy which is impossiUe to 
us. The child who cannot count beyond four, the 
savage who has no name for any nmnber above five, 
cannot comprehend the possibility of dealing with 
thousands and millions : yet a little additional devek^ 
ment of the intellect makes such numbers coneeivaUe 
and manageable. The difficulty which ajqpears to 
reside in numbers and magnitudes and stag^ of sub- 
ordination, is one produced by judging fresn ourselves 
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—by measQiing with our own soundiDg line; when 
Uiat reaches no bottom, the ocean appears unfathomable. 
Yet in fact how is a hundred millions of miles a greeU 
distance ? how is a hundred millions of times a great 
ratio ? ' Not in itself; this greatness is no quality of 
the numbers which can be proved like their mathe- 
matieal properties ; on the contrary, all that absolutely 
belongs to number, space, and ratio, must, we know 
demonstrably, be equally true of the largest and the 
smallest. It is clear that the greatness of these ex- 
pressions of measure has reference to ov/r faculties only. 
Onr astonishment and embarrassment take for granted 
the limits of our own nature. We have a tendency to 
treat a difference of degree and of addition, as if it 
were a difference of kind and of transformation. The 
existence of the attributes, design, power, goodness, is 
a matter depending on obvious grounds: about these 
qualities there can be no mistake : if we can know any- 
thing, we can know these attributes when we see th^oi. 
But the extent, the limits of such attributes must be 
determined by their effects; our knowledge of their 
limits by what we see of the effects. Nor is any 
extent, any amount of power and goodness impro- 
bable beforehand : we know that these must be great, 
we cannot tell how great. We should not expect 
be{<Mrehand to find them bounded ; and therefore when 
the boundless prospect opens before us, we may be 
t>ewildered9 but we have no reason to be shaken in 
our conviction of the reality of the cause from which 
^eir effects proceed : we may feel ourselves incapable 
of following the train of thought, and may stop, but 
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we have no rational motive for quitting the pomt 
which we have thus attained in tracing the Dime 
Perfections. 

On the contrary, those magnitudes and proportioDs 
which leave our powers of conception far behind ; — ^that 
ever-expanding view which is brought before us, of the 
scale and mechanism, the riches and magnificence, the 
population and activity of the universe ; — ^may reason- 
ably serve, not to disturb, but to enlarge and elevate 
our conceptions of the Maker and Master of all ; to 
feed an ever-growing admiration of His wonderful 
nature; and to excite a desire to be able to con- 
template more steadily and conceive less inadequately 
the scheme of his government and the operation of his 
power. 

Chap. III. — On MarC* Place in the Univene. 

The mere aspect of the starry heavens, without 
taking into account the view of them to which science 
introduces us, tends strongly to force upon man the 
impression of his own insignificance. The vault of the 
sky arched at a vast and unknown distance over our 
heads ; the stars, apparently infinite in number, each 
keeping its appointed place and course, and seeming 
to belong to a wide system of things which has no 
relation to the earth; while man is but one among 
many millions of the earth's inhabitants; — all this 
makes the contemplative spectator feel how exceedingly 
small a portion of the universe he is ; how little he 
must be, in the eyes of an intelligence which can 
embrace the whole. Every person, in every age and 
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country, will recognise as irresistibly natural the train 
of thought expressed by the Hebrew psalmist : " When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands — ^the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained — ^Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindfiil of him, or the son of 
man that thou regardest him ? *' 

If this be the feeling of the untaught person, when 
he contemplates the aspect of the skies, such as they 
offer themselves to a casual and unassisted glance, the 
impression must needs be incalculably augmented, 
when we look at the universe with the aid of astrono- 
mical discovery and theory. We then find, that a few 
of the shining points which we see scattered on the 
face of the sky in such profusion, appear to be of the 
same nature as the earth, and may perhaps, as analogy 
would suggest, be like the earth, the habitations of 
organised beings; — that the rest of "the host of 
heaven " may, by a like analogy, be conjectured to be 
the centres of similar systems of revolving worlds ; — 
that the vision of man has gone travelling onwards, to 
au extent never anticipated, through this multitude of 
systems, and that while myriads of new centres start 
up at every advance, he appears as yet not to have 
received any intimation of a limit. Every person pro- 
bably feels, at first, lost, confounded, overwhelmed, 
with the vastness of this spectacle ; and seems to him- 
self, as it were, annihilated by the magnitude and 
multitude of the objects which thus compose the 
luuverse. The distance between him and the Creator 
of the world appears to be increased beyond measure 
by this disclosure. It seems as if a single individual 
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could have no ebanee and no claim for the regard of 
the Ruler of the whole. 

The mode in which the belief of God's goyennnem 
of the pirftsieal world is important and interestmg to 
man, is, as has ahready been said, through the con- 
nexion which this belief has with the conTietion of 
/ God's government of the moral world; this ktter 
J government being, from its nature, one whiek has a 
personal relation to each individual, his aetions and 
thoughts. It will, therefore, illustrate our sulgeci to 
show that this impression of the difficulty of a persoiial 
superintendence and government, exercised bj the 
Maker of the world over each of his rational and tree 
creatures, is founded upon illusory views ; and that on 
an attentive and philosophical examination of the 
subject, such a government is in accordance -wiOi all 
that we can discover of the scheme and the scale cfibe 
universe. 

I. We may, in the first place, repeat the observatiiA 
made in the last chapter, on the confusion which some- 
times arises in our minds, and makes us consider the 
number of the objects of the Divine care as a difficultj 
in the way of its exercise. If we can conceive this 
care employed on a miBion persons — on the peculation 
of a kingdom, of a city, of a street — there is no real 
difficulty in supposing it extended to every planet in 
the solar, system, admitting each to be peopled as ours 
is ; nor to every part of the universe, supposing each 
star the centre of such a system. Large numhen have 
no peculiar attributes which distinguish them from 
small cmes; and when we disregard the comnkon fimits 
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of our own £gi,ctilties, whieh, tkoagh important to us, 
can haTO no application to the DiTine nature, it is quite 
as aOowi^Ie to suppose a Bodllion millions of earths, as 
one, to be imder the moral goyemment of God. 

n. In the next place we may resiark, not only that 
no reason can be assigned why the Divuie care should 
not extaid to a much greater number of individuals 
than we at first imagine, but that in fact we know that 
it does so extend. It has been well observed, that 
about the same time when the invention of the tele- 
scope showed us that there might be myriads of other 
worlds claiming the Creator's care ; the invention of 
the microscope proved to us that there were in our own 
world myriads of creatures, before unknown, which this 
care was preserving. While one discovery seemed to 
remove the Divine Providence further from us, the 
other gave ns most striking examples that it was far 
more active in our neighbourhood than we had sup- 
posed : while the first extended the boimdaries of God's 
known kingdom, the second made its known adnrinis- 
tratiott more minute and careful. It appeared that in 
the leaf and in the bud, in solids and in fluids, animals 
existed hitherto unsuspected; the apparently dead 
masses and blank spaces of the world were found to 
swarm with life. And yet, of the animals thus revealed, 
aU, though unknown to us before, had never been for- 
gotten by Providence. Their structure, their vessels 
wd limbs, their adaptation to their situation, their 
fcod and habitations, were regulated in as beautifcd 
^d complete a manner as those of the largest and 
apparently most favoured animals. The smallest 

B 2 
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insects are as exactly finished, often as gaily orna- 
mented, as the most graceful beast or the birds of 
brightest plumage. And when we seem to go out uf 
the domain of the complex animal structore with 
which we are familiar, and come to animals of appa- 
rently more scanty faculties, and less deyeloped powers 
of enjoyment and action, we still find that their 
faculties and their senses are in exact harmony with 
their situation and circumstances; that the wants 
which they have are provided for, and the powers 
which they possess called into activity. So that 
Midler, the patient and accurate observer of the 
smallest and most obscure microscopical animalcula, 
declares that all classes alike, those which have mani- 
fest organs, and those which have not, offer a vast 
quantity of new and striking views of the animal 
economy ; every step of our discoveries leading us to 
admire the design and care of the Creator.* We find, 
therefore, that the Divine Providence is, in fact, 
capable of extending itself adequately to an inunense 
succession of tribes of beings, surpassing what ve 
can image or could previously have anticipated ; and 
thus we may feel secure, so far as analogy can secure 
us, that the mere multitude of created objects cannot 
remove us from the government and superintendence 
of the Creator. 

III. We may observe further, that, vast as are the 
parts and proportions of the universe, we still appear 
to be able to perceive that it is finite; the subordinatioQ 
of magnitudes and numbers and classes appeieurs to hare 

* Miiller, Infiisoria, Preface. 
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;s limits. Thus, for anything which we can discover, 
le sun is the largest body in the universe ; and at any 
ate, bodies of the order of the sun are the largest of 
^hich we have any evidence : we know of no substances 
lenser than gold and platinum, and it is improbable that 
ny denser, or at least much denser, should ever be 
letected : the largest animals which exist in the sea and 
>n the earth are ahnost certainly known to us. We may 
venture also to say, that the smallest animals which pos- 
sess in their structure a clear analogy with larger ones, 
lave been already seen. Many of the animals which 
bhe microscope detects are as complete and complex in 
their organisation as those of larger size : but beyond 
BL certain point, they appear, as they become more 
minute, to be reduced to a homogeneity and simplicity 
of composition which almost excludes them from the 
domain of animal life. The smallest microscopical 
objects which can be supposed to be organic, are 
points,* or gelatinous globules,! or threads,! in which 
no distinct organs, interior or exterior, can be dis- 
covered. These, it is clear, cannot be considered as 
indicating an indefinite progression of animal life in a 
descending scale of minuteness. We can, mathemati- 
cally speaking, conceive one of these animals as perfect 
ftxid compUcated in its structure as an elephant or an 
^^le, but we do not find it so in nature. It appears, 
on the contrary, in these objects, as if we were, at a 
certain point of magnitude, reaching the boundaries of 
the animal world. We need not here consider the 

* Monas, Muller. Cuvier. t Volmx, 

X Wnio. Muller, Cuyier. 
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hypothesis and opiidoiis to which these ambigBoiis 
oljects have giveaa rise; but without any theoiv, 
they tend to show that the subordination of oxganic 
life is finite on the side of the little as well as of the 
great 

Some persons might perhaps imagine that a ground 
for believing the smallness of organised beings to be 
limited, might be found in what we know of tiie consti* 
tution of matter. If solids and fluids consist of 
particles of a definite, though exceeding smaUness, 
which cannot further be divided or diminished, it is 
manifest that we have, in the smallness of these par- 
ticles, a limit to the possible size of the vessels and 
organs of anunals. The fluids which are secreted, and 
which circulate in the body of a mite, must needs con- 
sist of a vast number of particles, or they would not be 
fluids : and an animal mi^it be so much smaller than 
a mite, that its tubes could not contain a sufficient c<A- 
lection of the atoms of matter, to carry on its fonctions. 
We should, therefore, of necessity reach a limit of 
minuteness in organic life, if we could demonstnte 
that matter is composed of such indivisible atoms. We 
shall not, however, build anything on this argoment ; 
because, though the atomic theory is sometimes said to 
be proved, what is proved is, that chemical and other 
effects take place as if they were the aggregate of the 
effects of certain particles of different elements, the 
proportions of which particles are fixed and definite; 
but that any limit can be assigned to the smallness of 
these particles, has never jet been made out. We 
prefer, therefore, to rest the proof of the finite extent of 
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animal life, as to size, on the xoiccoscopical observations 
previously referred to. 

Probably we cannot yet be said to bave reached the 
limit of the universe with the power of our telescopes ; 
that is, it does not appear that telescopes have yet been 
used, so powerM in exhibiting small stars, that we can 
assume that more powerful instruments would not dis- 
cover new stars. Whether or no^ however, this degree 
of perfection has been reached, we have no proof that 
it does not exist ; if it were once obtained, we should 
have, with some approximation, the limit of the uni- 
verse as to the number of worlds, as we have already 
endeavoured to show we have obtained the limits with 
regard to the largeness and smaUness of the inhabitants 
of our own world. 

In like manner, although the discovery of new species 
in some of the kingdoms of nature has gone on recently 
with enormous rapidity, and to an immense extent ; — 
for instance, in botany, where the species known in the 
time of LinnsBUS were about 10,000, and are now above 
100,000 ; — there can be no doubt that the number of 
species and genera is really limited; and though a 
great extension of our knowledge is required to reach 
these limits, it is our ignorance merely, and not their 
non-existence, which removes them from us. 

In the same way it would appear that the universe, 
so far as it is an object of our knowledge, is finite in 
other respects also. Now when we have once attained 
this conviction, all the oppressive apprehension of being v/ 
overlooked in the government of the universe has no 
longer any rational source. For in the superintendence 
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of a finite system of things, what is there which ean 
appear difficult or overwheLning to a Being such as we 
must, from what we know, conceive the Creator to be? 
Difficulties arising from space, number, gradation, are 
such as we can conceive ourselves capable of overconung; 
merely by an extension of our present faculties. Is it 
not then easy to imagine that such difficulties must 
vanish before Him who made us and our faculties ? 
Let it be considered how enormous a proportion the 
largest work of man bears to the smallest ; — ^the great 
pyramid to the point of a needle. This comparison 
does not overwhelm us, because we know that man has 
made both. Yet the difference between this proportion 
and that of the sun to the claw of a mite, does not at all 
correspond to the difference which we must suppose 
to obtain between the Creator and the creature. It 
appears then that, if the first flash of that view of the 
universe which science reveals to us, does sometimes 
dazzle and bewilder men, a more attentive examination 
of the prospect, by the light we thus obtain, shows us 
how imfounded is the despair of our being the objects 
of Divine Providence, how absurd the persuasion that 
we have discovered the universe to be too large for its 
ruler. 

IV. Another ground of satisfactory reflection, having 
the same tendency, is to be found in the admirable 
order and consistency, the subordination and proportion 
of parts, which we find to prevail in the universe, as 
far as our discoveries reach. We have, it may be, a 
j multitude almost innumerable of worlds, but no symp- 
tom of crowding, of confusion, of interference. All 
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such defects are avoided by the manner in which these 
vforlds are distributed into systems ;-— these systems, 
Bach occupying a vast space, but yet disposed at dis- 
lianccs before which their own dimensions shrink into 
insignificance ; — all governed by one law, yet this law 
BO concentrating its operation on each system, that 
each proceeds as if there were no other, and so regu- 
lating its own effects that perpetual change produces 
permanent uniformity. This is the kind of harmonious 
relation which we perceive in that part of the universe, 
the mechanical part namely, the laws of which are best 
known to us. In other provinces, where our knowledge 
is more imperfect, we can see ghmpses of a similar 
vastness of combination, producing, by its very nature, 
completeness of detail. Any analogy by which we can 
extend such views to the moral world, must be of a 
very wide and indefinite kind ; yet the contemplation 
of this admirable relation of the arrangements of the 
physical creation, and the perfect working of their laws, 
is well calculated to give us confidence in a similar 
beauty and perfection in the arrangements by which 
our moral relations are directed, our higher powers 
aJid hopes unfolded. We may readily believe that 
there is, in this part of the creation also, an order, a 
subordination of some relations to others, which may 
remove aU difficulty arising from the vast multitude of 
moral agents and actions, and make it possible that 
the superintendence of the moral world shall be directed 
^th as exact a tendency to moral good, as that by 
which the government of the physical world is directed 
to physical good. 
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We may perhaps see glimpses of sacli aa coder; in 
the arrangemftTits by which our highest and meat 
important duties d^end upon our reh&ti<m to a small 
eirde of persons immediately around us: and again, 
in the manner in which our acting well or ill results 
from the operation of a few pnnGq>les within ns ; as 
our conscience, our desire o£ moral excellence^ and of 
the &vour of Grod. We can Jiardly consider soch prin- 
ciples otherwise than as intended to occupy their 
proper place in the system by which man's destiaatioii 
is to be determined; and thus, as among the means of 
the government and superintendence of God in the 
moral world. 

That there must be an order and a system to which 
such regulative principles belong, the whole analogy of 
creation compels us to believe. It would be strange 
indeed, if, while the mechanical world, the system of 
inert matter, is so arranged that we cannot contemfdate 
its order without an elevated intellectaal pleasure ;— 
while organised life has no faculties without their pro- 
per scope, no tendencies without their appointed object; 
— ^the rational faculties and moral tendencies of nuin 
should belong to no systematic (»rdef , should operate 
with no corresponding purpose: that, while the per- 
ception of sweet and bitter has its acknowledged and 
unquestionable uses, the universal perception, of right 
and wrong, the unconquerable belief cf the medt of 
eertain feelings and actions, the craving alike afier 
moral advancement and after the means oi attaining H, 
should exist only to delude, pezplex, and disappoi&t 
man. No one, with his contemplations calmed and 
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Slled and liarmenised by tke view of the knoim con« 
^tmtian of the universe, its maelunerj ^^wheeliag 
anBliaken. " in the farthest skies and in the darkest 
cavern, its vital spirit breathing alike effectively in the 
veins of the phik)Sopher and the worm ; — no one, und^ 
the influence of suoh a train of contempl^ons, can 
possibly admit into his mind a persaasion which makes 
the n^oral part of our nature a collection of ineonsistent 
and futile impressions, of idle dreams and warring 
opinions, eac^ having the same claims to our accept- 
ance. Wide as is the distance between tiie material 
and the moral world; imperfect sis all reas<mings 
necessarily are which attempt to carry tiie inferences of 
one into the other ; elevated above the region oi matter 
as all the principles and grounds of truth must be, 
which belong to our responsibilities and hopes; still 
the astronomical and natural philosopher can hardly 
&il to draw from their studies an imperturbable con- 
viction that our moral nature cannot correspmid to 
those representations according to which it has no law, 
coherency, or object. The mere natural reasoner may, or 
must, stop far short of all that it is his highest interest 
to know, his first duty to pursue ; but even he, if he 
take any elevated and comprehensive views of his own 
subject, must escape from the opinions, as unphiloso- 
phical as they are comfortless, which would expdl from 
our view of the world aU refer^uoe to duty and moral 
good, all reliance on the most universal grounds of 
trust and h<^. 

Mai*s belief of their duty, and of tiie reasons for 
practising it, conneeted as it is wi(h the convictioa of a 
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at Hie first ray of sober inqnuy, tho beKef itself is 
substantial and consistent, and grows in strength iipon 
every new examination. It was the firmness and 
solidity of the conviction of something Divine which 
gave a hold and permanence to the figments of so 
many false divinities. And those who have traced the 
progress of human thought on other subjects, will not 
think it strange, that while the fdndam^ntal persuasion 
of a Deity was thus irremovably seated in the hmnan 
mind, the development of this conception into a con- 
sistent, pure, and steadfast bdlief in one Almighty and 
Holy Father and God, should be long missed, or never 
attained, by the struggle of the human fi^eulties ; should 
require long reflection to mature it, and the aid of 
revelation to establish it in the world. 

The view of the universe which we have principally 
had occasion to present to the reader, is that in which 
we consider its appearanees ai^ reducible to certain 
fixed and general laws. Availing ourselves of some 
of the lights which modem science supplies, we have 
endeavoured to show that the adaptation of such laws 
to each other, and their fitness to promote the harmo- 
nious and beneficial course of the world, maybe traced, 
whoever we can discover the laws themselves; and 
that the conceptions of the Divine Power, Gk>odBess 
and Superintendence which we thus form, agree in a 
remarkable manner with the views of the Supreme 
Being, to which reason, enlightened by the divine 
revelation, has led. 

But we conceive that the general impressions of 
mankind would go farther than a noere asseit \o the 
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irguiuent as we have thus stated it. To most persons 
t appears that the mere existence of a law connecting / 
md goveming any class of phenomena, implies a 
presiding intelligence which has preconceived and 
Bstablished the law. When events are regulated by 
precise rules of time and space^ of number and mea- 
sure, men conceive these rules to be the evidence of 
thought and mind, even without discovering in the 
rules any peculiar adaptations, or without supposing 
their purpose to be known. 

The origin and the validity of such an impres^OR <m 
the human mind may appear to some matters of abstrme 
aud doabtfdl speculation : yet the tendency to such a 
belief prevails strongly and widely, both amoiyg the 
common class of minds whose thoughts are casually 
and nnsystematically turned to such subjects, and 
amoGEkg philosophers to whom laws of nature are habi- 
tual subjects of contemplation. We conceive therefore 
that sueh a tendency may deserve to be briefly illus- 
trated ; and we trust also that some attention to this 
point may be of service in throwing light upon the true 
relation of the study of nature to the belief in God. 

I. A Tery slight attention shows us how readily order 
and regularity suggest to a common apprehension the 
operation of a calm and untroubled intelligence presiding 
OTer the course of events. Thus the materialist poet, 
in accounting for the belief in the Gods, though he 
does not share it, cannot deny the habitual effect of 
this manife8t9(ti<»2. 

Prseterea coeli rationes wdii'm certo 

Et varia annorum cemebant tempora vorti ;: 
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Neo poierant quibuB id fieret cognoscere cauaaiab 
Ergo perfiigiam sibi babebant omnia Divis 
Tradere et illorum nutu fiftcere omnia flecti. i 

LucBXC ▼. 1182. 

They saw the skies in constant order run. 
The varied seasons and the circling sun. 
Apparent rule, with tinapparent cause, 
And thus they sought in Qods the source of laws. 

! 

The same feeling may be traced in the early mytho- 
logy of a large portion of the globe. We might easily, 
taking advantage of the labours of learned men, exem- 
plify this in the case of the oriental nations of Greece, 
and of many other countries. Nor does there appear 
much difficulty in pointing out the error of those who 
have maintained that all religion had its origin in the 
worship of the stars and the elements ; and who have 
insinuated that all such impressions are unfounded, 
inasmuch as these are certainly not right objects of 
human worship. The religious feeling, the conviction 
of a supernatural power, of an intelligence connecting 
and directing the phenomena of the world, had not its 
origin in the worship of sun, or stars, or elements ; but 
was itself the necessary though unexpressed foundation 
of all worship, and all forms of false, as well as true, 
religion. The contemplation of the earth and heavens 
called into action this religious tendency in man ; and 
to say that the worship of thQ material world formed or 
suggested this religious feeling, is to invert the order 
of possible things in the most unphilosophical manner. 
Idolatry is not the source of the belief in God, bat 
is a compound of the persuasion of a supernatural 
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government, with certain extravagant and baseless con- 
ceptions, as to the manner in which this government 
is exercised. 

We will quote a passage from an author who has 
illustrated at considerable length the hypothesis that 
aU religions belief is derived from the worship of the 
elements. 

" Light, and darkness its perpetual contrast ; the 

succession of days and nights, the periodical order of 

the seasons ; the career of the brilliant luminary which 

regulates their course ; that of the moon, his sister and 

rival ; night, and the innumerable fires which she 

lights in the blue vault of heaven ; the revolutions of 

the stars, which exhibit them for a longer or a shorter 

period above our horizon ; the constancy of this period 

in the fixed stars, its variety in the wandering stars, 

the planets ; their direct and retrograde course, their 

momentary rest ; the phases of the moon waxing, full, 

waning, divested of all light ; the progressive motion of 

the sun upwards, downwards ; the successive order of 

the rising and setting of the fixed stars, which mark the 

different points of the course of the sun, while the 

various aspects which the earth itself assumes, mark, 

here below also, the same periods of the sun's annual 

motion; .... all these different pictures, displayed 

before the eyes of man, form the great and magnificent 

spectacle by which I suppose him surrounded at the 

moment when he is about to create his gods" * 

What is this (divested of its wanton levity of expres- 
sion) but to say, that when man has so far traced the 

* Dupuis. Origlne des Caltes. 

s 
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course of nature as to be irresistibly impressed iriih 
the existence of order, law, yariety in constancy, and 
fixity in change; of relations of form and space, dura- 
tion and succession, cause and consequence, among the 
objects which surround him ; there springs up in his 
breast, unbidden and irresistibly, the thought of super- 
intending intelligence — of a mind which comprehended 
from the first, and completely, that which he late and 
partially comes to know ? The worship of earth and 
sky, of the host of heaven and the influences of nature, 
is not the ultimate and fundamental fact in the eady 
history of the religious in^pressions of mankind. These 
are but derivative streams, impure and scanty, from 
the fountain of religious feeling, which appears to be 
disclosed to us by the contemplation of the umYeise 
as the seat of law and the manifestation of intelleci 
Time suggests to man the thought of eternity ; space, 
of infinity ; law, of intelligence ; order, of purpose ; and 
however difficult, and long a task it may be to develope 
these suggestions into clear CGnvietions, these thoughts 
are the real parents of our natural religious belie! 
The only relation between true religion and the wor- 
ship of the elemental world is, that the latter is the 
partial and gross perversion, the former the ccmastent 
and pure developement of the same original idea. 

II. The connexion of the laws of the material wodd 
with an inteUigence which preconceived and ixustitnted 
the law, which is thus, as we pereeive, so g^ierally 
impressed on the common apprehension of mankind, 
has also struck no less those who have studied nature 
with a more systematic attention, and with the peculiar 
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lews which belong to science. The laws which such 
(ersoBs laam and study, seem, indeed, most naturally 
lead to the conviction of an intelligence which ori- 
^ally gave to each law its form. 

What we call a general law is, in truth, a form of 
expression including a number of facts of like kind. 
The facts are separate ; the unity of yiew by which we 
associate them, the character of generality and of law, 
resides in those relations which are the object of the 
intellect. The law once apprehended by us, takes in 
our minds the place of the facts themselves, ajld is said 
to govern or determine them, because it determines 
our anticipations of what they wiU be. But we can* 
not, it would seem, conceive a law, founded on such 
intelligible relations, to govern and determine the facta 
themselves, any otherwise than by supposing also an 
intelligence by which these relations are contemplated^ 
dnd these consequences realised. We cannot then 
represent to ourselves the universe governed by general 
laws, otherwise than by conceiving an intelligent and 
conscious Deity, by whom these laws were ori^nally 
ccHxtemplated, established, and applied. 

This perhaps will appear more clear, when it is 
considered that the laws of which we speak are often 
of an abstruse and . complex kind, depending upon 
relations of space, time, number, and other properties, 
which we perceive by great attention and thought. 
These relations are often combined so variously and 
curiously, that the most subtle reasonings and calcu- 
lations which we can form are requisite, in order to 
trace their results. Can such laws be conceived to 

s 2 
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be instituted without any exercise of knowledge and 
intelligence ? can material objects apply geometry and 
calculation to themselves ? can the lenses of the eye, 
for instance, be formed and adjusted with an exact 
suitableness to their refractive powers, while there i> 
in the agency which has framed them no consciousness 
of the laws of light, of the course of rays, of the visible 
properties of things ? This appears to be altogether 
inconceivable. 

Every particle of matter possesses an almost endless 
train of properties, each acting according to its i>eculiar 
and fixed laws. For every atom of the same kind of 
matter, these laws are invariably and perpetually the 
same ; while for different kinds of matter, the difference 
of these properties is equally constant. This constant 
and precise resemblance, this variation equally constant 
and equally regular, suggest irresistibly the conception 
of some cause, independent of the atoms themselves, by 
which their similarity and dissimilarity, the agreement 
and difference of their deportment imder the same 
circumstances, have been determined. Such a view of 
the constitution of matter, as is observed by an eminent 
writer of our own time, effectually destroys the idea of 
its eternal and self- existent nature, " by giving to 
each of its atoms the essential characters, at once, of a 
inanufdctwred article, and a mbordinate agent" * 

That such an impression, and the consequent belief 
in a diviae Author of the universe, by whom its laws 
were ordained and established, does result from the 
philosophical contemplation of nature, will, we trust, 

* Herscliel on the Study of Nat. Phil., Art. 28. 
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)ecoine still more evident by tracing the effect produced 
ipon men's minds by the discovery of such laws and 
properties as those of which we have been speaJdng; 
md we shall therefore make a few observations on this 
subject. 

Chap. V. — On Inductive ff obits; or, on tke Impression produced on 
Men*s minds by discoveri/ng Laws of NcUvre. 

The obiect of physical science is to discover such 
laws and properties as tiiose of which we have spoken 
in the last chapter. In this task, undoubtedly a pro- 
gress has been made on which we may well look with 
pleasure and admiration; yet we cannot hesitate to 
confess that the extent of our knowledge on such 
subjects bears no proportion to that of our ignorance. 
Of the great and comprehensive laws which rule over 
the widest provinces of natural phenomena, few have 
yet been disclosed to us. And the names of the 
philosophers, whose high office it has been to detect 
such laws, are even yet far from numerous. In looking 
back at the path by which science has advanced to its 
present position, we see the names of the great dis- 
coverers shine out like luminaries, few and scattered 
along the line : by far the largest portion of the space 
is occupied by those whose comparatively humble 
office it was to verify, to develope, to apply the general 
truths which the discoverers brought to Ught. 

It will readily be conceived that it is no easy matter, 
if it be possible, to analyse the process of thought by 
which laws of nature have thus been discovered; a 
process which, as we have said, has been in so few 
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instances successfully performed. We shall not here 
make any attempt at such an analysis. But without 
tMs, we conceive it may be shown that the constitution 
and employment of the mind on which such discoveries 
depend, are friendly to that belief in a wise and good 
Creator and Governor of the world, which it has been 
our object to illustrate and confirm. And if it should 
appear that those who see further than their fellows 
into the bearings and dependencies of the ms^rial 
things and elements by which they are surroanded, 
have also been, in almost every case, earnest and 
forward in aoknowledging the relation of all things to 
a supreme inteUigence and will, we shall be fortified 
in our persuasion that the true scientific perception 
of the general constitution of the universe, and of the 
mode in which events are produced and connected, is 
fitted to lead us to the conception and belief of Grod. 

Let us consider for a moment what takes place in 
the mind of a student of nature when he attains to the 
percq>tion of a law previously unknown, connecting 
the appearances which he has studied. A mass of 
facts which before seemed incoherent and unmeaning, 
assume, on a sudden, the aspect of connexion and 
intelhgible order. Thus, when Kepler discovered the 
latw which connects the periodic times with the 
diameters of the planetary orbits; or, when Newton 
showed how this and all other known mathematical 
properties of the solar system were included in the law 
of universal gravitation according to the inverse square 
of the distance; particular circumstances which, before, 
were merely matter of independent record, became, 
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Erom that time, indissokibly conjoined by the laws so 

iiscovered. The separate occurrences and facts, which 

might hitherto have seemed casual and without reason, 

were now seen to be all exemplifications of the same 

truth. The change is like that which takes place when 

we attempt to read a sentence written in difficult or 

imperfect characters. For a time the separate parts 

appear to be disjoined and arbitrary marks; the 

suggestions of possible meanings, which succeed each 

other in the mind, fail, as fast as they- are tried, in 

combining, or accounting for, these symbols : but at last 

the true supposition occurs ; some words are found to 

coincide with the meaning thus assumed ; the whole 

line of letters appear to take definite shapes and to 

leap into their proper places; and the truth of the 

happy conjecture seems to flash upon us fi:om every 

part of the inscription. 

The discovery of laws of nature, truly and satisfitc- 
torily connecting and explaining phenomena, of which, 
before, the connexion and causes had been unknown, 
displays much of a similar process, of obscurity 
succeeded by evidence, of effort and perplexity fol- 
lowed by conviction and repose. The innumerable 
conjectures and failures, the glimpses of light per- 
petually opening and as often clouded over, by which 
Kepler was tantalised, the unwearied perseverance 
and inexhaustible ingenuity which he exercised, while 
seeking for the laws which he finally discovered, are, 
thanks to his communicative disposition, curiously 
exhibited in his works, and have been narrated by his 
Wographers; and such efforts and alternations, modified 
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by character and circumstances, must generally precede 
the detection of any of the wider laws and dependencies 
by which the events of the universe are regulated. We 
may readily conceive the satisfaction and delight with 
which, after this perplexity and struggle, the discoverer 
finds himself in light and tranquillity ; able to look at 
the province of nature which has been the subject of 
his study, and to read there an intelligible connezion, 
a sufficing reason, which no one before him had under- 
stood or apprehended. 

This step so much resembles the mode in which 
one intelligent being understands and apprehends the 
conceptions of another, that we cannot be siurprised if 
those persons in whose minds such a process has 
taken place, have been most ready to acknowledge the 
existence and operation of a superintending intelligence, 
whose ordinances it was their employment to study. 
When they had just read a sentence of the table of the 
laws of the universe, they could not doubt whether it 
had had a legislator. When they had decyphered 
there a comprehensive and substantial truth, they 
could not believe that the letters had been thrown 
together by chance. They could not but readily 
acknowledge that what their faculties had enabled 
them to read, must have been written by some higher 
and profounder mind. And accordingly, we conceive 
it will be found, on examining the works of those to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the laws of nature, and 
especially of the wider and more comprehensive laws, 
that such persons have been strongly and habitually 
impressed with the persuasion of a Divine Purpose 
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md Power which had regulated the events which they 
aad attended to, and ordained the laws which they had 
detected. 

To those who have pursued science without reaching 
the rank of discoverers ; — ^who have possessed a deri- 
vative knowledge of the laws of nature which others 
liad disclosed, and have employed themsdves in tracing 
the consequences of such laws, and systematising the 
body of truth thus produced, the above description 
does not apply; and ^e have not therefore in these 
cases the same ground for anticipating the same frame 
of mind. If among men of science of this class, the 
persuasion of a supreme Intelligence has at some 
periods been less vivid and less universal, than in that 
higher class of which we have, before spoken, the fact, 
so far as it has existed, may perhaps be in some degree 
accounted for. But whether the view which we have 
to give of the mental peculiarities of men whose science 
is of this derivative kind be well founded, and whether 
the account we have above offered of that which takes 
place in the minds of original discoverers of laws in 
scientific researches be true or not, it will probably be 
considered a matter of some interest to point out 
historically that, in fact, such discoverers have been 
peculiarly in the habit of considering the world as the 
work of God. This we shall now proceed to do. 

As we have already said, the names of great dis- 
coverers are not very numerous. The sciences which 
we may look upon as having reached or, at least, 
approached their complete and finished form, are 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Physical Astronomy. 
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Galileo is the father of modem Mechanics ; Copendcns, 
Kepler, and Newton are the great names which matk 
the progress of Astronomy. Hydrostatics shared in a 
great measure the fortunes of the related science of 
Mechanics ; Boyle and Pascal were the persons mainly 
active in developing its more peculiar principles. The 
other branches of knowledge which belong to natnral 
philosophy, as Chemistry and Meteorology, are as yet 
imperfect, and perhaps infacnt sciences ; and it would 
be rash to presume to select in them, names of equal 
pre-eminence with those above mentioned : but it may 
not be difficult to show, with sufficient evidence, that 
the effect of science upon the authors of science is, in 
these subjects as in the former ones, far other than to 
alienate their minds jBrom religious trains of thought, 
and a habit of considering the world as the work of God. 
We shall not dwell much on the first of the above- 
mentioned great names, Galileo; for his scientific merit 
consisted rather in adopting the sound philosophy of 
others, as in the case of the Copernican system, and 
in combating prevalent errors, as in the case of the 
Aristotelian doctrines concerning motion, than in any 
marked and prominent discovery of new principles. 
Moreover, the mechanical laws which he had a share 
in bringing to light — depending, as they did, rather on 
detached experiments and transient facts than on 
observation of the general course of the universe — 
could not so clearly suggest any reflection on the 
government of the world at that period, as they did 
afterwards when Newton showed their bearing on 
the cosmical system. Yet Galileo, as a man of 
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pfailosopfaieal and inventiYe mind, who produced a greftt 

effect on the progress of physical knowledge, is a 

person whose opinions must naturally interest us, 

engaged in our present course of reasoning. There is 

in his writings little which bears upon religious views, 

as there is in the nature of his works little to lead him 

to BiM^ subjects. Yet strong expressions of piety are 

not wanting, both in his letters and in his published 

treatises. The persecution which he underwent, on 

acconnt of his writings in favour of the Copemican 

system, was grounded, not on his opposition to the 

general truths of natural religion, which is our main 

concern at present, nor even on any supposed rejection 

of any articles of Christian faith, but on the alleged 

discrepancy between his adopted astronomical views 

and the declarations of Scripture. Some of his remarks 

may interest the reader. 

In his third dialogue on the Copemican system he 
has occasion to speak of the opinion which holds all 
parts of the world to be framed for man's use alone : 
and to this he says, " I would that we should not so 
shorten the arm of God in the government of human 
afiEedrs; but that we should rest in this, that we are 
certain that God and nature are so occupied in the 
government of human affairs, that they could not more 
attend to us if they were charged with the care of the 
human race alone." In the same spirit, when some 
objected to the asserted smallness of the Medicean 
stars, or satellites of Jupiter, and urged this as a reason 
why they were unworthy the regard of philosophers, he 
replied that they are the works of God's power, the 
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objects of His care, and therefore may well be con- 
sidered as sublime subjects for man's study. 

In the Dialogues on Mechanics', there occur thoBe 
observations concerning the use of the air-bladder in 
fishes, and concerning the adaptation of the size of 
animals to the strength of the materials of which they 
are framed, which have often since been adopted by 
writers on the wisdom of Providence. The last of the 
dialogues on the system of the world is closed by a 
religious reflection, put in the mouth of the interlocutor 
who usually expresses Galileo's own opinions. " While 
it is permitted us to speculate concerning the constitu- 
tion of the world, we are also taught (perhaps in order 
that the activity of the human mind may not pause or 
languish) that our powers do not enable us to compre- 
hend the works of His hands. May success therefore 
attend this intellectual exercise, thus permitted and 
appointed for us ; by which we recognise and admire 
the greatness of God the more, in proportion as we find 
ourselves the less able to penetrate the profound abysses 
of his wisdom." And that this train of thought was 
habitual to the philosopher we have abundant evidence 
in many other parts of his writings. He had already 
said in the same dialogue, '^Nature (or God, as he 
elsewhere speaks) employs means in an admirable and 
inconceivable manner; admirable, that is, and incon- 
ceivable to us, but not to her, who brings about with 
consummate facility and simplicity things which affect 
our intellect with infinite astonishment. That which 
is to us most difficult to understand is to her most easy 
to execute." 
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The establishment of the Copemican and Newtonian 
views of the motions of the solar system and tlieir 
causes, were probably the occasions on which religious 
but unphilosophical men entertained the strongest 
apprehensions that the belief in the government of 
God may be weakened when we thus "thrust some 
mechanic cause into his place." It is therefore fortu- 
nate that we can show, not only that this ought not to 
occur, from the reason of the thing, but also that in 
fact the persons who are the leading characters in the 
progress of these opinions were men of clear and 
fervent piety. 

In the case of Copernicus himseK it does not appear 
that, originally, any apprehensions were entertained of 
any dangerous discrepancy between his doctrines and 
the truths of religion, either natural or revealed. The 
work which contains these memorable discoveries was 
addressed to Pope Paul III., the head, at that time 
(1543), of the religious world ; and was pubUshed, as 
the author states in the preface, at the urgent entreaty 
of friends, one of whom was a cardinal, and another a 
bishop.* " I know," he says, " that the thoughts of a 
philosopher are far removed from the judgment of the 
vulgar ; since it is his study to search out truth in all 
things, as far as that is permitted by God to human 

* Amici me cunctantem atque etiam reluctantem, retraxerunt, inter 
quoB primus fuit Nioolaua Schonbergius, Cordinalis Capuanus, in onmi 
genere literarum Celebris ; proximus ille vir mei amantissimus Tide- 
mannns Qiedus, Episcopus CulmenaiB, sacrarum ut e^t et omnium 
bonarum literarum atudiosissimus. — Dt BevoluHonibus. fPraf. ad 
Pauiun III. 
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reason." And though the doctrines are for the mo$t 
part stated as portions of a mathematical caleuljKtion, 
the explanation of the arrangement by which the son is 
placed in, the centre of the system is accompanied by a 
natural reflection of a religious cast : " Who in this £ur 
temple would place this lamp in any other . or better 
place than there whence it : may illuminate the whole ? 
We find then under this ordixiation an admirable 
symmetry of the world, and a certain haxmcmioi&s 
connexion of the motion and magnitude of the orbs, 
such as in any other way cannot be found. Thus the 
progressions and regressions of the planets all arise 
from the same cause, the motion of the earth. And 
that no such moYeme^its axe seen in the fixed stars, 
argues their immense distance from us, which causes 
the apparent magnitude, of the earth's annual coarse to 
become evanescent. So. groat, in short, is this divine 
fabric of the great and good God;"* ^^this best and 
most regular artificer. of the uniyerse," as he dbewhere 
speaks. 

Kepler was the person, who by fiirther studying ** the 
connexion of the motions aaid magnitude of the orbs," 
to which Copernicus had thus drawn the attaitioii of 
astronomers, detected the. laws of this connexion, and 
prepared the way for. the discoyery, by Newton, of the 
mechanical laws and causes of such motions. Kepler 
was a man of strong and liyely piety ; and the ^dMirta- 
tion which he addresses to his reader before entering 
on the exposition of some of his discoveries, may be 
quoted not only for its earnestness but its reasonable- 

* lib. i., ex. 
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aess also. — " I beseech my reader, that not unxnindfdl 
^f 'tlie divine goodness bestowed on man, he do with 
oao praise and celebrate the wisdom and greatness of 
tixG Creator, which I open to him from a more inward 
esLplication of the form of the world, from a searching 
of causes, from a detection of the errors of vision : and 
tlxa.t thus, not only in the firmness and stability of the 
eajrih he perceive with gratitude the preservation of all 
living things in nature as the gift; of God, but also that 
in its motion, so recondite, so admirable, he acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of the Creator. But him who is too 
dull to receive this science,, or too weak to believe the 
Copemican system without harm to his piety, him, I 
say, I advise that, leaving the school of astronomy, and 
condemning, if he please, any doctrines of the philo- 
sophers, he follow his own paili, and desist from this 
wandering through the universe, and lifting up his 
uatoral eyes, with which alone he can see, pour himself 
out from his own heart in praise of God the Creator ; 
being certain that he gives.no less worship to God than 
the astronomer, to whom God has given to see more 
clearly with his inward eye, axid who, for what he has 
himself discovered, both can and will, glorify God." 

The next great step in our knowledge of the universe, 
the discovery of the mechanical causes by which its 
motions are produced, and of their laws, has in modem 
times sometimes been supposed, both by the friends of 
religion and by others, to be unfavourable to the im- 
pression of an intelligent First Cause. That such a 
supposition is founded in error we have offered what 
appear to us insurmountable reasons for believing. 
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That in the mind of the great discoverer of this me- 
chanical cause, Newton, the impression of a creating 
and presiding Deity was confirmed, not shaken, by all 
his discoveries, is so well known that it is ahnost 
superfluous to insist upon the fact. His views of the 
tendency of science invested it with no dangers of this 
kind. I "The business of natural philosophy is," he 
says, (uptics, Qu. 28,) "to argue from phenomena 
without feigning hypotheses, and to deduce causes firom 
effects, tiU we come to the very first cause, which cer- 
tainly is not mechanical." " Though every true step 
made in this philosophy brings us not immediately to 
the knowledge of the first cause, yet it brings us nearer 
to it, and is on that account highly to be vdued.") The 
Scholium, or note, which concludes his great work, the 
Principia, is a well-known and most striking evidence 
on this point, " This beautiful system of sun, planets 
and comets, could have its origin in no other way than 
by the purpose and command of an intelligent and 
powerful Being. He governs all things, not as the soul 
of the world, but as the lord of the universe. He is 
not only God, but Lord or Governor. We know him 
only by his properties and attributes, by the wise and 
admirable structure of things around us, and by their 
final causes ; we admire him on account of his perfec- 
tions, we venerate and worship him on account of his 
government." 

Without making any further quotations, it must be 
evident to the reader that the succession of great 
philosophers through whom mankind have been led 
to the knowledge of the greatest of scientific truths, the 
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aw of universal gravitation, did, for their parts, see 
'he truths which they disclosed to men in such a light 
that their religious feelings, their reference of the world 
to an intelligent Creator and Preserver, their admira- 
tion of his attributes, were exalted rather than impaired 
by the insight which they obtained into the structure of 
the universe. 

Having shown this with regard to the most perfect 
portion of human knowledge, our knowledge of the 
motions of the solar system, we shall adduce a few 
other passages, illustrating the prevalence of the same 
fact in oilier departments of experimental science; 
although, for reasons which have already been inti- 
mated, we conceive that sciences of experiment do not 
conduct so obviously as sciences of observation to 
the impression of a Divine Legislator of tlie material 
world. 

The science of Hydrostatics was constructed in a 
great measure by the founders of the sister science of 
Mechanics. Of those who were employed in experi- 
mentally establishing the principles peculiarly belonging 
to the doctrine of fluids, Pascal and Boyle are two of 
the most eminent names. That these two great philo- 
sophers were not only religious, but both of them 
remarkable for their fervent and pervading devotion, 
is too well known to be dwelt on. With regard to 
Pascal, however, we ought not perhaps to pass over an 
opinion of his, that the existence of God cannot be 
proved from the external world. "I do not undertake 
to prove this," says he, ** not only because I do not feel 
myself sufficiently strong to find in nature that which 
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shall convince obstinate atheists, but because sueh 
knowledge without Jesus Christ is useless and sterile." 
It is obvious that such a state of mind would prevait 
this writer from encouraging or dwelling upon the 
grounds of natural religion ; while yet he himself is 
an example of that which we wish to illnstrate, that 
those who have obtained the furthest insight into 
nature, have been in all ages firm believers in God. 
" Nature," he says in another place, " has perfections 
in order to show that she is the image of God, and 
defects in order to show that she is only his image." ' 

Boyle was not only a most pious man as well as a 
great philosopher, but he exerted himself very oiften 
and earnestly in his writings to show the bearing of his 
natural philosophy upon his views of the divine attri- 
butes, and of the government of the world. Many of 
these dissertations convey trains of thought and rea- 
soning which have never been surpast for their combi- 
nation of judicious sobriety in not pressing his 
arguments too far, with fervent devotion in his con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature. As examples of these 
merits, we might adduce almost any portion of his 
tracts on these subjects; for instance, his '^Inquiiy 
into tlie Final Causes of Natiural Things ; " his ** Free 
Inquiry into the Vulgar Notion of Nature ; " his 
" Christian Virtuoso ; " and his Essay entititled " The 
High Veneration Man's Intellect owes to God." It 
would be superfluous to quote at any length from these 
works. We may observe, however, that he notices 
that general fact which we are at present employed in 

* Pena^ Art viii, 1. 
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exemplifyiiig, that " in almost all ages and countries 
the generality of philosophers and contemplatiye men 
were persuaded of the existence of a Deity from the 
consideration of the phenomena of the universe ; whose 
fabric and conduct they rationally concluded could not 
justly be ascribed either to chance or to any other 
cause than a Divine Being." And in speaking of the 
religious uses of science, he says : ^^ Though I am 
willing to grant that some impressions of God's 
wisdom are so conspicuous that even a superficial 
philosopher may thence infer that the author of such 
works must be a wise agent ; yet how wise an agent he 
has iQ these works expressed himself to be, none bat 
an experimental philosopher can well discern. And 
'tis not by a slight survey, but by a diligent and sldlfbl 
scrutiny, of the works of God, that a man must be, by 
a rational and affective conviction, engaged to acknow- 
ledge that the author of nature ' is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working.' " 

After the mechanical properties of fluids, the laws of 
the operation of the chemical and physical properties 
of the elements about us, offer themselves to our notice. 
The relations of heat and of moisture in particular, 
which play so important a part, as we have seen, in the 
economy of our world, have been the subject of variooB 
researches ; and they have led to views of the operation 
of such agents, some of which we have endeavoured to 
present to the reader, and to point out the remarkable 
arrangements by which their beneficial operation is 
carried on. That the discoverers of the laws by which 
such operations are regulated, were not insensible to 

T 2 
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the persuasion of a Divine care and contrivance wbieh 
those arrangements suggest, is what we should expect, 
in agreement with what we have ahready said, and it is 
what we find. Among the names of the philosophers 
to whom we owe our knowledge on these subjects, 
there are none greater than those of Black, the dis- 
coverer of the laws of latent heat, and Dalton, who first 
gave us a true view of the mode in which watery vapour 
exists and operates in the atmosphere. With regard to 
the former of these philosophers, we shall quote Dr. 
Thomson's account of the views which the laws of 
latent heat suggested to the discoverer.* " Dr. Black 
quickly perceived the vast importance of this discovery, 
and took a pleasure in laying before his students a 
view of the beneficial effects of this habitude of heat in 
the economy of nature. During the summer season a 
vast magazine of heat is accumulated in the water, 
which by gradually emerging during congelation serves 
to temper the cold of winter. Were it not for this 
accumulation of heat in water and other bodies, the 
sun would no sooner go a few degrees to the sonth of 
the equator than we should feel all the horrors of 
winter." 

In the same spirit are Mr. Dalton's reflections, after 
pointing out the laws which regulate the balance of 
evaporation and rain,t which he himself first clearly 
explained. "It is scarcely possible," says he, "to 
contemplate without admiration the beautiful system 
of nature by which the surface of the earth is con- 

* Thomson's Hisi of Chemistry, vol. i., p. S21. 
f Manch. Mem., voL t., p. 346. 
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inually supplied with water, and that unceasing 
iirculation of a fluid so essentially necessary to the 
rery being of the animal and vegetable kingdom takes 
)lace." 

Such impressions appear thus to rise irresistibly in 
the breasts of men, when they obtain a sight, for the 
first time^ of the varied play and comprehensive con- 
Qexions of the laws by which the business of the material 
world is carried on and its occurrences are brought to 
pass. To dwell upon or develope such reflections is 
not here our business. Their general prevalence in 
the minds of those to whom these first views of new 
truths are granted, has been, we trust, sufficiently 
illustrated. Nor are the names adduced above, distin- 
guished as they are, brought forward as (mthoritie$ 
merely. We do not claim for the greatest discoverers 
in the realms of science any immunity from error. In 
their general opinions they may, as others may, judge 
or reason ill. The articles of their religious belief may 
he as easily and as widely as those of other men, 
imperfect, perverted, unprofitable. But on this one 
poiut, the tendency of our advances in the scientific 
l^owledge of the imiverse to lead us up to a belief in a 
most wise maker and master of the universe, we conceive 
that they who make these advances, and who feel, as an 
original impression, that which others feel only by 
receiving an^ teaching, must be looked to with a 
peculiar attention and respect. And what their 
impressions have commonly been, we have thus 
endeavoured to show. 
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CSeap. YL — On Deduetwe ffdbits; or, on the Impression produced on 
Men^s Minds hy tracmg the conseqwnces of ascertained Laws, 

The opinion illustrated in the last chapter, that the 
advances which men make in science tend to impress 
upon them the reahty of the Divine government of the 
world, has often been controverted. Complaints have 
been made, and especially of late years, that the 
growth of piety has not always been commensurate 
with the growth of knowledge, in the minds of those 
who make nature their study. Views of an irreligious 
character have been entertained, it is sometimes said, 
by persons eminently well instructed in all the dis- 
coveries of modem times, no less than by the superficial 
and ignorant. Those who have been supposed to deny 
or to doubt the existence, the providence, the attributes 
of God, have in many cases been men of considerable 
(eminence and celebrity for their attainments in science. 
The opinion that this is the case appears to be exten- 
sively diffused, and this persuasion has probably often 
produced inquietude and grief in the breasts of pious 
and benevolent men. 

This opinion, concerning the want of rehgious con- 
victions among those who have made natural philosophy 
their leading pursuit, has probably gone fex bey<»id 
the limits of the real fact. But if we allow that there 
are any strong cases to countenance such an opinion, it 
may be worth our while to consider how far they admit 
of any satisfactory explanation. The fact appears at 
first sight to be at variance with the view we have 
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jiven of the impression produced by scientific dis- 
covery ; and it is moreover always a matter of uneasi- 
less and regret^ to have men of eminent talents and 
tnowledge opposed to doctrines which we consider as 
important truths. 

^We conceive that an explanation of such cases, if 
tkey should occur, may be found in a very curious and 
important circumstance belonging to the process by 
wMch.. our physical sciences are formed. The first 
discovery of new general truths, and the development 
of these truths when once obtained, are two oiperations 
extremely different — ^imply different mental habits, and 
may easily be associated with different views and con- 
victions on points out of the reach of scientific demon- 
stration. There would therefore be nothing surprising, 
or inconsistent with what we have maintained above, 
if it should appear that while original discoverers of 
laws of nature are peculiarly led, as we have seen, to y/ 
believe the existence of a supreme intelligence and 
purpose; the far greater number of cultivators of 
science, whose employment it is to learn from others 
these general laws, and to trace, combine, and apply 
their consequences, should have no clearness of con- 
viction or security from error on this subject, beyond 
what belongs to persons of any other class. 

This will, perhaps, become somewhat more evident 
by considering a little more closely the distinction of 
the two operations of discovery and development, of 
which we have spoken above, and the tendency which 
the habitual prosecution of them may be expected to 
produce in the thoughts and views of the student. 
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We have already endeavoured in some measure to 
describe that which takes place when a new law d 
nature is discovered. A number of facts in whidi, 
before, order and connexion did not appear at all, or 
appeared by partial and contradictory glimpses, are 
brought into a point of view in which order and con- 
nexion become their essential character. It is seen 
that each fact is but a different manifestation of the 
same principle ; that each particular is that which it is^ 
in virtue of the same general truth. The inscription is 
decyphered ; the enigma is guessed ; the principle is 
understood ; the truth is enunciated. 

When this step is once made, it becomes possible to 
deduce from the truth thus established, a train of con- 
sequences often in no small degree long and complex. 
The process of making these inferences may properly 
be described by the word Deduction. On the other 
hand, the very different process by which a new prin- 
ciple is collected from an assemblage of £Eu;ts, has been 
termed Induction; the truths so obtained and their 
consequences constitute the results of the InductiTe 
Philosophy ; which is frequently and rightly described 
as a science which ascends &om particular iiusis to 
general principles, and then descends again from these 
general principles to particular applications and exem- 
plifications. 

While the great and important labours by which 
science is really advanced consist in the successive 
steps of the inductive ascent, in the discovery of new 
laws perpetually more and more general; by fiir the 
i^eater part of our books of physical science imavoid- 
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ibly consist in deductive reasoning, exhibiting the con- 
sequences and applications of the laws which have been 
iiscovered ; and the greater part of writers upon science 
liave their minds employed in this process of deduction 
and application. 

This is true of many of those who are considered, 

and justly, as distinguished and profound philosophers. 

In the mechanical philosophy, that science which 

applies the properties of matter and the laws of motion 

to tlie explanation of the phenomena of the world, tliis 

is pecuharly the case. The laws, when once discovered, 

occupy little room in their statement, and when no 

longer contested, are not felt to need a lengthened proof. 

But their consequences require far more room and 

far more intellectual labour. If we take, for example, 

the laws of motion and the law of universal gravitation, 

we can express in a few lines, that which, when deve 

loped, represents and explains an innumerable mass of 

natural phenomena. But here the course of develop* 

ment is necessarily so long, the reasoning contains so 

many steps, the considerations on which it rests are so 

minute and refined, the complication of cases and of 

consequences is so vast, and even the involution arising 

from the properties of space and number is so serious, 

that the most consummate subtlety, the most active 

invention, the most tenacious power of iuference, the 

widest spirit of combination, must be tasked, and tasked 

severely, in order to solve the problems which belong 

to this portion of science. And the persons who have 

been employed on these problems, and who have brought 

to them the high and admirable qualities which such 
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an office requires, have justly excited in a very eminent 
degree the admiration which mankind feel for great 
intellectual powers. Their names occupy a distin- 
guished place in literary history ; and probably there 
are no scientific reputations of the last century higher, 
and none more merited, than those earned by the great 
mathematicians who have laboured with such wonderful 
success in unfolding the mechanism of the heavens ; 
such for instance as D'Alembert, Clairault, Euler, 
Lagrange, Laplace. 

But it is still important to recollect, that the mental 
employments of men, while they are occupied in this 
portion of the task of the formation of science, are 
altogether different from that which takes place in the 
mind of a discoverer, who, for the first time, seizes 
the principle which connects phenomena before unex- 
plained, and thus adds another original truth to our 
knowledge of the universe. In explaining, as the 
great mathematicians just mentioned have done, the 
phenomena of the solar system by means of the law of 
universal gravitation, the conclusions at which they 
arrived were really included in the truth of the law, 
whatever skill and sagacity it might require to develope 
and extricate them from the general principle. But 
when Newton conceived and established the law itself, 
he added to our knowledge something which was not 
contaiaed in any truth previously known, nor deducible 
from it by any course of mere reasoning. And the 
same distinction, in all other cases, obtains, between 
these processes which establish the principles, generally 
few and simple, on which our sciences rest, and those 
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easoxungs and calculations^ founded on the principles 
bus obtained, which constitute by far the larger portion 
»f tlie common treatises on the most complete of the 
ciences now cultivated. 

Since the difference is so great between the process 
>f iaductive generalisation of physical facts, and that 
>f mathematical deduction of consequences, it is not 
surprising that the two processes should imply different 
[neiital powers and habits. However rare the mathe- 
oiatical talent, iu its highest excellence, may be, it is 
Far raore common, if we are to judge from the history of 
science, than the genius which divines the general laws 
of nature. We have several good mathematicians in 
every age ; we have few great discoverers in the whole 
history of our species. 

The distinction being thus clearly established between 

original discovery and derivative speculation, between 

the ascent to principles and the descent from them, we 

have further to observe, that the habitual and exclusive 

prosecution of the latter process may sometimes exercise 

an unfavourable effect on the mind of the student, and 

may make him less fitted and ready to apprehend and 

accept truths different from those with which his 

reasonings are concerned. We conceive, for example, 

that a person labours under gross error, who believes 

the phenomena of the world to be altogether produced 

by mechanical causes, and who excludes from his view 

all reference to an intelligent First Cause and Governor. 

But we conceive that reasons may be shown which 

make it more probable that error of such a kind should 

find a phice in the mind of a person of deductive, than of 
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inductive habits ; — of a mere mathematician or Logiam, 
than of one who studies the facts of the natural woiid 
and detects their laws. 

The person whose mind is employed in redacting to 

law and order and intelligible cause the complex husis 

\J of the material world, is compelled to look beyond the 

present state of his knowledge, and to turn his thoi^its 

to the existence of principles higher than those which 

he yet possesses. He has seen occasions when facts that 

at first seemed incoherent and anomalous, were reduced 

to rule and connexion ; and when limited rules were 

discovered to be included in some rule of superior 

generality. He knows that all facts and appearances, 

all partial laws, however confused and casual thej at 

present seem, must still, in reahty, have this same kind 

of bearing and dependence ; — ^must be bound together 

by some undiscovered principle of order; — ^must pro- 

ceed from some cause working by most steady roles ;- 

must be included in some wide and fruitful general 

truth. He cannot therefore consider any principles 

which he has already obtained, as the ultimate and 

sufficient reason of that which he sees. There must 

be some higher principle, some ulterior reason. The 

effort and struggle by which he endeavours to extend 

his view, makes him feel that there is a region of truth 

not included in his present physical knowledge; the 

very imperfection of the light in which he works his 

way, suggests to him that there must be a source of 

clearer iUumination at a distance from him. 

We must allow that it is scarcely possible to describe, 
in a manner free from some vagueness and obscurity. 
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[jbe effect thus produced upon the mind by the efforts 
^liich it makes to reduce natural phenomena to 
general laws. But we trust it will still be allowed that 
there is no difficulty in seeing clearly that a different 
influence may result from tliis process, and from the 
process of deductive reasoning which forms the main 
employment of the mathematical cultivators and syste- 
matic expositors of physical science in modem times. 
Such persons are not led by their pursuits to anything 
beyond the general principles, which form the basis of / 
their explanations and applications. They acquiesce 
in these; they make these their ultimate grounds of 
truth ; and they are entirely employed in unfolding the 
particular truths which are involved in such general 
truths. Their thoughts dwell little upon the possibility 
of the laws of nature being other than we find them to 
be, or on the reasons why they are not so; and still less 
on those facts and phenomena which philosophers have 
not yet reduced to any rule, which are lawless to us, 
though we know that, in reality, they must be governed 
by some principle of order and harmony. On the 
contrary, by assuming perpetually the existing laws as 
the basis of their reasoning, without question or doubt, 
and by employing such language that these laws can 
be expressed in the simplest and briefest form, they 
are led to think and believe as if these laws were 
necessarily and inevitably what they are. Some 
mathematicians, indeed, have maintained that the 
highest laws of nature with which we are acquainted, 
the laws of motion and the law of universal gravitation, 
are not only necessarily true, but are even self-evident 
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and certain a prioriy like the tnithB of geometry. And 
though the mathematical eultiyator of tihe scienee of 
mechanics may not adopt this as his specnlatire 0{a* 
nion, he may still he so far influenced by the tendency 
from which it springs^ that he may rest in the meeka- 
nical laws of the imiverse as ultimate and aU-sufficient 
principles, without seeing in them any evidence of their 
haying been selected and ordained, and thus withoot 
ascending from the contemplation of the world to the 
thought of an Intelligent Buler. He may thus sub- 
stitute for the Deity certain axioms and first principles^ 
as the cause of all. And the follower of Newton may 
run into the error witli which he is sometimes chargied, 
of thrusting some mechanic cause into the place of 
God, if he do not raise his views, as his master did, to 
some higher cause, to some source of all forces, laws, 
and principles. 

When, therefore, we consider the mathematicians 
who are employed in successfully applying the mecha- 
nical philosophy, as men well deserving of honour from 
those who take an interest in the progress of science, 
we do rightly; but it is still to be recollected, thai 
in doing this they are not carrying us to any higher 
point of view in the knowledge of nature than we 
had attained before: they are only unfolding the 
consequences, which were already virtually in our 
possession, because they were implied in principles 
already discovered : — they are adding to our knowledge 
of effects, but Aot to our knowledge of causes :— rthey 
are not making any advance in that progress of which 
Newton spoke, and in which he made so vast a stride, 
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in which ''eyery step made brings us nearer to the 
loiowledge of the furst cause, and is on that account 
Iiighly to be valued." And as in this advance they 
liave no peculiar privileges or advantstges, their errors 
of opim(m concerning it, if they err, are no more to be 
wondered at than those of common men ; and need as 
little disturb or distress us, as if those who committed 
them had confined themselves to the study of arithmetic 
or of geometry. If we can console and tranquillise 
ourselves concerning the defective or perverted views 
of religious truth entertained by any of our fellow men, 
we need find no additional difiiculty in doing so when 
those who are mistaken are great mathematicians, who 
have added to the riches and elegance of the mechanical 
philosophy. And if we are seeking for extraneous 
grounds of trust and comfort on this subject, we may 
find them in the reflection ; — ^that, whatever may be the 
opinions of those who assume the causes and laws of 
that philosophy and reason from them, the views of 
those admirable and ever-honoured men who first 
caught sight of these laws and causes, impressed them 
with the behef that this is " the fabric of a great and 
good God;" that "it is man's duty to pour out his 
soul in praise of the Creator;'' and that all this beau- 
tiful system must be referred to " a first cause, which 
is certainly not mechanical." 

II. We may thus, with the greatest propriety, deny 
to the mechanical philosophers and mathematicians of v 
recent times any authority with regard to their views 
of the administration of the universe; we have no 
reason whatever to expect from their speculations any 
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help, when we attempt to ascend to the first cause and 
supreme Ruler of the universe. But we might peiiiaps 
go further, and assert that they are in some resj^ects 
less likely than men employed in other pursuits, to 
make any clear advance towards such a subject of 
speculation. Persons whose thoughts are thus entirely 
occupied in deduction are apt to forget that this is, 
after all, only one employment of the reason among 
more ; only one mode of arriving at truth, needing to 
have its deficiencies completed by another. Deductive 
reasoners, those who cultivate science of whatever kind, 
by means of mathematical and logical processes alone, 
may acquire an exaggerated feeling of the amount and 
value of their labours. Such employments, from the 
clearness of the notions involved in them, the irre- 
sistible concatenation of truths which they unfold, the 
subtlety which they require, and their entire success in 
that which they attempt, possess a peculiar fascination 
for the intellect. Those who pursue such studies have 
generally a contempt and impatience of the pretensions 
of all those other portions of our knowledge, where 
from the nature of the case, or the small progress 
hitherto made in their cultivation, a more vague and 
loose kind of reasoning seems to be adopted. Now if 
this feeling be carried so far as to make the reasoner 
suppose that these mathematical and logical processes 
can lead him to aU the knowledge and all the certainty 
which we need, it is clearly a delusive feeling. For it 
is confessed on all hands, that all which mathematics 
or which logic can do, is to develope and extract those 
truths, as conclusions, which were in reality involved 
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in the principles on which our reasonings proceeded.* 
And this being allowed, we cannot but ask how we 
obtain these principles? from what other source of 
knowledge we derive the original truths which we thus 
pursue into detail? since it is manifest that such 
principles cannot be derived from the proper stores 
of mathematics or logic. These methods can generate 
no new truth ; and aU the grounds and elements of the 
knowledge which, through them, we can acquire, must 
necessarily come from some extraneous source. It 
is certain, therefore, that the mathematician and the 
logician must derive from some process different from 
their own, the substance and material of all our know- 
ledge, whether physical or metaphysical, physiological 
or moral. This process, by which we acquire our first 
principles (without pretending here to analyse it), is 
obviously the general course of human experience, and 
the natural exercise of the understanding : our inter- 
course with matter and with men, and the consequent 
growth in our minds of convictions and conceptions 
such as our reason can deal with, either by her 
systematic or unsystematic methods of procedure. 
Supplies from this vast and inexhaustible source of 
original truths are requisite, to give any value whatever 
to the results of our deductive processes, whether 

* " Since all reasoning may be resolved into syllogisms, and since in 
a syUog^m the premises do virtually assert the conclusion, it follows 
at once, that no new truth can be elicited by any process of reasonhig." 
^Wkatdifs Logic, p. 223. 

Mathematics is the logic of guamtityf and to this science the observa- 
tion here quoted is strictly applicable. 

u 
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mathematical or logical; while, on the other hand, 
there are many branches of our knowledge in which 
we possess a large share of original and derivaiive 
convictions and truths, hut where it is neverthidesB at 
present quite impossible to erect our knowledge into 
a complete system ; — ^to state our primary and inde- 
pendent truths, and to show how on these all the rest 
depend by the rules of art. If the mathematician is 
repelled from speculations on morals or poKtics, on the 
beautiful or the right, because the reasonings which 
they involve have not mathematical precision and 
conclusiveness, he will remain destitute of much of the 
most valuable knowledge which man can acquire. 
And if he attempts to mend the matter by giving to 
treatises on morals, or politics, or criticism, a form and 
a phraseology borrowed from the very few tolerably 
complete physical sciences which exist, it will be found 
that he is compelled to distort and damage the most 
important truths, so as to deprive them of their true 
shape and import, in order to force them into their 
places in his artificial system. 

If, therefore, as we have said, the mathematical 
philosopher dweUs in his own bright and pleasant land 
i of deductive reasoning, tiU he turns with disgust from 
all the speculations, necessarily less clear and conclu- 
sive, in which his imagination, his practical faculties, 
his moral sense, his capacity of religious hope and 
belief, are to be called into action, he becomes, more 
than common men, liable to miss the roads to truths 
of extreme consequence. 

This is so obvious, that charges are frequently 
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brought against the study of mathematics, as unfitting 
men for those occupations which depend upon our 
common instinctive convictions and feelings, upon 
the unsystematic exercise of the understanding with 
regard to common relations and common occurrences. 
Bonaparte observed of Laplace when he was placed in 
a public office of considerable importance, that he did 
not discharge it in so judicious and clear-sighted a 
manner as his high intellectual fame might lead most 
persons to expect* "He sought," that great judge 
of character said, " subtleties in every subject, and 
carried into his official employments the spirit of the 
method of infinitely small quantities," by which the 
mathematician solves his most abstruse problems. And 
the complaint that mathematical studies make men 
insen&ible to moral evidence and to poetical beauties, 
is so often repeated as to show that some opposition of 
tendency is commonly perceived between that exercise 
of the intellect which mathematics requires, ai\d^ those 
processes which go on in our minds when moral cha- 
racter or imaginative beauty is the subject of our 
contemplation. 

Thus, while we acknowledge all the beauty and all 
the value of the mathematical reasonings by which the 

• «^A rint^rieur, le ministre Qiiinette fufc remplac^ par Laplace, 
g^omdtre du premier rang, mais qui ne tarda pas b. se montrer 
adminiatrateur plus que mediocre : des son premier travail les consuls 
s'aper^iarent qu'ils s'dtaient tromp^s: Laplace ne saisissait aucune 
question sous son vrai point de yue : il cherchait des subtilit^ par- 
tout, n'aTait que des id^es problematiques, et portait enfin Tesprit 
des infiniment petits dans TadminiBtration." — M^mcires icrits a SU. 
Jlelene, I 3. 

u 2 
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consequences of our general laws are deduced, we mar 
yet consider it possible that a philosopher, whose mind 
has been mainly employed, and his intellectual habits 
determined, by this process of deduction, may possess, 
in a feeble and imperfect degree only, some of those 
faculties by which truth is attained, and especially 
truths such as regard our relation to that mind, which 
is the origin of all law, the source of first principles, 
and which must be immeasurably elevated above all 
derivative truths. It would, therefore, be far from 
surprising, if there should be found, among the great 
authors of the developments of the mechanical philo- 
sophy, some who had refused to refer the phenomena 
of the universe to a supreme mind, purpose, and wilL 
And though tliis would be, to a believer in the being 
and government of God, a matter of sorrow and pain, 
it need not excite more surprise than if the same were 
true of a person of the most ordinary endowments, 
when it is recollected in what a disproportionate manner 
the various faculties of such a philosopher may have 
been cultivated. And our apprehensions of injury to 
mankind from the influence of such examples will 
diminish, when we consider that those mathematicians 
whose minds have been less partially exercised, the 
great discoverers of the truths which others apply, 
the philosophers who have looked upwards as well as 
downwards, to the unknown as well as to the known, 
to ulterior as well as proximate principles, have never 
rested in this narrow and barren doctrine ; but have 
perpetually extended their view forwards, beyond mere 
naterial laws and causes, to a First Cause of the 
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moral and material worid, to which each advance in 
philosophy might bring them nearer, though its highest 
attributes must probably ever remain indefinitely beyond 
their reach. 

It scarcely needs, perhaps, to be noticed, that what 
we here represent as the possible source of error is, 
not the perfection of the mathematical habits of the 
mind, but the deficiency of the habit of apprehending 
truth of other kinds; — ^not a clear insight into the 
mathematical consequences of principles, but a want of 
a clear view of the nature and foundation of principles; 
— ^not the talent for generalising geometrical or mecha- 
nical relations, but the tendency to erect such relations 
into ultimate truths and efficient causes. The most 
consummate mathematical skill may accompany and 
be auxiliary to the most earnest piety, as it often has 
been. And an entire command of the conceptions and 
processes of mathematics is not only consistent with, 
but is the necessary condition and principal instrument 
of every important step in the discovery of physical 
principles. \ Newton was eminent above the philosophers 
of his time, in no one talent so much as in the power 
of mathematical deduction. When he had caught sight 
of the law of universal gravitation, he traced it to its 
consequences with a rapidity, a dexterity, a beauty of 
mathematical reasoning which no other person could 
approach ; so that on this account, if there had been no 
other, the establishment of the general law was possible 
to him alone. He still stands at the head of mathe- 
maticians as well as of philosophical discoverers. But 
it never appeared to him, as it may have appeared to 
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some mathematiciaQS who have employed themBehes 
on his discoveries, that tiie general law was an nltiiiiite 
and sufficient principle ; that the point to wbich he 
had hung his chain of deduction was the highest point 
in the universe. Lagrange, a modern mathematieian 
of transcendent genius, was in the habit of saying, 
in his aspirations after future fame, that Newton was 
fortunate in having had the system of the world for his 
problem, since its theory could be discovered once 
only. But Newton himself appears to have had no 
such persuasion that the problem he had solved was 
unique and final; he laboured to reduce gravity to 
some higher law, and the forces of other physical 
operations to an analogy with those of gravity, and 
declared that all these were but steps in our advance 
towards a First Cause. Between us and this First Cause, 
the source of the universe and of its laws, we cannot 
doubt that there intervene many successive steps of 
possible discovery and generalisation, not less mde and 
striking than the discovery of universal gravitation: 
but it is still more certain that no extent or success of 
physical investigation can carry us to any point which 
is not at an immeasurable distance from an adequate 
knowledge of Him. 



Chap. VII. — On Final Causes. 

We have pointed out a great number of instances 
where the mode in which the arrangements of nature 
produce their effect, suggests, as we conceive, the behef 
that this effect is to be considered as the end and 
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jmrpose of these arrangements. The impression which 
thus arises, of design and intention exercised in the 
formation of the world, or of the reality oi Final Causes^ 
operates on men's minds so generally, and increases 
so constantly on every additional examination of the 
phenomena of the universe, that we cannot but suppose 
such a belief to have a deep and stable foundation. 
And we conceive that in several of the comparatively 
few^ cases in which such a belief has been rejected, the 
averseness to it has arisen from the influence of some 
of the causes mentioned in the last chapter ; the exclu- 
sive pursuit, namely, of particular trains and modes 
of reasoning, till the mind becomes less capable of 
forming the conceptions and making the exertions 
which are requisite for the apprehension of truths not 
included among its usual subjects of thought. 

I. This seems to be the case with those who mamtain 
that purpose and design cannot be inferred or deduced 
from the arrangemente which we see around us, by any 
process of reasoning. We can reason from effects to 
causes, say such writers, only in cases where we know 
something of the nature of the cause. We can infer 
from the works of men, the existence of design and y/ 
purpose, because we know, from past observation, what 
kind of works human design and purpose can produce. 
But the universe, considered as the work of God, cannot 
be compared with any corresponding work, or judged of 
by any analogy with known examples. How then can 
we, in this case, they ask, infer design and purpose in 
the artist of the universe ? On what principles, on 
what axioms, can we proceed, which shall include this 
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necessarily singular instance, and thus give legitimtty 
and validity to our reasonings. 

What has already been said on the subject iA Uie 
two different processes by which we obtain principles, 
and by which we reason from them, will suggest the 
reply to these questions. When we collect design and 
purpose from the arrangements of the universe, we do 
not arrive at our conclusion by a train of deductive 
reasoning, but by the conviction which such combi- 
nations as we perceive, immediately and directly 
impress upon the mind. '^Design must have had a 
designer." But such a principle can be of no avail to 
one whom the contemplation or the description of the 
world does not impress with the perception of design. 
It is not tlierefore at the end, but at the beginning of 
our syUogisms, not among remote conclusions, but 
among original principles, that we must place the truth, 
that such arrangements, manifestations, and pro- 
ceedings as we behold about us imply a Being 
endowed with consciousness, design, and will, from 
whom they proceed. 

This is inevitably the mode in which such a con- 
viction is acquired; and that it is so, we may the 
more readily believe, when we consider that it is the 
case with the design and will which we ascribe to man, 
no less than in that which we believe to exist in God. 
At first sight we might perhaps be tempted to say, that 
we infer design and pmrpose from the works of man in 
one case, because we have known these attributes in 
other cases produce effects in some measure similar. 
But to this we must reply, by asking how we come 
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to loiow the existence of human design and purpose at 
Jlrstf and at all ? What we see around us are certain 
appearances, things, successions of events; how come 
"we ever to ascribe to other men the thought and will of 
liviiich we are conscious ourselves ? How do we come 
to believe that there are other men ? How are we led 
to elevate, in our conceptions, some of the objects which 
we perceive into persons ? Undoubtedly, their actions, 
their words induce us to do this: we see that the 
TQanifestations which we observe must be so under- 
stood, and no otherwise : we feel that such actions, 
such events, must be connected by consciousness and 
personality; that the actions are not the actions of 
things, but pf persons; not necessary and without 
significance, like the falling of a stone, but voluntary 
and with purpose like what we do ourselves. But this is 
not a result of reasoning : we do not infer this from any 
similar case which we have known ; since we are now 
speaking of the Jirst conception of a will and piu-pose 
different from oiu* own. In arriving at such knowledge, 
we are aided only by our own consciousness of what 
thought, purpose, will, are : and possessing this regu- 
lative principle, we so decipher and interpret the 
complex appearances which surround us, that we receive 
irresistibly the persuasion of the existence of other 
men, with thought and will and purpose like our own. 
And just in the same manner, when we examine 
attentively the adjustment of the parts of the human 
frame to each other and to the elements, the relation of 
the properties of the earth to those of its inhabitants, 
or of the physical to the moral nature of man, the 
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thought must arise and cling to our perceptknis, 
however little it be encouraged, that this system, 
everywhere so full of wonderfiil combinations^ soiled to 
the preservation, and weU-being of Hving creating is 
also the expression of the intention, wisdom^ and 
goodness of a personal Creator and Governor. 

We conceive, then, that it is so far from being an 
ansatififactory or unphUo8ophic«a process by wMeh we 
collect the existence of a Deity from the works of 
creation, that the process corresponds most closely mth 
that on which rests the most steadfast of our con- 
victions, next to that of our own existence, the belief of 
the existence of other human beings. If any one ever 
went so far in scepticism as to doubt tbe existence of 
any other person than himself, he might, so far as the 
argument from final causes is concerned, reject the 
being of God as well as that of man; but without 
dwelling on the possibility of such fantasies, when we 
consider how impossible it is for men in general not to 
attribute personality, purpose, thought, will to each 
other, in virtue of certain combinations of appearances 
and actions, we must deem them most consistent and 
reasonable in attributing also personality and purpose 
to God, in virtue of the whole assemblage of appearances 
and actions which constitute the universe, full as it is 
of combinations from which such a suggestion springs. 
The vividness, the constancy of the belief of a wise and 
good Being, thus governing the world, ^nay be different 
in different men, according to their habit of directiiig 
their thoughts to the subject; but such a belief is 
undoubtedly capable of becoming lively and steadfast 
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the highest degree. It has been entertained and 

elierished by enlightened and weU-regulated minds in 

all ages; and has been, at least since the rise of 

Cliristianity, not only the belief, but a pervading and 

Tilling principle of action of many men, and of whole 

commnnities. The idea may be rendered more faint 

by turning the mind away from it. and, perhaps by / 

indulging too exclusively in abstract and general ^ 

speculations. It grows stronger by an actual study of 

the details of the creation ; and, as regards the practical 

consequences of such a belief, by a habit of referring 

OTix actions and hopes to such a Governor. In this 

way it is capable of becoming as real and fixed an 

impression as that of a human friend and master ; and 

all that we can learn, by observing the course of men's 

feelings and actions, tends to convince us, that this 

belief of the being and presence and government of 

Qod, leads to the most elevated and beneficial frame 

of mind of which man is capable. 

II. How natural and almost inevitable is this per- 
suasion of the reality of Final Causes and consequent 
belief in the personality of the Deity, we may gather 
by observing how constantly it recurs to the thoughts, 
even of those who, in consequence of such peculiarities 
of mental discipline as have been described, have 
repelled and resisted the impression. 

Thus, Laplace, of whom we have already spoken, as 
one of the greatest mathematicians of modern times, 
expresses his conviction that the supposed evidence of 
final causes will disappear as our knowledge advances, 
and that they only seem to exist in those cases where 
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our ignorance leaves room for such a mistake. " Let 
us run over," he says, " the history of the progress of 
the human mind and its errors : we shall perpetnallj 
see final causes pushed away to the bounds of its 
knowledge. These causes, which Newton removed to 
the limits of the solar system, were not long ago 
conceived to obtain in the atmosphere, and employetl 
in explaining meteors: they are, therefore, in the 
eyes of the philosopher nothing more than the ex- 
pression of the ignorance in which we are of the real 
causes." 

We may observe that we have endeavoured to give 
a very different, and, as we beUeve, a fax truer L 
of the effect which philosophy has produced on our 
knowledge of final causes. We have shown, we trust, 
that the notion of design and end is transferred by the 
researches of science, not from the domain of our 
knowledge to that of our ignorance, but merely from 
the region of facts to that of laws. We hold that, in 
this form, final causes in the atmosphere are still to be 
conceived to obtain, no less than in an earlier state 
of meteorological knowledge; and that Newton was 
right, when he believed that he had established 
their reality in the solar system, not expelled them 
from it. 

But our more peculiar business at present is to 
observe tliat Laplace himself, in describing the arrange- 
ments by which the stability of the solar system is 
secured, uses language which shows how irresistibly 
these arrangements suggest an adaptation to its pre- 
servation as an end. If in his expressions we were to 
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sii1>stitute the Deity for the abstraction " nature " 
whicli he employs, his reflection would coincide with 
tlia.t T^hich the most religious philosopher would enter- 
tain. "It seems that *God* has ordered everything 
in the heavens to ensure the duration of the planetary 
sj's-tem, by views similar to those which He appears 
to lis so admirably to follow upon the earth, for the 
preservation of animals and the perpetuity of species.* 
Tliis consideration alone would explain the disposition 
of the system, if it were not the business of the 
geometer to go further." It may be possible for the 
geometer to go further; but he must be strangely 
blinded by his peculiar pursuits, if, when he has dis- 
covered the mode in which these views are answered, 
lie supposes himself to have obtained a proof that there 
are no views at all. It would be as if the savage, who 
had marvelled at the steady working of the steam- 
engine, should cease to consider it a work of art, as 
soon as the self-regulating part of the mechanism had 
been explained to him. 

The unsuccessful struggle in which those persons 
engage, who attempt to throw off the impression of 
design in the creation, appears in an amusing manner 
through the simplicity of the ancient Eoman poet of 
this school. Lucretius maintains that the eye was not 
made for seeing, nor the ear for hearing. But the 
terms in which he recommends this doctrine show how 

* "H semble q[ue la nature ait tout dispose dans le ciel, pour assurer 
1a durde du syst^me plan^taire, par des vues semblables k celles qu'elle 
nous paralt suivre si admirablement sur la terre, pour la conserration 
des individus et la perp^tuit^ des esp^ces." — Sy»t. du Monde, p. 442. 
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hard he knew it to be for men to entertain such an 
opinion. His advice is— 

Blud in fais rebus yitium veheiMfnUr et iatom 
££Eugere errorem, vitareque prasmedMaior, 
Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata, 
Prospicere ut possimus. — ^iv. 823. 

'Gkdnst their prqK)8t6roii8 error guard thy mind 
Who say each organ was for use designed ; 
Think not the visual orbs, so clear, so bright. 
Were fumish'd for the purposes of sight. 

Undoubtedly the poet is so far right, that a most 
"vehement" caution and vigilant "premeditation" are 
necessary to avoid the "vice and error" of such a per- 
suasion. The study of the adaptations of the human 
frame is so convincing, that it carries the mind with 
it, in spite of the resistance suggested by specnlatiTe 
systems. Cabanis, a modem French physiological 
writer of great eminence, may be selected as a proof 
of this. Both by the general character of his own 
speculations, and by the tone of thinking prevalent 
around him, the consideration of design in the works 
of nature was abhorrent from his plan. Accordingly, 
he joins in repeating Bacon's unfavourable mention 
of final causes. Yet when he comes to speak of the 
laws of reproduction of the human race, he appears to 
feel himself compelled to admit the irresistible manner 
in which such views force themselves on the mind. 
" I regard," he says, " with the great Bacon, the 
philosophy of final causes as barren ; but I have else- 
where acknowledged that it was very difficult for the 
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GOLOst cautious man (I'homme le plus reserve) never to 
Li.£tve recourse to them in his explanations." * 

III. It may be worth our while to consider for a 
moment the opinion here referred to by Cabanis, of 
tlie propriety of excluding the consideration of final 
ca.uses from our natural philosophy. The great authority 
of Bacon is usually adduced on this subject. " The 
liandling of final causes," says he, "mixed with the 
rest in physical inquiries, hath intercepted the severe 
axid diligent inquiry of all real and physical cause^^ 
axid given men the occasion to stay upon these satis- 
factory and specious causes, to the great arrest and 
prejudice of farther discovery." t 

A moment's attention will show how well this repre- 
sentation agrees with that which we have urged, and 
how far it is from dissuading the reference to final 
causes in reasonings like those on which we are 
employed. Final causes are to be excluded from phy- 
sical inquiry; that is, we are not to assume that we 
know the objects of the Creator's design, and put this 
assumed purpose in the place of a physical cause. We 
are not to think it a sufiicient account of the clouds 
that they are for watering the earth (to take Bacon's 
examples), or '^that the solidness of the earth is for 
the station and mansion of living creatures." The 
physical philosopher has it for his business to trace 
clouds to the laws of evaporation and condensation; 
to determine the magnitude and mode of action of the 
forces of cohesion and crystallisation by which the 

* Kapports du Physique et du Moral de rHommej i., 299. 
t De Augment. Sc. ii., 105. 
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materials of the earth are made solid and firm. This 
he does, making no use of the notion of final cauises: 
and it is precisely because he has thus established his 
theories independently of any assumption of an end, 
that the end, when, after all, it returns upon him and 
cannot be evaded, becomes an irresistible evidence of 
an intelligent legislator. He finds that the effects, 
of which the use is obvious, are produced by most 
simple and comprehensive laws ; and when he has 
obtained this view, he is struck by the beauty of the 
means, by the refined and skilftd manner in which the 
useful effects are brought about; — points different from 
tliose to which his researches were directed. We have 
already seen, in the very case of which we have been 
speaking, namely, the laws by which the clouds are 
formed and distribute their showers over the earth, 
how strongly those who have most closely and exten- 
sively examined the arrangements there employed (as 
Howard, Dalton, and Black) have been impressed with 
the harmony and beauty which these contrivances 
manifest. 

We may find a further assertion of this view of the 
proper use of final causes in philosophy, by referring 
to the works of one of the greatest of our philosophers, 
and one of the most pious of our writers, Boyle, who 
has an Essay on this subject. *' I am by all means,** 
says he, "for encouraging the contemplation of the 
celestial part of the world, and the shining globes that 
adorn it, and especially the sun and moon, in order 
to raise our admiration of the stupendous power and 
wisdom of Him who was able to frame such immense 
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bodies ; and notwithstanding their vast bulk and scarce 
conceivable rapidity, keep them for so many ages 
constant both to the lines and degrees of their motion, 
without interfering with one another. And doubtless 
we ought to return thanks and praises to the Divine 
goodness for having so placed the sun and moon, and 
determined the former, or else the earth, to move in 
particular lines for the good of men and other animals; 
and how disadvantageous it would have been to the 
inhabitants of the earth if the luminaries had moved 
after a different maimer. I dare not, however, affirm 
that the sun, moon, and other celestial bodies were 
made solely for the use of man : much less presume to 
prove one system of the world to be true and another 
false ; because the former is better fitted to the conve- 
nience of mankind, or the other less suited, or perhaps 
altogether useless to that end" 

This passage exhibits, we conceive, that combination 
of feelings which ought to mark the character of the 
religious natural philosopher; an earnest piety ready to 
draw nutriment from the contemplation of established 
physical truths; joined with a philosophical caution, 
which is not seduced by the anticipation of such con- 
templations, to pervert the strict course of physical 
inquiry. 

It is precisely through this philosophical care and 
scrupulousness that our views of final causes acquire 
their force and value as aids to religion. The object 
of such views is not to lead us to physical truth, but to 
connect such truth, obtained by its proper processes 
and methods, with our views of God, the master of the 
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mdverBe, through those laws and rdations which tK 
thus placed beyond dispute. 

Bacon's comparison of final causes to the yestal 
virgins is one of those poignant sayings, so £reqiient ic 
his writings, which it is not easy to forget. '^like 
them,'' he says, '^ they are dedicated to God, and are 
barren." But to any one who reads his work it 
will appear in what spirit this was meant. ^^Not 
because those final causes are not true and worthy to 
be inquired, being kept within their own province." 
(Of the Advancement of Learning, b. ii., p. 142.) It 
lie had had occasion to develope his simile, full of latent 
meaning as his similes so often are, he would probabhr 
have said, that to these final causes barrenness was no 
reproach, seeing they ought to be, not the mothers 
but the daughters of our natural sciences; and that 
they were barren, not by imperfection of their nature, 
but in order that they might be kept pure and undefiled 
and so fit ministers in the temple of G-od. 

Chap. VIII. — On the Physical Agency oftht Deity, 

I. We are not to expect that physical investigation 
can enable us to conceive the manner in which God 
acts upon the members of the universe. The qnestion, 
'^ Canst thou by searching find out God ? '' must silence 
the boastings of science as well as the repinings of 
adversity. Indeed, science shows us, hx more clearly 
than the conceptions of every day reason, at what an 
immeasurable distance we are &om any £EU)uIty of 
conceiving how the imiverse, material and moral, is the 
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work of the Deity. But with regard to Hie material 
world, we can at least go so far as this; — ^we can . 
perceive that events are brought about, not by insulated J 
interpositions of divine power exerted in each particular 
case, but by the establishment of general laws. This, 
which is the view of the universe proper to science, 
whose ofiEice it is to search out these laws, is also the 
view which, throughout this work, we have endeavoured 
to keep present to the mind of the reader. We have 
attempted to show that it combines itself most readily 
and harmoniously with the doctrines of Natural 
Theology ; that the arguments for those doctrines are 
strengthened, the difficulties which affect them removed, 
by keeping it steadily before us. We conceive, there- 
fore, that the reUgious philosopher will do well to bear 
this conception in his mind. God is the author and 
governor of the universe through the laws which he has / 
given to its parts, the properties which he has impressed 
upon its constituent elements: these laws and pro- 
perties are, as we have already said, the instruments 
with which he works : the institution of such laws, the 
selection of the quantities which they involve, their 
combination and appUcation, are the modes in which 
he exerts and manifests his power, his wisdom, his 
goodness : through these attributes, thus exercised, the 
Creator of all, shapes, moves, sustains and guides the 
risible creation. 

This has been the view of the relation of the Deity 
to the universe entertained by the most sagacious and 
comprehensive minds ever since the true object of 
natural philosophy has been clearly and steadUy appre- 

X 2 
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hended. The great writer who was the first to gire 
philosophers a distinct and commanding view of this 
object, thns expresses himself in his " Confession cf 
Faith:'' ''I believe — ^that notwithstanding God haxli 
rested and ceased from creating since the first Sabbath, 
yet, nevertheless, he doth accomplish and folfil his 
divine will in all things, great and small, singular 
and general, as fully and exactly by providence, as 
he could by miracle and new creation, thon^ his 
working be not immediate and direct, but by compass : 
not violating Nature, which is his own law upon the 
creature." 

And one of our own time, whom we can no longer 
hesitate to place among the worthiest disciples of the 
school of Bacon, conveys the same thought in the 
following passage : " The Divine Author of the universe 
cannot be supposed to have laid down particular laws, 
enumerating all individual contingencies, which his 
materials have understood and obey — this would be to 
attribute to him the imperfections of human legislation ; 
— ^but rather, by creating them endued with certain 
fixed qualities and powers, he has impressed them in 
their origin with the spirit, not the letter of his law, and 
made all iheir subsequent combinations and relations 
inevitable consequences of this first impression.*' * 

II. This, which thus appears to be the mode of the 
Deity's operation in the material world, requires some 
attention on our part in order to understand it with 
proper clearness. One reason of this is, that it is 
a mode of operation altogether different from that in 

• Herschel on the Study of Nat. Pba Art. 27. 
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vshich we ore able to make matter fiilfil omr designs. 

Man can construct exquisite machines, can call in vast 

powers, can form extensive combinations, in order to 

bring about results which he has in yiew. But in all 

this he is only taking advantage of laws of nature 

which already exist ; he is applying to his use qualities 

which matter already possesses. Nor can he by any 

effort do more. He can establish no new law of nature 

which is not a result of the existing ones. He can 

invest matter with no new properties which are not 

modifications of its present attributes. His greatest 

advances in skill and power are made when he calls 

to his aid forces which before existed unemployed, or 

when he discovers so much of the habits of some of the 

elements as to be able to bend them to his purpose. 

He navigates the ocean by the assistance of the winds 

which he cannot raise or still : and even if we suppose 

him able to control the course of these, his yet 

unsubjugated ministers, this could only be done by 

studying their characters, by learning more thoroughly 

the laws of air and heat and moisture. He cannot give 

the minutest portion of the atmosphere new relations, a 

new course of expansion, new laws of motion. But the 

Divine operations, on the other hand,, include something 

much higher. They take in the estabhshment of the 

laws of the elements, as well as the combination of 

these laws, and the determination of the distribution 

and quantity of the materials on which they shall 

produce their effect. We must conceive that the 

Supreme Power has ordained that air shall be rarefied, 

and water turned into vapour, by heat ; no less than 
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that he has combined air and water so as to sprmUe 
the earth with showers, and determined the quantity <tf 
heat and air and water, so that the showers shall he as 
beneficial as they are. 

We may aad mnst, there&re, in our e<Hiceptions of 
the Divine purpose and agency, go beyond the anak^ 
of human contriyances. / We must conceive the Deity, 
not only as constructing the most refined and vast 
machinery, with which, as we have already seen, the 
univarse is filled; but we must also imagine him as 
establishing those prop^?ties by which such machinery 
is possible : as giving to the materials of his stmetore 
the qualities by which the material is fitted to its use. 
There is much to be found, in natural objects, of the 
same kind of contrivance which is common to these and 
to humaa inventions; there are mechanical devices, 
operations of the atmospheric elements, chemical pro* 
oesses ; — ^many such have been pointed out, many more 
exist. But besides these cases of the combinatton of 
means, which -vp^ seem able to understand without 
much difficult]^/ we are led to consider the Divine 
Being as the ai^thor of the laws of chemical, of physical, 
and of mechanical action, and of such other laws as 
make matter what it is ; — and this is a view which no 
analogy of human inventions, no knowledge o£ human 
powers, at all assist us to embody or understand. 
Science, therefore, as we have said, while it discloses to 
us the mode of instrumentality employed by the Deity, 
conviQces us, more effectually than ever, of the impos- 
sibility of conceiving God's actions by assimilating 
them to our own. 
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TTT, The laws of material nature, such as we have 

described them, operate at all times, and in all places ; 

Ebffect every province of the universe, and involve every 

relation of its parts. Wherever these laws appear, we 

Ixave a manifestation of ihe intelligence by which they 

Tvere established. But a law supposes an agent, and a 

power ; for it is the mode according to which the agent 

proceeds, the order according to which the power acts. 

^lihottt the presence of such an agent, of such a 

power, conscious of the relations on which the law 

depends, producing the effects which the law prescribes^ 

the law can have no effijoacy, no existence. Hence we 

infer that the intelligence by which the law is ordained,. 

the power by which it is put in action, must be present 

at all times and in all places where the effects of the 

law occur ; that thus the knowledge and the agency of 

the Divine Being pervade every portion of the universe^. 

producing all action and passion, all permanence and. 

change. The laws of nature are the laws which he,. 

in his wisdom, prescribes to his own acts ; his universal 

presence is the necessary condition of any course of 

events, his imiversal ag^icy the only origin of any 

effii»ent force. 

This view of the relation of the universe to God has 
been entertained by many of the most eminent of 
those who have combined the consideration of the 
material world with the contemplation of God himself. 
It may therefore be of use to illustrate it by a few 
quotations, and the more so, as we find this idea 
remarkably dwelt upon iu the works of that writer 
whose religious views must always have a peculiar 
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interest for the cultivators of physical science, the greit 
Newton. 

Thus, in the observations on the nature of the D^ 
with which he closes the '' Opticks/' he declares the 
various portions of the world, organic and inorganic, 
^' can be the effect of nothing else than the msdom and 
skill of a powerful ever-living Agent, who being in all 
places, is more able by Ms mil to move the bodies 
within his boundless uniform sensoritim, and tliereby 
to form and reform the parts of the universe, thhn we 
are by our will to move the parts of our own bodies.'* 
And in the Scholium at the end of the " Principia," he 
says, " God is one and the same God always and 
everywhere. He is omnipresent, not by means of his 
virtue alone, but also . by his subatancey for virtue 
cannot subsist without substance. In him all things 
are contained, and move, but without mutual passion : 
God is not acted upon by the motions of bodies ; and 
they suffer no resistance from the omnipresence of 
God.*' And he refers to several passages confirmatory 
of this view, not only in the Scriptures, but also in 
writers who hand down to us the opinions of some of 
the most philosophical thinkers of the pagan world. 
He does not disdain to quote the poets, and among the 
rest, the verses of Virgil ; 

Principio ooeluin ac terras campoeque liquentes 
Luoentemque globom Ivam, Titaniaque astn^ 
SpirituB intiu alit^ todbaniqae infaaa perarfcoa 
Mens agitat molem -ei magno se corpora miaoet : 

warning his reader, however, against the doctrine wfaicli 
such expressions as these are sometimes understood to 
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e:3cpress : ^' All these things he rules, not as the sotd of 
the world, bnt as the Lord of all." 

Clarke, the Mend and disciple of Newton, is one 

of those who has most strenuously put forwards the 

opinion of which we are speaking, " All things which 

i^e commonly say are the effects of the natural powers 

of matter and laws of motion — are, indeed (if we will 

speak strictly and properly), the effects of God's acting 

upon matter continually and at every moment, either 

inunediately by himself, or mediately by some created 

intelligent being. Consequently there is no such 

thing as the cause of nature, or the power of nature,'' 

independent of the effects produced by the will of 

God. 

Dugald Stewart has adopted and illustrated the same 
opinion, and quotes with admiration the well-known 
passage of Pope, concerning the Divine Agency, which 

** Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

Mr. Stewart, with no less reasonableness than charity, 
a&serts the propriety of interpreting such passages 
according to the scope and spirit of the reasonings 
with which they are connected;* since, though by a 
captious reader they might be associated with erroneous 
views of the Deity, they may be susceptible of a more 
favourable construction ; and we may often see in them 
only the results of the necessary imperfection of our 
language, when we dwell upon the omnipresence and 
universal activity of God. 

• Phil, of Act. and Moral Powers, I 878. 
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Fmally, we may add that the same opinicMis stall 
obtain the assent of the best philosophers and divines 
of our time. Sir John Herschel says (Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 37), " We would 
no way be understood to deny the constant exercise of 
His direct power in maintaining the system of nature ; 
or tiie ultimate emanation, of every energy which 
material agents exert, from His immediate wS, acting 
in conformity with His own laws." And the Sishop 
of London, in a note to his '^ Sermon on the Duty of 
combining Religious Instruction with Intellectual Cul- 
ture," observes, " The student in natural philosophy 
will find rest from all those perplexities which are 
occasioned by the obscurity of causation, in the su^* 
position which, although it was discredited by the 
patronage of Malebranche and the Cartesians^ has 
been adopted by Clarke and Dugald Stewart, and 
which is by far the most simple and sublime account 
of the matter; that all the events which are continually 
taking place in the different parts of the material 
universe, are tiie immeduUe effects of the divine 
agency." 



Chap. IX.— (M the Impretnon produced by comndeiimff ike Nakwe ami 
Prospects (^Science; or, o» the ImposnbiiUy of the Progrete qf ow 
Knowledge ever enabling us to comprehend the Natvire of the Deiiy, 

If we were to stop at the view presented in the last 
chapter, it might be supposed that — ^by considering 
God as eternal and omnipresent, conscious of all the 
relations, and of all the objects of the universe, insti- 
tuting laws founded on the coutemplation of these 
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relations, and cazrying these laws into effect by his 

ixnn^diate energy, — we had attained to a conception, 

in. some degree definite, of the Deity, such as natural 

pliilosophy leads us to conceive him. But by resting 

ixx ibis mode of conception, we should overlook, or at 

least should disconnect from our philosophical doctrines, 

all that most interests and affects us in the character 

of the Creator and Preserver of the world; namely, 

that he is the lawgiver and judge of our actions ; the 

proper object of our prayer and adoration ; the source 

£rom which we may hope for moral strength here, and 

for the reward of our obedience and the elevation of our 

nature in another state of existenee. 

We are very far £rom believing that our philosophy 

alone can gi^e «a such assurauL of these imporLt 

truths as is requisite for our guidance and support; 

but we thiok that even our physical philosophy will 

point out to us the necessity of proceeding far beyond 

that conception of God, which represents him merely 

as the mind in which reside all the contrivance, law, 

and energy of the material world. We believe tiiat the 

view of the universe which modem science has already 

opened to us, compared with the prospect of what 

she has still to do in pursuing the path on which she 

has just entered, wiU show us how immeasurably 

inadequate such a mode of conception would be : and 

that if we take into our account, as we must in reason 

do, all that of which we have knowledge and conscious* 

ness, and of which we have as yet no systematic 

science, we shall be led to a conviction that the 

. Creator and Preserver of the material world must also 
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contain in him such properties and attributes as imphr 
his moral character, and as fall in most consistently 
with all that we learn in any other way of his pro- 
vidence and holiness, his justice and mercy. 

I. The sciences which have at present acquired any 
considerable degree of completeness, are those in 
which an extensive and varied collection of phenomena, 
and their proximate causes, have been reduced to a 
few simple general laws. Such are Astronomy and 
Mechanics, and perhaps, so far as its physical condi- 
tions are concerned. Optics. Other portions of human 
knowledge can be considered as perfect sciences, in any 
strict sense of the term, only when they have assumed 
this form; when the y^^oi appearances which they 
involve are reduced to a few principles, such as the 
laws of motion and the mechanical properties of the 
lumimferous ether. If we could trace the endless 
varieties of the forms of crystals, and the complicated 
results of chemical composition, to some one compie- 
hensive law necessarily pointing ont the crystalline 
form of any given chemical compound. Mineralogy 
would become an exact science. As yet, however, we 
can scarcely boast of the existence of any other such 
sciences than those which we at first mentioned : and 
so far therefore as we attempt to give definiteness to 
our conception of the Deity, by considering him as the 
intelligent depositary and executor of laws of nature, 
we can subordinate to such a mode of conception no 
portion of the creation, save the mechanical movements 
of the universe, and the propagation and properties of 
light. 
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II. And if we attempt to argue concerning the nature 
of the laws and relations which govern those provinces 
of creation whither our science has not yet reached, by 
applying some analogy borrowed from cases where it 
tkSLS been successful, we have no chance of obtaining 
any except the most erroneous and worthless guesses. 
Xhe history of human speculations, as well as the 
nature of the objects of them, shows how certainly this 
must happen. The great generaUsations which have 
been established in one department of our knowledge, 
liave been applied in vain to the purpose of throwing 
light on the other portions which still continue in 
obscurity. When the Newtonian philosophy had ex- 
plained so many mechanical facts, by the two great 
steps, — of resolving the action of a whole mass into 
the actions of its minutest particles, and considering 
these particles as centres of force, — ^attempts were 
naturally soon made to apply the same mode of expla- 
nation to facts of other different kinds. It was 
conceived that the whole of natural philosophy must 
consist in investigating the laws of force by which 
particles of different substances attracted and repelled, 
and thus produced motions, or vibrations to and front 
the particles. Yet what were the next great discoveries 
in physics? The action of a galvanic wire upon a 
magnet, which is not to attract or repel it, but to turn 
it to the right and left; to produce motion, not to or 
from, but transverse to the line drawn to the acting 
particles ; and again, the imdulatory theory of light, in 
which it appeared that the undulations must not be 
longitudinal, as all philosophers, following the analogy 
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of all cases previously conceived, liad, at first, supposed 
them to be> but transverse to the path of the ray. 
Here, though the step from the known to the unknowB 
was comparatively small, when made conjectoraUy it 
was made in a direction very wide of the truth. How 
impossible then must it be to attain in this manner to 
any conception of a law which shall help us to under- 
stand the whole government of &e universe ! 

III. Still, however, in the laws of the lummiferoos 
ether, and of the other fluid, (if it be anoth^ fluid) hj 
which galvanism and magnetism are connected, we 
have something approaching nearly to mechanical 
action, and, possibly, hereafter to be identified with it. 
But we cannot turn to any other part of our physical 
knowledge, without perceiving that the gulf 'vdiich 
separates it from the exact sciences is yet widor and 
more obscure. Who shall enunciate for us, and in 
terms of what notions, the general law of chemical 
composition and decomposition ? Sometimes indeed we 
give the name of attraction to the affinity by which we 
suppose the particles of the various ingredients of 
bodies to be aggregated ; but no one can point out any 
common feature between this and the attractions of 
which alone we know the exact effects. He who shall 
discover the true general law of the forces by which 
elements form compounds, will probably advance as 
far beyond the discoveries of Newton, as Newton went 
beyond Aristotie. But who shall say in what direction 
this vast fiight shall be, and what new views it shall 
open to us of the manner in which matter obeys the 
laws of the Creator ? 
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lY. Bilt suppose this flight performed ;-^we are yet 
but at the outset of the progress which must carry us 
towards Him : we have yet to begin to learn all that we 
are to know concerning the ultimate laws of organised 
bodies. "Wliat is the principle of life ? What is the 
rule of that action of which assimilation, secretion, 
developement, are manifestations ? and which appears 
to be farther removed from mere chemistry than 
chemistry is from mechanics. And ^hat again is the 
new principle, as it seems to be, which is exhibited in 
the irritability of an animal nerve ?-^the existence of a 
sense ? How different is this from all the preceding 
notions ! No efforts can avoid or conceal the vast but 
inscrutable chasm. Those theorists, who have main- 
tained most strenuously the possibility of tracing the 
phenomena of animal life to the influence of physical 
agents, have constantly been obliged to suppose a mode 
of agency altogether different &om any yet known in 
physics. Thus Lamarck, one of the most noted of 
such speculators, in describing the course of hi&i re- 
searches, says, " I was soon persuaded that the internal 
sentiment constituted a power which it was necessary 
to take into account." And Bichat, another writer on 
the same subject, while he declares his dissent from 
Stahl, and the earlier speculators, who had referred 
everything in the economy of hfe to a single principle, 
which they call the amma, the vital principle, and so 
forth, himself introduces several principles, or laws, 
all utterly foreign to the region of physics : namely, 
organic sensibiUty, organic contractility, animal sensi* 
bility, animal contractility, and the like. Supposing 
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such principles really to exist, how far enlai^ed and 
changed must our views be before we can conceire 
these properties, including the faculty of perception^ 
which they imply, to be produced by the will and 
power of one supreme Being, acting by fixed laws. 
Yet without conceiving this, we cannot conceive the 
agency of that Deity who is incessantly thus acting, in 
countless millions of forms and modes. 

How strongly then does science represent God to us 
as incomprehensible ! his attributes as unfathomable ! 
His power, his wisdom, his goodness, appear in each of 
the provinces of nature which are thus brought before 
us ; and in each, the more we study them, the more 
impressive, the more admirable do they appear. When 
then we find these qualities manifested in each of so 
many successive ways, and each manifestation rising 
above the preceding by unknown degrees, and through 
a progression of imknown extent, what other language 
can we use concerning such attributes than that they 
are infinite ? What mode of expression can the most 
cautious philosopher suggest, other than that He, to 
whom we thus endeavour to approach, is infinitely wise, 
powerful, and good ? 

y. But with sense and consciousness the history 
of Uving things only* begins. They have instincts, 
affections, passions, will. How entirely lost and 
bewildered do we find ourselves when we endeavour to 
conceive these faculties communicated by means of 
general laws ! Yet they axe so communicated firom 
God, and of such laws he is the lawgiver. At what an 
immeasurable interval is he thus placed above eveiy 
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tiling which the creation of the inanimate world alone 
woxild imply ; and how far must he transcend all ideas 
founded on such laws as we find there ! 

*VI. But we have still to go further and far higher. 
The world of reason and of morality is a part of the 
same creation, as the world of matter and of sense. 
Tlie will of man is swayed by rational motives; its 
-workings are inevitably compared with a rule of action; 
he has a conscience which speaks of right and wrong. 
These are laws of man's nature no less than the laws 
of his material existence, or his animal impulses. Yet 
what entirely new conceptions do they involve ? How 
incapable of being resolved into, or assimilated to, the 
results of mere matter, or mere sense! Moral good 
and evil, merit and demerit, virtue and depravity, if 
ever they are the subjects of strict science, must belong 
to a science which views these things, not with reference 
to time or space, or mechanical causation, not with 
reference to fluid or ether, nervous irritabiHty or 
corporeal feeling, but to their own proper modes of 
conception ; with reference to the relations with which 
it is possible that these notions may be connected, and 
not to relations suggested by other subjects of a 
completely extraneous and heterogeneous nature. And 
according to such relations must the laws of the moral 
world be apprehended, by any intelligence which con- 
templates them at all. 

There can be no wider interval in philosophy than 
the separation which must exist between the laws of 
mechanical force and motion, and the laws of tree 
moral action. Yet the tendency of men to assume, in 
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the portions of human knowledge which are out of 
their reach, a similarity of type to those with which 
they are familiar, can leap over even this interval 
Laplace has asserted that " an intelligence which, at a 
given instant, should know all the forces by which 
nature is urged, and the respective situation of the 
beings of which nature is composed, if, moreover, it 
were sufficiently comprehensive to subject these data 
to calculation, would include in the same formtdaj the 
movements of the largest bodies of the universe and 
those of the slightest atom. Nothing would be uncer- 
tain to such an intelligence, and the future, no less 
than the past, would be present to its eyes." If we 
speak merely of mechanical actions, this may perhaps 
be assumed to be an admissible representation of the 
nature of their connexion in the sight of the Supreme 
IntelKgence.^ But to the rest of what passes in the 
world, such language is altogether inapplicable. A 
formvla is a brief mode of denoting a rule of calculating 
in which numbers are to be used: and numerical 
measures are applicable only to things of which the 
relations depend on time and space. By such elements, 
in such a mode, how are we to estimate happiness and 
virtue, thought and will ? To speak-ofLa formula with 
regard to such things, would be to assume that their 
J laws must needs take the shape of those laws of 
the material world which our intellect most fuUy 
comprehends. A more absurd and unphilosophical 
assumption we can hardly imagine. 

We conceive, therefore, that the laws by which God 
governs His moral creatures reside in His mind. 
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avested with that kind of generality, whatever it be, of 
vhich. such laws are capable ; but of the character of 
iuch. general laws, we know nothing more certainly 
hsm this, that it must be altogether different from the 
ctaracter of those laws which regulate the material 
world. The inevitable necessity of such a total differ- 
ence is suggested by the analogy of aU the knowledge 
which we possess and all the conceptions which we can 
form. And, accordingly, no persons, except those 
whose minds have been biassed by some peculiar habit 
or course of thought, are likely to run into the confusion 
and perplexity which are produced by assimilating too 
closely the government and direction of voluntary 
agents to the production of trains of mechanical and 
physical phenomena. In whatever manner voluntary 
and moral agency depend upon the Supreme Being, it j 
must be in some such way that .they still continue to 
bear the character of will, action, and morality. And, 
though too exclusive an attention to material phe- 
nomena may sometimes have made physical philo- 
sophers blind to this manifest difference, it has been 
clearly seen and plainly asserted by those who have 
taken the most comprehensive views of the nature and 
tendency of science. ** I believe," says Bacon, in his 
Confession of Faith, " that, at the first the soul of man 
was not produced by heaven or earth, but was breathed 
immediately from God: so that the ways and pro- 
ceedings of God with spirits are not included in natwre ; 
thit is in the laws of heaven and earth; but are 
reserved to the law of His secret will and grace ; 
wherein God worketh still, and resteth not from the 
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work of redemption, as he resteth from the work of 
creation ; but continueth working to the end of the 
world." We may be permitted to observe here, that, 
when Bacon has thus to speak of God's dealings with 
His moral creatures, he does not take his phraseology 
from those sciences which can offer none but false and 
delusive analogies ; but helps out the inevitable scanti- 
ness of our human knowledge, by words borrowed from 
* a source more fitted to supply our imperfections. Ou^ 
natural speculations cannot carry us to the ideas of 
^ grace' and ^redemption;' but in the wide blank 
which they leave, of all that concerns our hopes of the 
Divine support and favour, the inestimable knowledge 
which revelation, as we conceive, gives us, finds ample 
room and appropriate place, 

VII. Yet even in the view of our moral constitation 
which natural reason gives, we may trace laws that 
imply a personal relation to our Creator, How can we 
avoid considering that as a true view of man's being 
and place, without which his best faculties are never 
fully developed, his noblest energies never called out, 
his highest point of perfection never reached ? With- 
out the thought of a God over all, superintending 
our actions, approving our virtues, transcending Oor 
highest conceptions of good, man would never rise to 
those higher regions of moral excellence which we 
know him to be capable of attaining. '^ To deny a 
God," again says the great philosopher, " destroys 
magnanimity and the raising of human nature; for 
take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
and courage he will put on, when he finds himself 
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Txiaiixtained by a man ; who, to him, is instead of a God, 

or melior natwra : which courage is manifestly such, as 

tJaat creature, without that confidence of a better 

nature than his own, could never attain. So man, 

^w^lien he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 

porotection and favour, gathereth a force and faith, 

Tvliich human nature could not obtain. Therefore, as 

atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it 

depriveth human nature of the means to exalt itself 

above human frailty," * 

Such a law, then, of reference to a Supremely Good 
Being, is impressed upon our nature, as the condition 
and means of its highest moral advancement. And 
strange indeed it would be if we should suppose, that 
in a system where all besides indicates purpose and 
design, this law should proceed from no such origin ; 
and no less inconceivable, that such a law, purposely 
impressed upon man to purify and elevate his nature, 
should delude and deceive him. 

VIII. Nothing remains, therefore, but that the 
Creator, who, for purposes that even we can see to be 
wise and good, has impressed upon man this disposition 
to look to him for support, for advancement, for such 
happiness as is reconcilable with holiness; — this 
tendency to beheve Him to be the union of all per- 
fection, the highest point of all intellectual and moral 
excellence ; — is in reality such a guardian and judge? 
such a good, and wise, and perfect Being, as we thus 
irresistibly conceive Him. It would indeed be extra- 
vagant to assert that the imagination of the creature, 

* Bacon. Essay on Atheism. 
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itself the work of God, can invent a higher point of 
goodness, of justice, of holiness, than the' Creator 
Himself possesses : that the Eternal Mind, frdm whom 
our notions of good and right are derived, is not Him- 
self directed by the rules which these notions imply. 

It is difficult to dwell steadily on such thoughts: 
but they will at least serve to confirm the reflection 
which it was our object to illustrate; namely, how 
incomparably the nature of God must be elevated 
above any conceptions which our natural reason enables 
us to form : and we have been led to these views, it 
will be recollected, by following the clue of which 
science gave us the beginning. The Divine Mind 
must be conceived by us as the seat of those laws of 
nature which we have discovered. It must be no less 
the seat of those laws which we have not yet discovered, 
though these may and must be of a character far 
different from anything we can guess. The Supreme 
Intelligence must therefore contain the laws, each 
according to their true dependence, of organic life, 
of sense of animal impulse, and must contain also the 
purpose and intent for which these powers were put in 
play. But the Governing Mind must comprehend also 
the laws of the responsible creatures which the world 
contains, and must entertain the purposes for which 
their responsible agency was given them. It must 
include these laws and purposes, connected by means 
of the notions, which responsibility implies, of desert 
and reward, of moral excellence in various degrees, and 
of well-being as associated with right doing. All the 
laws which govern the moral world are expressions of 
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the thought and intentions of our Supreme Euler. All 

tlie contrivances for moral no less than for physical 

good, for the peace of mind, and other rewards of 

virtue, for the elevation and purification of individual 

cliaracter, for the civilisation and refinement of states, 

their advancement in intellect and virtue, for the 

diffusion of good, and the repression of evil : all the 

blessings that wait on perseverance and energy in a 

good cause; on unquenchable love of mankind, and 

unconquerable devotedness to truiii ; on purity and 

self-denial; on faith, hope, and charity; — all these 

things are indications of the character, will, and future 

intentions of 1iatGx|d^..fifj^omwe have endeavoured 

to track t he foo tsteps upon earth, and~~to~show His 

handiwork. in. thfi-ieaveas. "This God is our God, 

for ever ani ever." And if, endeavouring to trace 

the plan o f the vast labyrinth o f laws by which the 

univeTse is governed, we are sometimes lost and 

bewildered, and can scarcely, or not at all, discern the 

lines by which pain, and sorrow, and vice, faU in with 

a scheme directed to the strictest right and greatest 

good, we yet find no room to faint or falter ; knowing 

that these are the darkest and most tangled recesses 

of our knowledge ; that into them science has as yet 

cast jQo_ray of Hght ; that in them reason has as yet 

caught sight of no general law by which we may 

securely hold: while, in those regions where we can 

see clearly, where science has thrown her strongest 

illumination upon the scheme of creation; where we 

have had displayed to us the general laws which give 

rise to aU the multifarious variety of particular facts; — 
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we find all full of wisdom, and harmony, and beaaty: 
and aU this wise selection of meaus, this harmonioiis 
combination of laws, this beautiful symmetiy of rela- 
tions, directed, with no exception which human investi- 
gation has yet discovered, to the preservation, the 
diflfusion, the well-being of those living things, which, 
though of their nature we know so little, we cannot 
doubt to be the worthiest objects of the Creator's care. 



THE END. 
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COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A Imcieeof thbdUlMUBi 
aiqae, bat at the saaa Mmo aatiuuidj'i 
gUtclatb, tL ll«.4d. 

COOKES PICTURESOUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VldNfTX » w«. 

ttful Etchluga, after Dsaviag* bj Caixott. STAvriaw, Paoai^ ~ 
BfAKK, aad CoTXAa. Bo|al4tab Proalh(pah.atU.), ^-^ " ' 

CONEY'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS^ HOTELS 

A»V OTHBB EBMABKABLB ~ 

ABD ITALY. It taaUuge Ptataa. 
«.nafdL 




{pakAJLtti. 



ALSL HOTELS DE VIU.E. TOINM HALL& 
BcriLoiiias in feabcb. boIlavo. muemam. 

Inpevlat Ibtta (pab. at ML Ma.|»iilfBiiaiiiii. gft m**t«. 




CORNWALL, 0H ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY OF.lIm1»4*»* ■'i»5?»«« ■■*, 
llraAeaoniita. Impefial tvo^ lUaeia— d by il* beaaflltalltagnMfaga aa BMlaad t 
LAPt>BJ.M, ttiaracuFfa, jACsaaa, Wnxiana, Ilt, ata. aBar Aavlaga ip Caata* « 
(Pvb.atlte.),hairmoioceo,tfc _ ^ Utf 

Carawall Is undoubtedly tba mast iatarasttag eoattty la Baslaad. 

CORONATION OF 6EORCF THE FOURTHk^i 

above 4aaMyaWceat PhlBita«» of the P»af L eeiisa» faaai 



fUthHil portraits of auoy of the dlstlngu 
aad das tilp UTO Istier^piasa, atlas feUa 




ished Individuala who w< 
(F«b. at UL Hsw), kair 

OOTMAN-S SEPUiCHBAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND IMgr o m . indh 

lllnsttate the EecieslastlcaL Military, aad Civil Costume of feraiar uaai^ witb LcOcf« 

DawMv TaaaBB, Ur t. Mav&aau — ~~ 

9 vela* haai. dta halMMaai 
, aapeite; Mfe, hatf aufaosoi ifB«4f«^ ML I 




PUBIJMIXD OR SOLD ST B. O. BOISY. 



COTMANS CTCHMIGS OF ARCMITCCTURAL REMMNSjIb «Hrten 
Bnataad, wttli L«Mer-;wraB IHiKritfrtM* 4»7 RtcKv jlv. I vtda. tasvoM MIo, co 
oisSiy Mlriiad BtilMip | pah. «t uL% mitmonoft ^ •>• 



to 

oJsSif i«lriiad irtilMip IpMh. «t MIL), taarvomoM, «& St. ~ IttS 

DANIELLE OfriENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUmE& Th« orlgiiial nuiciiltetat 
MUtion, U(i ■plaB4id— iwow i d VIrwi, m fb« 1h«m» acalc, of tie AaekhMUm, A.iiCI«iM1bs, ud 



ijuidMSftpe 8«eae^ at HiadMntaai, « Tate. Ib I^ wknibamUlkt ifvb^ a* nM.), vlcganOy lulf. 



%«aBd oiOTMM, aL JOa. 



DANIELL'S OBJENTAL SCCNE8Y, i i«ili.iKak«Mrfi Mto, m PlitM ^yvb. •! itl. M^ 
half-birastf motoBc*, 61. <•. 
Thbtis reduced inm Cte pwcadh n lMH woik, andtei 



OAPHELLS AMfMATGO N ATUItE. b«lng neniiwqiw DelhwatloM «r Om «wt teictwtliig 
Sa«l^acti*aiR«n BrmdbMvrilcturil HisMrr, 1S5 Eqaravln^B, wMk LalAmr-fmrn" !>«»Mi4|tiuu* 
S v«la. aoHOI IbHa <<|nAi. « tSi. Ur. ), Inrif morocco < unlronn with the Oriental Bceneiy >• St. 3«. 

DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Ikaoalatad k/ jAmim, cmtMr rvOmi- 

WMIiacopkMiB ar^^ai 1i«aH4rorGcrvatUM. fTUMttated b/ apwarda af IM bemiUftoi Wood 
X^m^wfk^f^tt^rv^ eetaftiMied DeaifiMtrf Tout JoHAKvoT,lDoliidlaf M oav sod tMNmtiftil 
large Cnu, bj Abjutbojco, now fitat aded. S vola. royal Sto (pub. at U, 10a.), doth 



OULti^ iTy* QA&flJERV, « Sartaa-ar lOBaaaOAifly Co<o«Md Tlataa ftom the tnoit Celebmtad 
PSe«a^ tai this Remarkable Collection; executed by R. CocxavKa <Cue(Qdlaa). Afl 
■iwlail ea Thwart €ard>««aad la the ■uutaar «r Dntwlam, Imperial Mio, iachidla« 4 vair 
lars* addMaoal matea, ^bOHhad saimraMhr at from S to 4 ^sinaaa each, aad not befora 
lacTaded tat the Series. In a handsome portrnHo, with morocco <back fpnh. at tOLU IdZ. lltf. 
** This is oae of Hie mosi spteadU jSMi laiaraatimt ttf llie Siltiab nctoi* GaHaiiei, and haa 
49lU MwttataaMai a««i a« tiM fall tite^** 



EGYPT AffD THE py8AMtOS.-COL. VYSE9 OIICAT WORK ON THE 
PYRAVrDS or Of ZXH. Wkhaa ajipwMlix, kf J. 8. ranflLiKa, Sa*., mt tha PynmMs at 
Abo« RaasJ^ Iha ffayatan. *«. *a. » aala. iMiimrial Sea, with fl* riaaaa, IMmgranbea by 
HAttBX (parti, at HL ta«. 6d.), ILlt, 1840 

EGYPT-PEARIN09 Fimr-EI«MT CARQC VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATKINS OT 
THE mum IDS OF ai2fiU, ABOU »QASil, fee. Drawn flrom actual Survey aad 
AdmaaauaMaeal. WUh Nataa and Aeteranaea w CoL Vyaa'a pireat Woit, ateo to 1>tma, tha 
Creat French Woft on Eirypt, Roselllni, Belsuni. Burckhardt, Sir <6aRiaer Wlfkhiaon, Lane, 
aad others. 3 PartSt elephant Iblio, the sise of the ^reat French " JKk^y**'* if*"^ ot UL UaJ 
ia pdatad mi«para, U. a^f telthoaat wataKo* M. lis. Id. ma 



ENCLEFIEUD'S ISLE Of SNONT. «tiK Wlava VlalBB,Xap«iv«d VC««kb. u«a<Oeo 

h«iaalHap(pttb.3i(.9s.Mla(h,Ji(.AB. ^ ^ 18ia 

FLAXMAN'S HOMBfT. ««T«My4T« laantlftil Compoaitloat to tka I&mb aM OBTwn. 
angneed under f lazji «x'a inapaatfDO, bf FULami Boasak «ad Biaks. I vatau oblaiw fblla 
(pnb.ai SI. Ss.), hoards SL Ss. ^gOf 



FLAXMAirS /EBCNTLUSk TUrtMslMMliftri OanpaaMaHtem. OMwt fclto (pith, at 
aL1S«.«&).lR»idi4Lls. ^^ 1831 



FLAXMAN'S HESIOD. Thirty^vaa baavtifol ConpoalttMM tnm, OUa^ ftllo ipvk. aft 
2l.iai.«d.),boaidaii.ia. ^lf«r 



•• FUxmea's aaaqaalted Cai a paa H iana ftaaa ■aasar. AsdiylBs, aad Haalod, bava loag 
a tha adic!:aciea.uf £aaMpa j eC tfrndr siai^icltr aM baaaty tha -pm la quifa fwnaa^te o^ 
coaTeying an adequate impression.'*— Mr noaiw Lawmee. 



FLAXMAN'S ACTS Of MERCY. A flarlaa «r««M Compaaftlaai, la tha naanar of 
Ancient SoaJptaaa, ai«Mvad la iarilation of «lw ««iglBai Dmadags, ty 7. C. Lswn, 'OMonc 
Iblio (poK at Zi. >•.), half-hound morocco, 16ib lgg| 

FROtSSART, ILLUNHHATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. •awaiy^tMr Plates, prlaM ilk 
Oold and Oalaara. iToils. sa^r-royal ^o, hali-bouod, uncut (pah. at 4<. 10s.), 91, Ma. 

tile sama, lavga papwc, 8 vela. J^ai 4ao, halMawd, tmout (pidi. «tl08. «•.),«.<«. 

fiELL ANO 6AN0TS POMPCIANA; or, /^pography, Bdifleas, aad Oniamaata^ 

_ _...-. .... * ' '^ tha Excaei ^ 

-al (dnaS« ^ ,, , 

I hoarda, U, 8s. 1824 



PompeiL OrigiBal Sarlas, ooatainlag tha Baadtf^ tha ExcaeateaspiVTlaiis to iSit 2 wt^ 
yayal8vo» beat edMoB, aflOi upwards of IID haautiAil (dnia S^pavhiga ftp Ooodai<i., Coaacs 
HmA«i.l**«,ete. tpub.«tr£4s.),hoar^- "* " 



SEM8 Of ART, SS flMC iMQRAVWIQS» «Aar 9xnuxn%, Cons RaT»«iM, 

a», Moan. in, Taviaaa, Comuwio, VA«i>K»T«.iia» folio, proof tepraasioos, in jwtlWta 
(pMih. at 8/. at.), U. lis. <d. 

QILLRAVS CAMOATURCSi pHated Arani tfea OifglkMl Flatask «B angmaad hr htaMelf 
between 1779 and 1810, aompthonf *e beat PolMeal stid Humorous Satires of the Baig«.«f 
Oeofve the Third, ia opwsjfds of iao taifhlgr spidcad Easnwinfs. to I lacga aoL ' ' " 
(aKBaUy«a«brmwltfi«haaiH^uilila«arti,aaaoldbrlte«dTaMbar|,/ '' 



OILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANQSCAPE OARSENINO^ «n 

^ .. -H •-. Aaabteetwa. tkuralffrsk FUMa,«taih <yah.a«l<.)i,7a> 



GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RET28CH ia M bai 
Mai ptMw St 1^ hi )_ gMtclaCb, Ms. 4d. 
lUiaditlon contains a uauUtion of tha orlgindi potm, wita bilatorleal and descrlptlva 

B 2 



CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 



006DWIN'S domestic architecture a Serin of Kev Dcriffs* fbr «n*a^ 

Villas, Kectorj-Housei. PanoMge-H'mses; BailitTs, Qardeoer's. OaiBckecper*a« ■aJPirk 
OmU Lodsea: CotUscs and other Resiliences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old BiftlA 6r. « 
of Arcbitcctan : with Estimates. S vols, royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at U. &«.)» ctoch, 3L 13b. M. 



^UIINDLArS (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 

TECTU&E : cliii Q/ tn tbe Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. ConsistinK«f M vmsc bca«^ 

A1II7 coloured Plates, liiflily finished, in imiution of Drawings; with P esctlml i e Lrtiai- 

press. iPuh. at I2t. 12c.), half-hound morocco, f^ilt edi^s. 8^ 8<. 

This Is perliaps the most exqolsitely-colourea volume of landscapes mr^r ] 



HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Beinsth« complet* Bfataiy a>d 

Practice of tbe Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; fomuir • co m p l e f Iteaaalfav 
Hit l*'>«nnan. 8vo. Illustrated bjr 39 beautiful Line Engravings, exquisuctj fiabhed, ^ 
EvGLBUbAJiT, PoBTBVKT, etc., after Designs by Sxephasoff (pab. m 14. IJji.M.),giltdH^ 
Ids. M. 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Laifc taapL 

folio, so beautiftilly coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skins, Ac (psb. st 
lOL 10s.), hCi morocco, M. 6i. ^ IS4I 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Impl. sto. as bMofflUlr a- 
loured Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2^. 2«.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, IL U. UM 

HEATH'S CAR'CATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 Sheets, containing apwerda of ItOOCflmie 
Subjects after Sbtmoor, Ckuikshakk, Puix, and other endnent Ce ric n t nrfeta, obleeg CoIjj 
(pub. at 2/. it.), cloth, gilt, l&t. 

This clever and entertaining volume Is now enlami bv ten addltfonal siMets, caeh tm 
talning numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath's Omnium Oatbenim, both Scrfn. 
Illustrations of Deroonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Wavs; Nautical Dfetttaafj . 
Scenes In London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous il lustrations of Prevcrta, 
etc. As a largi* and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. Tb the /nag 
artist It would be found a most valuable collection of studies; and to the fbwilj dicJe s cia- 
■tant source of unexceptionable amusement. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. ISS fine Plates riaetaAv fhe t«« 

well-known '* suppressed Plates"), with elaborate Letter- press Descriptions, iij J. Kicxeuu 
AtUs folio (pub. at AOL), half4>ound morocco, gilt back and edges, with n nuaet po^sC tar 
suppressed plates, 71* 7«. IBl 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Settee of M exquiiltvlr hentiM 
Portraits, engraved by Bartolozki, Cooper, and others, in Imitetlon ot the erid^ 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Histofieal and THogia^illi ir 
Letter-press by Edmund Lodge, Esq. Published by Johv CHAXBBmxjLivx. lavesuKu 
(pub. at lU, Ite.), half-bound morocco, fbll gilt back and edges, tL Ite. M. lia 

HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL: Edited bv Kdwabs Jcbbs, Bm.; 

the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; uicluding a Piscatocial Acco 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with Instructions In Fly Flahias, TtelSni; 
and Anslingofeverv Description. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, manj of wrhkh art 
highly-finished Lanoscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beaatiftilljr enslaved e« Wend. 
Svo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12«. IMf 



MOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS, niustrated in npwmrdi of SM 

engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Oreck, and Roosaa Slnblti and 
Dresses. 2 vols, royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 80 additional Plates, beaids, redeced 
to U, S», ua 



HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Mbahb of Abt, hetog an edaptatin of «e — ^ 
ricnccof Professorato the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 cokmced Plat— , post rrCi 
cloth Kilt, S$. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most cclehratod 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in poiaiiagi 
eolour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at Om loyal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his son, Fraxk Howard, large postSvo, cloth, 7«. Cd. 1MB 



HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 48SflneottUiBcPlatoB,Illartn8lvo«r 
all the prinoiiNd Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, ft vols. <vo (palk.atUt.8ai. 
cloth, 22. 2$. inr-^as 

•f • The 483 Plates may be had withont the lettor-prett, tot illnstratlag aO tvo 
Shakspeare, fbr lA 11«. 6a. 

HUMPHREYS (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAlNTINa 

illustrated with 12 splendid Examples firomthe Great Masters of the Art, selcctodlkoa 
all beaatifblly illuminated. Square l2roo, decorated btnding, IL Is. 

HUMPHREY'S COINS OF ENGLAND, a Sketch of the progress of thoKaflioli 

from the earliest period to the present time, with 238 beautiful tec- similes of the moot tounst- 
lag specimens, illuminated in gold, silver, and copper, square 8vo, neatly decoialed t * 



*^£IX^«?]i!iAA9PL^ OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MOOERN 

HABITA-riONS. Royal 4to, 87 Plates (phb. at 2i. 3*.), half morocco U. 4s. 

^'^'S^S v93S}P^? f9**. PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES^ ETC, laf^ 
♦H V PUtes (pnb, at U, It.), half nmreccn, J4s, liU 



rCBUSHSD OR SOLD BT H. O. BOHK* 



rlUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 
Boysl 4l»i U Plates (pau. al li. U), half morocco, 1*$, IW 1 

hlUNTrS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE: OR, DESIGNS FOB LODOB8, OAR- 
DXNBB8* HOUSES, btc. IM THB ITALIAN 8TYLX. 12 Platei, loral 4to7piib. at 
K. lau), half aorocco, 14t. 1827 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, sqnan Sro. 14 Boidm ntaninated 
In Oold and Colouni, and 4 baaatiAU Miniatures, richly OmaaMBted Binding (vidk at U. &f .), 
15«. 1846 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, B7 Mm. Owsh, vHh a HIat'nv of Needle, 
work, bj the Co VKTsas of Wiltox, Celoored Plates, poet tvo (pah. at Ufc), g^t cloth, »«. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a eelebtmted Missal known as the 
** Hoars" of the Dake of Anjoo, imperial Sto, 36 ezqaisite Mlniatares and Borders, in gold and 
colours, Onamanted Binding (pab. at 2t. 2».), 19«. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Oolde to the Scieaee of Troati 
and Salmon Fishing. By TKMoruxLvm South, Gbmt. (Ed. Chittt, BAnnisna). With 
f S beaatifUI Engravings on 8teel, atter Paintings by CoovxK, Nxwzov, Fuiu>ixo, Lxn, and 
others. 8to (pub. at R lU. (U.). cloth, gilt, lOa. M. 1845 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. ConslsUng of 100 PUteo, chiefly engraved by Baxtc 
X.0SXI, after the original Picturee and Drawings of GuBncmo, Michabl Angbia, Dombwi- 
CHMO, AvvMALB, LvDOTico, and Agostivo C>b.acci, Pibtbo da Coktoma, Cablo Ma- 
XATTi, snd others, in the Collection of Her Majes^. Imperial 4to (pub. at lOl. 10«.), half mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, Si. i», 1842 

JAMES* (G. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal tvo, Ubistnted with le splendid 
Line BngrsTinn, alter drawings by Edwaxd Coubbovld STBPUAiioFr Chalov, KEMMr 
If BASOwe, and JBVxnrs; engraved under the superintendence of CTn.Bi.BS Hbath. New 
and improved edition (Jnat pobllahed), elegant in gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at U, lU. 6d.J, 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. stoIs. 
impL svo, SI beaatiAa Portraits (pub. at U. St.), cloth, U. l«. 18M 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA ofthe Science and Practice of the Field, tho 
Tarf, and the Sod, or operations of the Chase, the Coarse, snd the Stream, in one very thick 
voL tvo, illustrated with upwards of 50 Steel Engravings, after Coorsn, Wajlo, Uajioogx, and 
(pah. at IL lb. 6d.), cloth, 15f. 



KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY), ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM TUB TIME OP CONSTANTINE TX> THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 
latrodaction and Text. Imperial fblio. First Series, containing 40 beautlAiI and highly inte* 
resting Visws of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively iliuminated 
in gold and colours, half- bound morocco, il. 5*. 184S 

Second and Concluding Scries, containing 41 beantifyiland hlgfal94nterostlng Views of Eccle- 
aiastieal Buildings in Italy, arrsnged in Chronological Older; wnk DeecripUve Letter-presc. 
Imperial fblio, half-bound morocco, U, it, 1S44 

KNIGHTS (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. Toillaa- 
trate the Normans in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Engravings, consisting of Pictores<|ae 
Yiews, Architectural Remains, Interiora and E&terion of Buildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half-bound morucco, 91. 8s. 1846 
Bat very Aw copiee are now ilnt executed In this expeneiva manner. 

KNIG HTS PICTORIAL LONDON. < toIs. bound in s thick handsome vols, imperial Svo, 
iUoatimted by 850 Wood Engravings (pub. at U, 8s.), cloth, gilt, U. i8t. 1841-44 

1.0NDQN.-WILKINS0N'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR. GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interestiag and Carious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of London and We»tminster, e.g., Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces. Halls, Conru, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatree, and Old Houses. 8 vols, imperial 4to, containing 807 Copper^plate EngravingSi wiUt 
Biatorical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 86/. 6«.), half-bound morocco, 51. b. 1819 -IS 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURB. New Bdition, 860 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick Svo, cloth 
' " ' (pub. at R 10<.), 15«. 



LYSON9 ENVIRONS OF LONDON; being an HUtorlcal Accoant of tho Towns, Ylllsgea 
and Hamlets in the Coonties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, Heru, and Middlesex, i vols. 4to, Plates 
(pnb. at \0L los.), dofh, 2L iOt. 
TIm sanM, large paper, i vola. royal 4to (pnb. at Ui. 16s.), doth, U, Ss. 

MACQREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 
COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising its History and Ststistlcs, 8 remarkably thick 
volnmea, imperial 8vo. cloth lettered ( pab. at 41. 14s. 6d.), U. lU. 6d. 1647 



MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the PnaentPenoa. 
frMB l^neetry, MSS. r ~^ - «.-- ^ _...-. 



from Ti^t^, MSS. ke. ftoyal 4«o. 61 Plates, beaatlAilly lUomlnated in Oold and Coloon, 



CATALOGVS OT WSW BOOKS 



MEYniCICS PAfNTEO fLLUSTRATIONS OF ANCICNT ARifS MID 

« CrlticAl Inqnlry into Ancieat Armour u tt existed !• Boropv, IMK partleaivtr 
ft»m Um NorniaA Conquast to the Baiffnaf Cliarlc* II, with a Olneiary, f. iy Bi» >*—i:> 
RjUMi Mktbick, LL.I).t F.S.A.,c<Cm new aad vrceiljr ImpraTed F.Jitiw, ■hmii< mI n- 
larired throu<^oitt br the Author tainmlf, with the assifctasee of IMtrmgf mmd itiMiwi 
Friends (Albkkt way, etc.)i > voU. imperial 4to, illustratad by more tkaa m rant. 
■plendldly lllaminated, inontly in n>ld aiui aUver, exhibitinc wamm at the teas! IpeoMct 
existing in Bactend; alaoa new Plate af t^ TovroaaMat af Locka sad Kaya (f^k.«tii.,. 
b^-liovBd mereeeo, gift aiges, it. Ma. iMi 

Sir Waltsr Scon Justlj daacilbea Ifala ooIIeetiM ■■ ** i 



MEYRICK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, te *. 

tloM «f Geadrich Caart, uo EacBavtogs by Joa. Skuodv, s aola. Mte loi*. tf UL O*.). 

igilt,4<.lifc«L 



MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; aem|nMi« Pataiai Gmk 
Vaaee,«tMtaaa,BaalB«Xaa-lfeeliai^aDdaihnEeaiala8 ofOiaelaaArft^ tt ta^a Mai laaKiM 
Engravtaga, BMstlgr coloarad, arlth Latter inaai DaiaEifllMM, IturtalOa (|Hih.agtLK% 

hatf aaeooca, 4L 14a. id. laa 



MOSES' ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS^ PATERC 
Tacaai, Toaha, Maaaalciuaa, Bapalchtal Chambcn, Glaataqr tJnia, Saicairiui^ '^*~*^ *^ 

ether Onumeati, 170 Flaiea, aeTand of «ldch aca eolaarad, am LaMav^aaaib kjr^ . 

8«o ifvb, at Si. aa.), cloth. It St. UUi 



MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; fapraaaMliw. te M»aafTl%^r 
finished line Engravings, by Ls Kxox, Fikdbv, LAasaBEii, O. Cooks, ka- tte mms 
lenaifcable RemaliiB of tli« Arehitaetuce, SeolpliBir, PfefeUltts, aad Moadta of Ba %■** 
Anbs onar axlstlog In tiie Peninsula, laotuding the aiagaiaaaat Pais aaa# Alhaaiihtti um 
celetantad Mos^ae and Bridge at Cnndava: tha Aogral Vfllaaf Oaaasa 
Cashon: acaavpaaiad by LeOet<ipnas DciBrnp<lona» la 1 saLatlaafoMi^ 




impressicms of the Plates (pub. at *2t. ), half aioroceo. 111. tat. US 

■RJRPNrS AMCIEN'r CHURCH OF 0ATALHA> IN 

vationa, Sections, and Views of llie : «nh Its Hlaiory and l>at.«»*' 
Dincourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, impatlal 16110,27 flna 
kyLow&T(pttb.at4U.ge.WlwlfnMMeeo^BLa«. V% 

NAPOLEON GALLERY; Or IlkMtnUaae of «a Uft 

Etetdng* on Steel by Rbvbil, and other eminent ai4IbI% la aaa 
at U. U.), gilt doth, glU e4geit lOs. Od. 




vMl aa Aeaonnt eC tha Medals, ONasaa, aad C!laiva al 
have been eonrerred for If aval and Military Servieee ; toga th ef «Mi a BMaty aiPifta 
the Guelphs of Hanover. 4 vols. Imperial Mo, splcAdldlT ariated aad fltaainCad iqri 
flna Woodeots ef Badgaa, Gntaeea, Gellafa, Stan. Medafa, Ubhaada, Claipe, mm.* 
lasae Platca, lUm^ated in fwld aad colattra. includiag ftall-lant«h PartaMa mt %Baaa ^.:- 
tona. Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and tha Oufeaa of OHahaUga aad A«ai^ |Pt.' 
at W, 14t.)i cloth, with morocco baeka, il. lis. Cd. - _ _ 



tha aana, vttfe the Katm itehly oaioaed haft 



extra foftralia, 4 vols, rayal 4ta. clod. SC 19»^ id. 
**8ir llanis Nicolas has piodaeed the float 



KniRhthiKMl : and it ta see ^fUkewmi elalmmitt§pnftumm4 M/mdidlg 
iuued/rom tkepreu. The AaHior appears ta "s to have aoglccted no 
and to have oxhaitstod tbo«« as &r as regards the g aa eoa l ocape aad i 
The Graphical Illustrations ace swdi so aeeame a aorfc of this character 
at, of course, a lavish cost. Hie resonrees of the reaently rovlvad art of 
been comhioed with the aaar an of arimlBg io coloaos, so aa ta gMdnoi 
rivalling that ofthe monastic ilhtmiaationa. SarA e too* 4ssai« V^^:**"^'* 
It oonutoo matter ealealated ta iatarast estenaftve rtmea ef 
•pedjMB to exfllte Ihetr cttiloslty.**-HBim » <^<g Jboino. 




NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURC: fTS PRINCVLEt AND PRACTICf.. » 

Plates by Lowbt, bow edlftea, revioed by Joe. Owu.t, Kao., ana aalaBaa» «v*i ^^ 
V.llfcd4C 



For ehwsleal Arehlloecare, Mm teat hoak af «ia PsataeleB, the 
Student, and the best Compendiun for the Amatoor. An ania 
it to be ** not only the most oseftil bofdt ofthe kind ever pubUahed, but 
aablatattae 




PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE R0QN OF fNEaOBCX 
THE GREAT, lactading a eaainlate WaUm of the Seve» Yean' War, Wr Pbasos 

XooLBB. Illustrated by AooLVH MBXBXU fioyal ivo, atth above M* W4 
]Aa«.)belolb|Ut,ISfc 

MCTORIAL (sALLESY OF RACK^HORSES. Caatalnias F«Ma «£ 

Borses ofthe Derby, Oaks, and St. Lager Stakes dnrlog the last T M rtoea T( 



^ . eeatalBing lu boaattfttl Easmviaas of Borees, altar Pictoraa 

HaacocK, ALKBk, ae. A 1m Aill-lcngth characteristic Portralu of i . 

ana (*• Cracks ofthe Dot"), by Sanovft (j^. at 21. it.), scarlet cloth, gilt, U. lib 




PUBUBHSD «S SOLD BT B. O. BOHK. 



RICTUSCSOUE TOUR Of THE RIVEA THAMES. Id tto WHtm C»«m^ teclii«fi« 
MTtiraar PtiirrtytfcwM ftf ]!lck:a«idL VbMbor, umI HMiipttm Coon. By Jonia Visaaa 
jivm&AT. niwtnMd V apwArds m lie ▼exy li%kl]r-llniiiDed Wood SaffravbigB by Omuji 
^ B«Aiu»«i» Lawkuuv LiKVMU aad ailHr calsMft artftto; to vbidi ■»» adtftil 
afe«MiUM Copper «•<. Btoal Plate BoinN«i«ft bj Comlb aaA otbMb OiwlMW»haii4- 
votiuM, foyal 8va (fwk. al ML i«.; » (fit dbtls IQ>. M. lia 

.TW OMMt iwwtjfbl vatwm «f ToptsMpbini LfsMsmfha aw p t ^a c t A. 

PINELtrS ETCHtNGS^qF JTAUAN^ MAMNERS^ AND COSTUME, tadttga^hto 



, ft«^l7 n«lai, aapariaHnit HlBtwai ■wnrao, ife. 
Pf?iCE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE ia Scfn^ry and UndiciM e«nla». 



hag, vicb aa Baaajr oa tiM Ovifln orTtet*. uhI .iiueh addttfoaal matter. By fir TkoMA« 
J>icm LAVi»a» Bavu tm. «ltb M haaiitiftil WaAi Emgntimti by McMnr<M« 0tsABi.nr 
CpAatRU.LgllrelBtaLtt» ItlS 



lacMM 

_ Aav t 

Cp«h.atRU.LrgllrelBtawi^> 1MB 

^tlGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 
a»ttinf An* Iha Orliiiw VialMY* and SipMtaallM af Ito varioM Binblaiaa, Davfcaa, aai ftna! 
boUedColoiii^pccoBw toCKiriCbM Da«^gaaaf iteMUdte UlnatBtad by aaariy M 

jnMaa.vlMtfi2rpal«arilasaid«BdM4a«m. Bayaldt^half ■onoaoaslia.tot a' 



FUQltrS ORMAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, aalaeted fro» Aneiaiit Bxamptai in 
Baidaaa Had Bonaaadty* Bayiil Ma, M Plitaa, dDlh» U. la. ISSa 



FUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHtTECTURE. aalaetad fron Aneiant 
S4facaaia BoclwiAi caaaMai al Plaaa, UttmOooM^ lo a Uo na^ and Parta at taifa. wttb iHela 



xieaJ and DewHattvc lattar-press. iUiMtiated hiy lU EnaxavlAn by Lm Kxox S vala. 4t# 

PUOWS GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. M Am Plaiaa. daamon Btoaa by J. 9. HAanw* and 

MUtr^tfth^mmoeem^aLU. 1S44 



^UGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, trttfc m nlataa, qilaiidldlr 
priniadte «aiia^ CakNa^aoeial 4tat ai^pwtly boaad la oialb, wftb licft cold aiwaiil^ 

SADCUFFES NOBLE SCrENCE Of FOX-HUNTtNG, far IIm wa artoartaiiMau loyal 
Sto., aaar^ 4a baautiftd Wood Citta ml Huutliic Hoonda, Be. (pab. at U. it.), clotb gUt, 

10a. td. mm 

RETZSCHS OUTLINES TO SCWLLERV '^flGHT Wmi THE DRAGON," 



HPIataa, Bagja^ad by Mag—, atM agaaia. t*. Id, fi 



ltETZSCN*S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S "FRIDOUN," Boyal «kk. eoBtala. 
lay t Plataa. EaKraved by Mosu, attf cavan, 4*. «d. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA^ GRAPHIC WORKS. SM baairtiM BMraalaja (aom. 
■riaiaf nearly tm anlvaeta) altir tbli deU«htAU nfaiter, aamnrad oa Bcael by B. W. Xeyaaldi. 
Tvolk MIo-iyrtb atW.). Mtf baaod agMMaoGO. ^ edcce, liL St. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. CanmrUM Ma Dbcaanaa, 
daUvarcdat tbc Royal Academy, an the Tbeoiy and Practice af Palntliw; M* Journey ta 
.jaadan and HoRbad, vltb Crfudsnaon Pictarea; Da Pre«Boy*a Art ofPdntliw, wtth Nota^ 
09 artiicb ia prefixed, a Memelr ef tbe Aatber, mtti Beraaika Uluiiraitlve of bit Priaclplee and 
Aiaettea, br Bxschxt. Ifew Bdltiaa. S vela. feap. lea. ««tb Poiualfe (pub. at ila.KgiIt 
tJOtb, lot. 1846 



/*me«dii^able DbeaaMee oeattala audi abn^af JaaaerttietaiB, ale l bart towicb u eiBideBM U ^ 



andaefewubugnnga^tbalitbina naaiiiriiiail HaaBinrrlf tn ■laiit. tbi! tbey wUllast 
laaa tba Bacfiab toBg««» and roatifbuta^ aai laaa naa tbe pradBfCtloBa of bJb pencil, to 
- bla DBiBa faMaeila l>-.yoraeDla. 



ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; batac a Seilea of De*igM far Oiuiaantal 
Cotftaflea, In 0ft Piataa, with Rirtwitea. Foazth. gtaat^ UaprcTed, Bdltioa. Boyal ito (pab. 
at «. 4b>, balf vaiaeea^ M. b. 



NEW SERIES OF ORMAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VflLLAB. 

M Plate* by HAU>i«a aad AUAS. Boyal 41a, half aBoroeaa, SL li. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, M Plataa (pab. aa 41. 4i.>, baVmanMea, IL U, 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINQ& M Flataa (pab. at ML St.), baVaMmwea^ II. lltw 6d; 

ROeiNSOM'S LODGES AND RARK ENTRANCES. « Plataa (yvU aft K. ik), half 
aaereceo, U. lit. 6d. 

ROBHtSOUrS VttLAQ^ ARCHjTECTUBE. Fb«lh BdMo^vMB addMaaal Plata. 41 
"* Maafpi* a»U Ma), batfhaaadaaiini.ll.dk 




ROBIN 

BnyU 

bury Houte, by ^O" »>«"»«» "2"™} ■""> •• "^ "^ ""' "' *"""»& 

VU.iat.)balfmo>oefla,fllltodtai^U.aa.M. u«y 

ROYAU VICTORfA QAU.ERY, 
BTCKIHailAM PAULCB, pa- 
Biaat, BsoB, Cutv, Banouie, 
Batamuaab PaaaaaBz* Bvaoist^ 

4i. 4t.), !m1x morocco* U. lit. Co. 




8 CiLTAI^OGirX OF NSW BOOKS 

RUOtNCrs ANNALS OF THE COINAGE OF GREAT BftfTAiN AMD ITS 



SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a 8«Im oTM O&Arne luvsnAxton, atav Bh^h W 
the most •mincnt Britisli Artiats. inclodlag 8mirke» Stotbaid, ^**p\nmvmiT»nmu^ "Wwmml. 



Hilton, Leslie, Brim, Corbould, Clint, ke^ beaatlftiUj nfimYad bjHMttTvMMiH^ 
Bobinaon, Pre, FIndeD, EnglolMit, Anastnof , BoUi, Md otton f nh. at •!. li^l. fe a cm^ 
vitk IcAtber back, imperial 8to, U. Is. " ^^ 



SHAW AND BRIDGENS' DESIGNS FOR FURN ITURE, vltk 

Deeoratlon, fo Plates, royal 4to, (pub. at U. U,), half-boiaad, ueut, IL lu. M. 

HM sama, large pap«, tmpL 4to, tha Plates eoloiiMd (pab. at «. fcul, hL-bAi, 



SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, Its AnUterture and OnaaMBla, Btaslntod tm « 
Ushly flnlsbed Liae BngraTinfs, imperial telle (pub. atM. Is.}, half aMmeco, 




SILVESTRrS UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Vke-atmllea of ik« vnc 

3e, taken from the most authentic Missals and other laterestiaf Miaoaaftpla • 
braries of France, lUly, Oermanjr, and Bnylaad. Br M. SliTestre, rmitainii 

300 lane and most besatlfally executed fhc-slmiles, on Copper and Stoac, Mttst 

Bated bi the finest style of ait, 2 vols, atlas fblio, half morocco extra, tilt rdcas, XU. Mi. 

M Ttie Hiatorical and DeeeriptiTO L»tter-press by Champollfam, Flaaac, aal Ctaas- 

poltton, Jun. With additions and coiToctioBB by Mr FrodHdck Maddam. t tvla. sonl Omv 

doib, IL lOi. lOi 

III the same, 2 vols, royal Sro, hi BMr. lUt edges (oidfbrB vHh fhm Mlo «aik), K ^ 

SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 

Fae-simlles of interesting Autographs, Sceaas of reauuiuble Hisiarieal Bvwola 
Localities, EngrsvinKs of Old Houses, niumlaatcd and Misaal Omameata, i 
Jkc. , containing 100 Plates, some illumuiatad, trith «**— «^n1 Lotter-praaa. la \ 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to U, 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND nm 

the 7th to the 16th Century, with Historical IllustratioBs, fbUo, with tt eoh ~ 

minated with gold and silver, and highly fialahcd (pub. at IM. UM.) half 
extra, gUt edges, Sf . 13«. Oct. 




SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; eomprislns a Series of Mghly flabhed Uaa ^_ 

reprasentiog the Horse and the Dog, In all their rarieties, by the celebrated canawar Jaaa 
Scott, ttoa original paintings by Belaagle, Oiipta, Stubbs, Cooper, and f aaifeacr, aeesi^ 
paaied by a comprehensive Description by the Author of the **Bridah Field Sparta,** Ms, «hh 
37 large Copper Plates, and numerous Wood CuU by Baraett and othors (pa& at SL Uk *d.U 
cloth gUt, U. l«. 

STORER'S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALESL « vofe 

8vo., with 256 engravings (pub. at 7<. iO«.)i half morocco, 2L U. 6d. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, w Ij i i rt ti W f 

finished EtchingK, all of which are more or lets tinted, and some of them hlghty ni ae a i aa Oe J » 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Ksxra. FoOn [pah. at 
19/.), half morocco, 8/. 8«. 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S'^TICA: or, Portialta of Ibroat Traaa,* 
guished fo* Uieir Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising M very large aadhigUy-fla 
painters' Btcliings, imperial folio (pub. at W. ••./, half moroceo extra, gltt adtea, 4^ lis. 

1391 

STRUTTS DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLANa ina 

the Establishment of tlie Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical aai 
Ctiticsl Inqulrv into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Sditiosi, widi Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. PLAVCHB^ Esq., F.S.A. 2 vola. royal Mo, 1S3 Pistfiw 
cloth, 41. it. Tlie Plates, coloured, 71. 7t. The Plates splendidly illu min a t ad ia gold, ail*i& 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 201. IMt 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 

Containing the most authentic Representations of all the English Mouarchs Itom Edward tke 
Conf«;ssor to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personagaa that aoaMl- 
nent under their several Keigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. PiaxcHtf. 
Esq., F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2L U. The PlaUs coloured, 4i. ««. SplndaiUF 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, lil, lU. uH 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Coppor-plata Sasmfi^B. laf*. 
risl folio (pub. at 4/. 4<.}, boards, leather back. If. lU. 6d, 

The original edition of this'^fine old woik, which b iadispaBsabla to arUrta. It Imi leaf taa 

considered rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud F\ua^ Cba t»A 

the Stiihle, the Kennel, Race Studs, ftc. with 43 beauttftil steel and wood iUaatratftaaa, mnni 
after Ha^iCOck, cloth gilt (pub. at U. ll«. 0d.), If. Is. UM 

TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. S vala. »«i 
8vo. Woodcuts (pub. at if. It.), cloth, 7«. 9d, IMJ 

" The best view of the stete of modem art."— ITiiifMt Stales* Cajvflr. 

TOD'S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN: OB. THB CEliTmU 

AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA, COMMOMLT CaLlSD JEULIPUar 
ANA). By Lleut.-Colonel J. Tod, Imperial 4to, embellished with above Sk eatrcBaly htaatt- 
Ml liuc BngravlBgs by FiXBSV, aad capital laigo fOUidt Bwp {iL li», §d,), ctotilyS^ iflT 



PUBLISHEP OR SOLD BT B. Q. BOHK. 



TURNER AND GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY; folio, W beratlAiI •nrnvliin ob aiMl, 
aftrr the dnwinipi of J. M. W. Turvkil, brUllaiit impreiuoast !■ • portfolio, wiUi ■oneco 
f>ack (puh. at »L Si.), reduced to U. iU. 6d. 

■ ■ the Mme, with thick glaied papor botveca tlio pUtM, half bound aoroceoi gtlt 

•4g«fl (pub. at U, At.)t reduced to It. U. 

WAUCER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by • eritlcal View of the 
general Hypotiieeea rMpeetiafr Beauty, by Lbokariki da Vivci, Mbvob, WiitcXBi.XAiiK, 
HvMB, IIooAKTH, BoRKB, KxiuiiT, Alibov, aitd otben. New Editton, royal Svo. Ulna- 
trsted by as besuttAil Plates, after drawings fkon UTe, by H. HowAADt by Oaocx aadf Lavb 
( pub. at K. t«. ), gilt cloth, U. la. UM 

WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with somo 

Account of the Principal Artists, and Caulofrae of EnaTavers, who have been bom or resided 

in England, with Notes bv Dai.lawat; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Ralvk 

Worn DM, Lsq., complete in 3 vob. Svo, with nmnorous beautiftil portraits and plates, tL 3t. 




WHISTON'S J08EPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete: containing both tht 
Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. 2 vols. Svo, handsomely printeo, embellished with SI 
bMUtUUI Wood Engravings, by various Artiste (pab. at U. is.), doth bds., elegantly gilt, 14s. 

WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, eontalning the 
moat approved methods of Imitating every kind of fhney Wood and Marble, In Oil or Distemper- 
Colour, Designs Tor Decorating Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting on Olais, 
ftc, with Examples tena Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, lUustratod with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured, (pub. at 2/. 14a.) cloth, !/. 10a. 

WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL. Foolseap Svo., r solowod platss. 
and numerous woo^lcuts (pub. at Aa.) cloth, 3a. 

WiGHTWICK'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and Historr. Imps- 
rial Svo, with 211 Illustrations, Steel Plates, and Woodcote (pub. at tL 12a. 6d.), clotk, U. Is. 

1840 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgtum. Oermany, and Uranes, 24 fine 
Plates by Lb Kbsx, ftc. Imperial 4to (pub. at IL IS*.), half morocco, II. 4a. 1S37 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, la Pistes, coloured and moonted like Drawings, la a 
handsome portfnlio (pub. at 12/. 12a.), Imperial folio, U. te. 

WILLIAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, Mbeantlftd Line Eagravinn 1*7 Miixrb, HoRRBvaoR, 
and others. 1 vols, imperial Svo (pub. at M. Ca.), half bound mor. extra, gilt edges, 2(. 12s. td. 

IBI9 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by.L aiTCH . 
RaiTCitix, new edition, edited by E. Jxasx, Esq., Illustrated with upwards of SO beantifal 
Bngravings on Steel and Wood, royal Svo., gilt cloth, ISa. 

WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BALBRC. 2 vols, in 1, imperial folio, eonteining 110 fine Copper-phite Engravings, some 
vary largo and folding (pub. at 11, 7«.), half morocco, uncut, SI. lia. Od. Itt7 



iaatural l^istors, agricttlture, $rc. 

ANDREWS' FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Deierlptieiis. 6 vols, nysl Ivn. 
with 300 beantiniMy coloured Plates (pub. at 151.), cloth, gilt, 71. 10a. 1S4S 

BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDIC A; OR, HISTORY OF THB 
MEDICINAL PLANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vob. Svo, Illustrated by upwards of 200 
Colo'tred Figures of PlsnU (pub. at 31. 3a.), cloth, II. 16a. 1S4S 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 

In which the rharactcn of eacL Oenus are dlsplsyed In the most elaborate manner, in a series 
of magnified IMksectlons and Figures, highly finished in Colours. Imp. Svo, Plates, 61. 1I3S-43 

BEECHEY. - BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHETS VOYAGE. eompriMng an 
Account of the Plsnu collected by .Messrs. Lat and Cotxie, and otiier Officers or the 
Expedition, during the Voyage to toe PadHc and Behring's Straite. By Sir William 
Jacxkob Hookkr, and O. A. W. Arxott, Esa.. illustrated by 100 Plates, beautifully en- 
graved, complete in 10 parte, 4to (pub. at 71. 10a.), iL 18Sl-4t 

BEECHEY.-ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, eompDod flrom tho 
Collections and Notes of Capteln Bsbciibt and the ScientlBc Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Expedition. The Mammalia, by Dr. RirRARDsov: Ornithology, by N. A. Vigors, Esq., 
Fishes, by Q. T. Lat, Ekq., and E. T. Bbkxbtt, Esq.; Crustacea, by Richard Owbjt; 
Esq.; Reptllea, by Johx Edward Oxat, Esq.; Shells, by W. Rowbrby, Esq.; and Geology, 
hy the Rev. Dr. Bucxlaxd. 4to, Illustrated by 47 PUtes, containing BMoy huiidred Flgnros, 
%«aBtlfully eolcvred by Sowbrbt (pub. at M. la. ), cloth, 31. Ua. 6d. 



10 ckTLLOGxns, or abw books 



BOLTON18 NATURAL MtSTORY OF BRtTlSN SONG BIRDS. 

jripvM, th« aim «f Ltfe« of tiM Blrte. both Male aad Vsmte, In 1b«ir aoaC '•« 
tlielr Netti utA BfKi, rood, Favourite Plants, Sbrahs, Treei, ftc fte. Ha* 



^ 



iti aaa EfKi, 
aad very ooiuidcnuM/ aiviaeatad. a vala. ta 1, aiadlaia 4tav i 
flates (pob. at U. ••.)# Mif bonnd laorocco, gOt baeka, gltt adtaa* aL mH 




BRITISH FLORIST, OR LAOrS JOURNAL OF tUNmCtlLTURE. H ih >.i ii% ■ 

eolowa4^biarte«anaa4gr0apa<yiA.aaU.lOk)««Mk|U.Mfc ntf 



BROWNE ILLinnrRATIONS OF THC LAND AMD FRESH WATER SHELLS 

OF GREAT BUTAIV AND mBLAlTD; vfth Flywae, Peaefl|HlMia, awl t malaa af aO 



the Snaciee. Royal 8to, eontainiaa oa XT large Platea, SM Flgwiaa of aB tha 
Spaelas,la«iielriUlalaa,aoaaial[i^iAra»Bfkoniy«Mift(p«bi.«Uk|i«e' " ' 

CtrnnSS FLORA LONOINCNSIS; Ravleed aad Imrmwd Iqp Oi _ 

landed and canflanad by Sir V. Iackbos Booxsa; oooipriBlaKlka iriiliae jof Flaieladk 

E>m to Oreat BfltalD, irtth tadexes; the Dravlan made by BTBBirHaa^ KvwamaB, aad 
oiar. ft vola.n»alftdla <ar I09 paiUl«eM>tainttir MT Plataa. airMMHwy tfw Wp aalHil 
4aa ar each Plant, ditb aMiallled MMBeCiooa efttaParta af^ 
ftOly e^oand (ptfL at 04. ta. la patta), h^bamd 

DENNY— MONOQRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNfiE, OR 
SPECIES OF PARASITE IKSfiGTS (puMbhed mSar Oa caliwiaaaafr ' ' 



tlaa). two, aaaiarons baantUaQy flfdonracptataa af Uoili 
Sc«M,dBth,ltlb.td. 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4< 

(pall, at Itf. •■.).«laSi, U. Ua. dA 



DONS HORTUS CANTABRIQIENSIS; aktaaatt XdUlM, Sia (p*>aft IL^U ' 

DONOVANS NATURAL HISTORY OF THC INSEOTS OF INDIA. 
J. O. Wkstwood, Eao., F.I«S., 4toi, alth M plataa. coaiaialas apawda «f 
aolaiired «Kttrea 4pa!b. ¥«. tb), dkMi. gilt, reAMMl i» SC ik 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHWA. 
S. O. Wunrwm. Bm%y WJLA, M^ 'Wm n pUtea, * - 

CDkuved Sptpaa (pab. at ei. <f.K ^Itfth, cBt, SL St. 

•* Deaavaa'e wa«kt on tfie laaaata af ladla aal CUM aia 
toone^ oeaftil/*— JVatemtfal. 
'^'nM entamoloplea] platea if ear aa ^MUf y m aB I>aBOiTaa,a» hhUy 
■ " ' ' "■ 'aajftadl 



veeftil, especially tbaae eontalned in bis qauto vohtmat (lasecta ajf tadia aad CS^anila < 
* -wiabar af apaetea ace daMnaatawl iar Um flnt timab* ^ ■ ■ ■■ '- 



DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. ▼la.-Inaecli^ it aeh, 
-rBlsde, 20 ▼ola.-^SlwOa, A enla.— nsbea, ft aelar— aaadrapndii S Toli d ta iaW ia i m ailfc daak 
a«rtateinsl'llM^aantiiy^eolanred|ilalM(pab.at«BI.Sk),baaida,MLm. TbaaMBaaaftaf 
m TofsrbAQBd ta 21 (pub. at 78/. 10a.),luaf flraaa Bieroeeo artra, gilt edpaa, gilt bail, Mf 

Any of the elaseaa a^r m ^^ leparataqr* 



DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, md. 

OenaT«I,Naw EdtttoiirEnlai^ Mck Iva., arilk ft -aaad e H** * * ^ * " (P^^ >* 

DftURYS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; 

apwards of 600 exotic InaMta, of «iia Eaat aad Waat ladtea, Ctalaa, Haw 1 

Sooth America, OennaBy, ftc. By J. O. WaanrooB, Esq.. F.L.S. Secretary eC 

lofrical Society, ftc. 3 toIs. tta, IS* Plalea, naal baavllMly eoioared, wmt a lni a f abava •■■ 

figures of laseots (origiaal^ pab. at ISL Us.), half boaad amroeea, tl. Uk id. IMP 




EVELYN'S SYLVA AND TERRA. A aiac<«a> af gMaatJftaaa.a«d fta Pt a paga rt sa f 
Timber, a Philoaophlcal niacoarae of the EarA; with LUb of the Aatbor, aad Notaa by Dr. A. 
Hunter, S roU. royal 4to. Fifth improved BdRiran, vtth 46 Plataa (pib. aft 51. it.), ckdLSL 



nTZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE 

H6 plataa, moatly coloured, 6 vela, rayal «a. (pab. at tA), ^ath, M. Sk 

OREVILLES CRYPTOQAMIC FLORA, aaiRifctes tta Pifcialfal Spadaa fcwad ta Otaai 
Baltala, laetaalva af all the Hew Species vaaa^ diseavaiad lb ScaUaad. •aals.n^t*% 
MO bMHtlftallv eohmred Plates f aub. at 16J. Mb.1. hairnovaccab ■. Sk MM 



Tbia, thaaab aaoanplate Warfi la I»mI( -^^^ 

fMfty.4lx volaBMs af Saaarbf '« BanfUsb Botaagr, «Meh 
Plaata. It li<me of Um mart aeiaBliSe aad Ikaat osaai 
prodaoad ia this eoajilry. 




HARDWTCtCE AND GR/inrS WDIAN ZOOyMY. ^JT^ep- »2S»2rjfr 
royal Mlo, JQl aoloncad plataa (pab. at lU^, saved, tH. Ua., ar balf a«Ben« gH a%a^ 



14Ll4ib 



HARRIS'S AUREUAN; OR ENGLISH •jgTIW AND Bimj 
Jf^unl Histm, tOMtbar aritb the Plaaia as aMcA tbap '••*l«^l«^ 

above 100 fgutes ef Moths Battatflles, CfttfepUlar*. R&, M (ka Plama oa 
cxvdrttely ooAoaiaa -Bar fre Arfidnal dnviaga, baV-baaad aK 
nta a xue w a i r iNaatMbl woric Is tbe eaty one arhleb eoatafaia 
I af the ftdliaBtnalsIa^ la all their eba^esef Caterpillar, 




PCBLISnED OR SOLD BT H. «* BOHN. 11 



MnfWAA MID GREVILLE. ICOHES FtLfCUM; OB. FlQUffCS €>F FERffS 

aA JMn aonvvitf Itfwwt. » vaftfc fiilo^ wtOk 2«» taftamtDf eotovMl FlttaM (yiA. at '><•'»•;» 
teir mween. «f It wiirM. tU. TSh n30-«l 



Srlr»«lSlef55?*» Bt. Itoolwr, U »• A»i •* aH the Bofdcat imhfcittw of fte fa- 
^-«.:i?i.irT>^»r «i«Ueiit • aid tt aM«aM» «• aaMnrance «l ffnMi and perfeetioB t» 

A-aj^rkKK-S JOURNAL Of BOTANY; owtataiiif FlrireaaadDe«cr!ptI<»aofauchPlaiit« 

** - ^!!^iS thlmielve. bT Salr novelty, farhy, orlitoionr, or by the am to whieli they ar« 

tl^TS^ A. aSKT lTl£Swia7»l* tn niriMwUe Uitmafi together with occasional 

SKfiiJ MoS«Tai l35StRH M* occa-loam Portrafta aa4 INmoin af eminent 

■ affcTirCM^ MCfTANfCAL NHSCELLANY: cmitaMac FiRmfa aad Dencrfi^tlena of Pint* 

***^2S ™2SS*S5S»H«?^S1wtetoNa^^^ or hWy. or ht «« we. to which ther 

^^^SS^!^^£rTSSr^yt*d^w, a«l & DorBe.tlcEewK.n17. logetberwlth occMional 

^t.^S^!i«fl^«ran?Infi>rmatfon, IwlBiffng maaj vahiabfe Comaraaicatfon* from AiMn' 

urw>icrn*fi rLOBA B08EAU-ANIERICANA; OB. TKB BOTANY 07 BRITISH 

AJiiieu nM RCEft- THEIB NATUBAL HISTORY AVD OBWBBAL MANAOBMBHT. 
**"!S£S^2SS™SJ Wltfai^^e^^ alaa the fctoat DUeoverfea m^ Imprownenta 
i^^ESSSSSrSm ISSaTalti^TdniVlpttoB af the moat approretf HivBaniHr Ja um^ 




•«1KijK«W«» «»««*<»«*•■*»*'**'>»*• A co«pi«hea*»a aoi «l«pul luliwa. 1«4» 

. >i-uAafl'c nPMFRAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Being the Natural HIatory and I>aacr!»< 

*^a2 J?a?l Se BlTto «-iJi to2 «Ll^ too^m d-erfhadjy Njtumlleta, wtth 

Si inSSs^ ofprewdlni Wrltera: tlie second eaMrnI aad in|>royad MUm, wmpia- 

wSjSi «."di.5SrieJM& OniiO»ofonr.a»«^uent to^ftwmerjj^^ 

T>I^ uVatab. te !«. 4t0b wUh apwaida ol »o caleaaad Platca, latteivn <y»K at XC. ^, cleth» 



irvf^'K. irAB»rMrn lt^- -wa with maptoteaewqabkoly eatowwd Ilka dKawinga, 
cwiM« MATURAL MVfORY Of TW€ BNIOS OT NEW 90UTH WALES. 



« (MM ra*a BiMTicH rmfira: or. ptovBEs ano DBscRrprroNs op tbb nosf 

"'^SfcKTAOTVARlETIESOP pftj IT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. S Tola. 
S&%SStSSV«L5 tP«i». « wt W^)»*^ *•»«*• "^^ 



-Thia la an wnwWtalJr heaatHW woit. Bearr pIMt ia Bte ft'Hi^r ftOAad dvMrlng^ 
taiS"tiTLSi;i«tk«tt««rTYaaaa«tlana.* 



UNDUEYS WOrrAUUW RIONOORAPHiA. FalhH » ptefca af tlia ISanlafa trib. at 

*4mC «r>. eta*. U. tb. «t 

, the aaaia, the plataa baaotlftiUr coloiuad (pah. at 9L. «fcj» alolh, tfc Mr. «d» 

JllSflJnf"3iiSKS;!5M^^ '* P^ »"»• «a* *••*• '•• «• !«• 

aMiAMTR M c) ARBORETUIir ET FRtlDCETUM' BRfTANNICUM, or tha 



10 ckTkhOGxnt or bsw books 



BOLTON18 NATURAL HISTORY OF BSITISH SONQ BIRDS. 

tfa« ilM ^ LlC4,or tlM_Blrds. both Male^ad FMmte, la flMir »a|« HatanI 

vouril 



* 



their NMts and BcfB* Food, Favourite Plants, SkniliB, Treos, ftc ft«. He* B4Mm, 
aad vorjr eenddntaEiT Minieatad. 1 vols. !■ I, moittwDi Mo, coi ' ' 
flBtM(]nib.a»l(.tk),M"^OBndnOToeco,gflCbacka»flitt ' 



BRITISH FLORIST, OR LAOrS «IOURNAL OF HORTKULTUIie. r^iibSi^ « 
eolow«d|MMorflB««naa<fi«ipa{pab.«t«.ia«.|,«Mh,ICiMfc IMf 

9_ tLunmimoNs_OF xne land amp fresh water aicLin 



OF GREAT BUTAIV AKD mBUklTD; vfth FIrwos, r iaiil Hl i Mt«Mi f iwHitoBf aU 
the Spactw. Roval Sto, eontalninf on rr large Plataa, Ut Flnrea of all the 
Sptcfaa, 1» llieir iaMalaa, aaaw«te& Awra feoa VMam f yHh. at ua.|, «Mk, 1< 

y O— ■« 

ilMHiataf7or; 



OURTIS'S FLORA LONOINENSIS; ««vlMd aad teywvod h 
traded aad cooflaaod by Sir V. Jacksox Hooxaa,; eoaifrWac 

CnovatoOnatBrltala, tdtk ladexes; (be Drawian aiadc by Bi 
VBLST. I vola. rayal ftdio /ar I09 paitaJ, contaUibr M7 Flalaa. 
llaetfaaA Plaat. afth sMrnitllod DIaMoUeaa af thaFttna af fka 
>aMd (polk 



ttOf ca lu awd (pah. at IT^ ik la parte), half 

DENNY— MONOQRAPHIA ANOPLURORUIN 

~ 7IEa OF PAEASITB I» 

I), fvo, aaaicroaa haantilW|> 
w,cMh.lt».M. 



\NOPLURORUtN BRITANNfiE, O 

SPSCISa OF PAEASITB IllMCTS (auMhhed mlar tte natMn^aaTtta 

aidoaiadplalaa af Uoi^aoB Uil Bi tB aT — J liai 



DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 

(f«W ai 14<. Ilk ), eMh, It UiL •& 




DOtrS HORTUS CANTABtlGIENSIS; AlrtaaMkXdilloa,SM(pi*.aiU.da.|.«dBih.U>u 




DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSCOTS OF INDIA. Satana^ hy 
J. O. Wbrtwood, Baq., F.L.8., 4ta, alth M plataa. foataliiig if Mil af 
aaiaorad Sfiirea <inh. at SI. ««.), cMh, sUt, redacad ia IL Sb 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. 

1. O. Waatvaaa. Bh? FJ..8., M^ -attb n plataa, aoMalal " ' 

•Dlemad Sgoiae (yab. ^«l. ft.), ^ett, cllt, 9(. St. 
'*Doaavaa*e vavfce oa 11m laaoata ar ladta aad -Ottaa aia 

teOBBe^ aeetal."— raetanUbf. 
"The entamolDgitaBl jilaita tf aor couatifmaa ]>oaovaa,aia bfcblf ai 
acftil, eebeelafly tboee eontalned ta bte qaaito volamai (InaecU of ladla 



•icftil, eebeeUny tboee eontalned ta bte qaaito volamai (InaecU of ladla aad Chlaal, 



DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. ▼la.-Iaeacla. 
M vole.-^SheIla, A «ala.-^nabea, 5 wala, -Qaattrapada, S ' ' ^ 



-^■Isda, M vole.-^SheIla, A «ala.^nabea, 5 w ala, - Qa a ttr apada, S wl a. fgB lb w m e^M^ t 
eaatataifaia im beaat«al<r colaored fdaftae (pob. atML la.), haaada, IK m. Tha aaaM aa 
M Tc^B. bnaad la tl (pnb. at 791, tte.),hiaf freaa BMraeeo axlnmOtcdtaa,slltbaelto, 



Aay of the elaaiaa maj be had leparate^. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, 

Oenar«I,Na« Bdlttoa, Balarged, ttlch tea., »iih ft vaad ea|ia»li^i (pA^ at 



DRURY3 ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; 



apwarda of 6M exotle Ineacta, of «ha Eaat aad Waat ladteMaHaa, Haw 
Soath America, Gknaaajr, he. By J. O. WaaTirooD, Baa.. F.L.8.. Saeiatary of tha - - ■■ ■ - 
loirical Society, he. S ▼ale, 4ta, IM Pfartea, aMot beaafttfaOy eoloared, iwatahilay abava «M 
flgnrea of laaecta (orlylBaUy pab. ai ML Ut.), half boaad auroeaa, «. Ufc ML UK 



EVELYNS SYLVA AND TERRA. A OiacMnr «r VMt 1bN«. aad «a PropMadea ef 
Timber, a Pbiloaoi<bIc«t DIacoane oflhe Barfb; witb UflB of the Aothor, aad Notaa 1^ Dr. A. 
HanUr, » roU. royal 4to. FUth Improved Edttlan, «tth 4« Platea (pib. at 5L Se.), delh, XL 



FITZROV AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 

■6 plataa, moatly eoloared, taei8.ri]faldta. f pab. at fl.),«3ith,IK.li. 




ORCy IIXES CrrFTOGANHC FLORA, aenpAAjftaP -^ 



EVILLE<S CBrTFTOOARIfC FLORA, —RUM? 
BMtala, taMtathf* af all Iha Ke« Spedee luiiarfW dk 
ISO beaatlMly ettfamred Platea (pnb. at lU. Ma.), hairi 

fUrty-aSiTB&Ma af Saaarby'a BaiTiMi Botaay, aUeh daaaaaiaoa 
Plaata. It la oaa af Ihe awat acieaMe airf "beet amaated volka aa i 
pndaead la thia eoaatry. 

HARDWTCtCE AND GRAY'S INDIAN zpOLOGnT-.. IJ^K?- JSSS»2r Jfr 

royal IUJoTm catoaMd platea (pub. at nLh m*^ IlL ttk, ar half wna a ca i^ tftk a%ie, 
ML Me. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BI 
JfatOMl Hlaton, toeacher with «be Plaaaa aa ahlah Ikay feai" -- 

above ^ i^ea i1 Moths Battarfilefu Cat^pUlara. Ac, mT '^ 
axv>brttely e e to i o aa aBar ve nrffdaal draainfa, haV-baaad i 

Thia axtremair baaatifW work le the eafy one whicb coaaaiaa < 
aee of tiM ftdl aataial Jtaiw la all their «hai«ai af CatarplUar, 
Mvhkhthaff ^ 




PUBLimSD OR SOLD BT H. G. BOHK. 1 1 



MOOKUI AND OREVILLE, ICOHES FIUCUM; OR. FlOUfTCS Of FERNS 
IMUICIIIFI'HIHS, msiijr ofvlifcb have hwu altafeUier mntvOetd tnr Ba«BdMK» or bav* 



ftAlf oMMcco. Kilt «&•>» W. lai. l839-<i 

TbvcrmadWt aatf flfMMivBhiabto of (fia ■wwiya d ai it Mc WpffcapfadneaA bf flrWBIlMBHooiMr^ 



MOCKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, «o«taininv VIgwm nd DescrtpaoM of Rare, «r Hbunikm 

imaiaitii^ gwtia Plawn, aipaclally •{ such aa ar« daaanrfiiffarMBtoaltifatadlBMvOar' 

dens. 3 vola. faipeib] tvo, eoouinliig aS2 larg* aad baairtiftaUy oal o u w4 Aataa <]«b. «l IM.), 

doth, 91. 0*. ins-un' 

Thia laaia aaata u j nHi an* annattve afall Or, Bnofcar'a m la a fcto writs. 



Tba /Bsatfe Vlera,* ftjr Ihr. Hooker, U Ifh* flMt oT all tba Bofwjlc al pah BeHloiia of the b' 

iiiIm 



4«fht%ah>e anthor, eseaUent; tni U aaraiMa as a p i mi i an eo «f ffiHiii and perfcetloB to* 
which oalthar tho Boteakal Vifguin aot agistor ca» •itmnmUj hy ctoim.**— .' 



MOCKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY; eonrafartiif nforesand DewripHoaaofsuehPliiit* 
aa rvcommefid themaelrca hj their novelty, ranty, «r nleiory, or hj the oaea to which they are 

Kplli< In Che Affe, la IMHefno, ami in Domeetie Econnmy; foirether with occaalonal 
itanieat Votfee* a«4 InAMrmatkiw, and occaahnwi PortraRi and Hamoln ^ eminent 
* vehi. tvo, oMorona piaioB, •m m t o l o iii id fyob. at ai.), ciottt, U. 1834-4S 



MOOKSrS BOTANfCAt. MISCELLANY; enntikhnf Fifenfe aad Deeertpthma of Plants 
which i«eanm»»df1i«DiarHe* hy thefar aoveRy, rarfky, ur history, or by tite oaee to which they 
«ie ayplled In ttw Arte, to Medkinc. and ui Domestic Eeenomy, togetiieT with occasional 
Sotantdd Hetieea and Infiirmatlon, inelodhis many vahiahte Commanicatlana from divtino 
Kuished Setentflic Traveltevs. Complete hi S thick vola. royaJ Ito, wHb T33 piatca, many finely 
caloiarod 4pah. at «<. ftc W sUt «l«tb* 3<. U*. dd. in»«I 

MOCKER'S FLORA BOREAU-AMERICANA ; OR, THR BOTANY OF BRITISH 
BORTH AMERICA. IlnatnUed by S4« platan, complete la Twetvw Pai«a,rayai 4to, (pub, 
•tULOiblvdfL 9lMTw«i«ePa(Uoompieto,deMBp IBS vela, royal dte^oxtmcMhfK 



44UISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND OENBRAX MAKAORMSNT. 
Hewnnd arencfylmprmmd EdithNi, coottKiInf alao the biteat Diaeoverfea and Improvement* 
is every depwrtmciirorth* Apte7, with a deeeriptloa of the meet approved Hivasnov la ueob 
Oieft IAm, 9m*n» and aiunemo Woodevta (pnb. at lo*. M.), elMh,.gUt, fa. «L ISM 



HNSONIS GARDENER, complete in is vola. with avmerona woodentL ooolalainK th« 
PMato^ae waL^-OMuMbor, one voL— Orape Tine, »wo wAu^Amdeala aaa Aapnnvua, ono 
vol.— Fine Apple, tweolow S to awb rn r y , awe voL-^IMilla, one vol.— Peweb, one e«L— Apple. 
two vol a . log Jumr »«•!». 13mo» wooArala (pah* at UL Me^), cletm m. M 



t orthavolMMB may babad aqmotoly ipidk. Uftk M,), 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN OARDENINQ^ auaioroBi Woodeati, rerr 
€bicfclSBM,alBtbloitcMd(pab.atiav,<(LW4i> Acom p ieb e na i i o f ' ' "^ - ' 



U^THAM'S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS- Being the Natural Hiatoiy aad Doseriv* 
tlea af all the Birds ^rabrnrv ftar tftoasand) ftltherto biowa av deaolbad by Natumllata, with 
the Synonfmos of precedlna Writers: the second unlwied aad trnpiOTed Rdftio*, eompro- 
headinf all the diecoverlea in Omitbology luheequent to the Ibrmer pahtieailoa, and a Oeneral 
ladoK, II vetak. ha 10, Me^ mWb npwaeds or saocatoased Plates, lettened (paAK at W. mk), cloth. 
tL U«. 64. ITbMbMlar, ttH-lt. The muae with Iha pIMes esqaisltobr ealoarad iika drawings. 



^ . j___. _ _ ^^^ .., . - drawings. 



<,.EWIirB NA'niRAI. WSrVORT OF TMC BIROS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edltioa, with an Index of the Sdentide Vaawe and Synoaymes by Mr. Oa«u>aad Mr. 
H«*agKMte^«rylaeBB,aahwad(p«b.at4l.«k),hCbd.BMfo«Ba,si:ta; UW 



ilNDLCrS BRfnSH FRUrrSj OR, FIIWRES ANt> DESCRIPTIONS OP THE MOST 
niraiTANT VARIETIES OP PRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRrTAIN. S vola. 
voyal ive, eontaintos IM most beaotiftiUy eoleand plates, eUefly bgr Maa. Wivavas. ArtkC 
lathe RartkaitaiaTlMte^ (fid». at M. fnr.), hatf bowad, maroeea estm» gik edges, U. u, 

1341 

•Tbm is aa aaqaWteiy baaatHU woit. Reerr ylate b Bfta A'Msk^ flalibid *a»lng. 

riaillw to tbeot la *« Roitlaottwal T^aataetlena.^ ^' 



UNDLEYS DIOrrAUlMII MONOQRAmUt Palta, Si phtn af Um Btaftafa Cf«b. at 
M.«fc).elolft,K.I1«.M: 



the aano, the plates beaoliAiIIyeelaBFSd (pBb.at «;teO»ciolh,>{»ISi.M. 

lOUOONB (MRSJ ENTERTAINMO NMTFURAUST, hatePopalsr Baanlrtteu, 
TSlee, aad Aaoedain of nmn^ than Phra Hoadied Aahaali, eomprehendlnr stl the aoadropeus, 
Birda, Plabea, Reptiles, Inaeeta. to. af wbkh nkaowladge Is^ iadiaMoaable hi polite edaca- 
tiaa. Wfeb ladSxes of S tI ea USc a&l Penalar Kames, an Esplbnallon ef TcnnLand aa Ap. 
fiadN af Pbhafoas Anfaaals, fllastratcd igr aawards of sm beautffat woodcauiiy Bbvick, 
llAKvaY, Wausraa, aad otheis. Nov Rdlooa, iwlMd, eidarged, aad norrsclad to tha 
p ii BS Bl Btsaf B a u ls ttoal Kaowiedga* la ana thfck vol. post tvo. gilt eloCb, 7^ M. U|g 

UOUOOirB (J. C.) ARBORETXIM ET FRVnCETUM BRTrAliNICUM, or tha 
Ibeoe and Shrahs of Britain, Native and Poreiga, delineated and descrllicd: with thslr propa- 
aaHaiwaalcuie, maaaaement, aad mma. Saeoad ia^»ro«eii E<nilra, » vola. ava, with aboea 
«e plates of trees, aa« apaaedaolASM weadnimiuf iress mMI altrahs ip«b.ai KM;), M. Hb MM 
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MANTELt'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CBMAVom 
or Ftnt Lessona In Geology, and In the Stady of Ornale Remains; inctndiiiB niiBl<|^Mi Er* 



canloos to the lale of Sheppey. Brighton, Lewes, tllgate Forest. CharawoM Fosesit, IteiBf 
don, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Mauor^ Cilch HUL Jke. By Qrotmur Auttmr 
KOir Mavtsli., Esa., LL.D., F.R.Sm &e. Two thick vols. Ibolaeap 9wa, vllk cotoarai 
Plates, and aeTtiml hundred beantiftil woodcuti of Fb«sll Beaaaiiia, cloth gilt, U. la. UM 



MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or s FamOiar EzpoelttoB of 
nomena. Sxth greatly enlaned and faaproved Edtttan. J vvia. pMt Sfo, «oiiM 
upwards of 300 Woodcnts, gilt cloth, I8t. tta 



MANTELL'S GEOLOGICAL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

and aloiv the ad}«eent Coast of Dorsetshire. In 1 toL post gvo, witb nvMttviia hmatitaL'y 
executed Woodcuts, and a Oeological Hap, ciofb gilt, I2t. IM 

MUDIE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS; OE, THE FEATHESEB 
TRIBES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. S vols. Sto. New Bditloa. tkm PIbIcs hcavb- 
fUlIy coloured (pub. at U. 8*.), cloth gUt, lb. va 

"This Is, without any exception, the most truly rharmlag work on Oraitfaolaty which kaa 
hitherto appeared, fi-om the days of WUIodghby downwards. Other antiion d eeui be, 
< M udie paints; other authors give the husk, Mudle the kernel. We most hearifly caw 
with the opinion expressed of this work by Leigh Hunt (a kindred splrft) in the ictt few 
numbers of his right pleasant London JonmuL The descriptions or Bewick Pennaat, 
Lewin, MonUgn, and even Wilson, wUl not for an instant stand compnrisoa with the 
spirit-stirring emanations ofMudie's * living pen,' ss it has been called. We saw not ae> 
quainted with any author who so feUeitonsIy unites beauty of a^le with stiwagth and nmw 
of expression ; he does not spectiy, but painta."— IKood*« Omit Aoloptenl GmUg . 

RICHARDSON'S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprising a fhmillar Expbnnlien ef 

Geology and ito associate Sciences, Mlnrnlogr, Phrueal Oeologr, Foaall CosdMilagy, Pssril 
Botany, and PalRontoiogy, Including Directions for foniiw CeUectioBa, Ac By Q. T. 
RicHAKDsox, F.O.S. (formerly with Dr. Mantell, now of the British Moawwrn). Sccosd 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. One thick ToL post gve, iUnatatnd by npwszds 
of 860 Woodcuts (pub. at I0«. 0d.), doth, 7«. W. mi 



SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A moat naynlflewat watk. of ibe 

Figures of British Birds, containing exact and faithfVil representationa tn their fUl nataial siae. 



of all the known species found in Great Britain, 383 Flgiires in SSS bonntlftilly eotowred 

2 vols, elephant folio, elegantly half bound morocco (pnb. at lOtt.), gilt hade naA gfit edges, 

nt. IM. MM 

"The grandest work on Ornithology published in Oils eoontrr, the anasn ftar Biftish Bfctis 
that Audubon's Is for the birds of America. Every figure, exoepthtg in a very fcw iastaneca tt 
extremely lane birds, is of the full natural aise, lieautUUlly and aocnmtelgr dnwn, wiHi all tkt 
spirit of llfe.'^Onu/*o/(MM'« Tejtt Book, 

" What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloifoarty Phnnlwiid 
work ss this of Mr. SelbyT It Is, without doubt, the most splendid of tha kind cwcr pabfiibd 
in Britain, snd will stand a compairison, without any eclipse of its iostre, with tha aaet ■■«■&• 
flcent ornithological iUuatrations of the French aehooL Mr. Selby haa hmg aad deasrredly 
ranked high as a scientifle naturalist."— AlacJmo(Mr« MrngvoM, 



SELBrS ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. I 

Edition (pub. at U. l«.), boNrds, Us. un 

SiBTHORP'S FLORA GR>ECA The most eosfly and magnifleent Botanical < 



3THORP S FLORA GR^CA. The most eosfly and magnifleent Botanical ««ik awcr peV 
lished. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautiftilly coloured Plates, half bonad BMiweoo, nnMisUag 
by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those sobecribed fbr (pab. at fSiL), CiL 
Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready fbr delivery. Onfy forty 
riginal stock exist. No greater number of sultsciihers' naaMi can tharMoro ba i 



SiBTHORP'S FLOR>E GR>EC>E PRODROMUS. Siva Plaataram annin ^ 

quas In Provlnclis ant Insulis Gracise invenit Joh. SinTHonp: Characteree et Syaeanu 
omnium cum Aanotattonihas Jac. Sot. Sxixk. Four parts, fai S thksh vola. tvo (pub. M 
2*. J..), 14*. XeadwTuii 



SOWERBY^ MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a cempletoTntnidnctlonie the 
Science, illustrated by upwards of 630 Figures of Shells, etched on copper-plntae, la which the 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the latiMuf tme. 



arranged In Lamarekian Order, accompanied by copious ExplanatiinM: Obaarvathms respect- 
ing the Geoicraphical or Geological dtstribntton of each; Tabular Views of the Systeas of 
Lamsrck and De Blainville : a Glossary of Technical Terms, he. New Editl«B, cantidenhlr 
enlarged and Improved, with nnmeraoa Woodents la tha taz:^ now first added, gva^ elath, lih 
The plates coloured, cloth, II. Ids. UM 



SOWERBY'S QONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OB, COLOVRBD F10UXS8 
OF ALL THBHITHSRTO UNFIOVRED SHELLS, complete fai MO AhaUa, g«n, eanpris. 
ing several thousaad Flgoias, in parts, all baantifhlly eotonrad (pub. at U/.), yi. lie. Utf 



SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; contafhina F%nres and DcMripttosi 
of all the Genera of Britlah Beetles, edited \tf SHUcKAnn, Svo, with 94 plataa, comprialivill 
figures of Beetles, beanUfUlly and most accurately drawn (pub. at it. Is. ), cloth, li. Is. IM 
** The moat pernet work vet published in this department of British Entoaaala«y.*' 



STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGYi U vela, gvo, M eotonrsd Plates (n«h.atllU 
half bound, 8<.«s. ^^^ 

-~-Or separately, LnpxsomKA. « vela. 4L U. COLnoPTsiu, f vols. dL 4a, 
0»nio»H NavAAt , ha « I f al U u HTMBVoiwanA, s v^a. sk gb 



PUBLISHED OB SOLD BT H. G. BOHV. 13 



S^AINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOQY; OB. FIGURBS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
BABE, BEAUTIFUL, OB UNDB8CR1BED SHELLS. Royal 4to, cooiilninif 94 larga and 
kcantUuily coleoxad Sguni of BhtiU, lulf boond mmr. gilt adgM (pub. at M. 8«j, 21. Ut. UL 

S^VAINSON'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONSj OIL OBIGINAL FIGURES AND 
SSSCRIFTIONS OF MEW, BABE, OB INTEBESTINO ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
ttom the ClassM of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conehology. 6 vola. royal Svo, cootaiiilM 
91t tmlf coloond pUtoa (pnh. at IM. Mt.), lialf booad morooooi giltodgaa, M. 8a. 

3WEETS FLORA AUSTRALASICA ; OB. A SELECTION OF ILANDSOME OR 
CUBIOUS PLANTS, Natives of New Holland and the Sonth Sea Iilanda. 15 Nos. fornilnK 
1 VOL lojral tvo, compkte^ with M baamlfaUj coloured plates (puh. at at, lU.), cloth, U. IC*. 

in7-2ft 

SWEETS CISTINE^; OB, NATURAL OBDEB OF CISTUS, OB BOCK BOSB. M 
If OS. fenning 1 toL royal tvoi eonptete, with lU beautiftiltj oolouad plates (pub. at U. St.), 
cloth, 2/. I2t. ed. lait 

•• Om of tha aoit iatMPaadni^ and hitherto the leareeit of Mr. Swoot'a beaotlAil pablicationa.*' 



i)It{saHan(Ott$ (Snglfe^ Uiteratute, 



INCLUDING 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND TBB 

DRAMA, MORALS, AND IIISCELLANIBS. 



BACON'S WORKS, both Bagllih and Latin. With aa Introdactory Essay, and eopioiis 
ladnas. Coonplots ia 2 large vols, impeiial 8to, Portrait (pub. at 2^ U, ), cloth, U. lit. 112^ 

BACON'S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Netoa 
by Dr. Taylor, square Umo, with 24 Woodcuts (pub. at 4<.), ornamental wrapper, 2f. 6d. 

1240 

BANCROFTS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the DtoeoTeiy of th* 
AaMiicaa Continent. Twelfth Edition, 2 TOls, 2to (published at 2L lOe.), cloth, IL lb. Cd. 

1247 

BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY, from jus. looe to 1242. By JoesFR Axxnir, of 
Oreenwich Hospital. 2 thick elegantly printed vols, foolscap 8to, illustrated by 24 Portralta 
of British Admirals, beautiftally aograved on Steel, and numerous Woodeuu of Battles (pub. 
at IL If. ), cloth gilt, 14«. litt 

** These Tolnroes are InTalnable; they contain the Toiy pith and aiarTow of our beat Naval 
Bletories and Chronicles."— Am. 

**The best and most complete repository of the triompha of the British Navy wUdi haa yel 
lasued firom the prese.'*—CMM Strek* 6«M<to. 

BORDERER'S, THE TABLE BOOK, or Gatherings of the Local Hlstoiy and Bomaaee of 

the English and Scottlib Borden, by M. A. Richardsox (of Newcastle), 2 vols. Itound in 4, 

royal 2vo, Illustrated with nearly looo interesting Woodcuts, extim doth (pub. at ai. lOi.), 

11* lit. IfeweaUk, 124S 

• »• One of the cheapest and most attractive sets of books imaginable. 

BOSWELL-S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Incorporatiag his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
eedinv Editors: with numerous additional Notes and Illustrattve Anecdotes j to which are 
added Two Supplementi^ Volumes of Anecdotes bv H^WKiaa, Fioasi, MuaruT, Trma.^ 
l^YXOLsa, STXKvsva, and others, lo vols. i2mo, lUnstrated bv upwards of M Views, Por- 
traits, and Sheeu of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, fkom Drawings by Stanfleld, Hard- 
lag, fee, cloth, reduced to U. 10«. ]24g 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beeutUUIy printed hi the popular ftwa or 
Sir Walter Scott, and Byron's Works, is just socb an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended, in one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumce of the present edi- 
tion, be saj's: " Books that you may csrry to the fire, and hold readily In your hand, are tli» 
most uscAil after all. Such books form the msss of general and eaay reading.*' 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one atont, doeely. but elegantly prialeA 
vol., foolscap ismo, with fine equeatrian Portrait of Napoleon and Frontlaplece (pun. al le.), 
cloth, 3i. Od. 2214 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, vis., Spectator, Tatler, Onardlu, Bambler, Adventurer. Idler, and 
Coflnolseur, 2 thick vols. 2vo, portraits (pub. at U, U,), dotli, U. ?•• RUher voiubm aay bo 
Had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works of the priaeipnl 
English poets, fretii Milton to Kirke White. 4 vols, poet 2vo (siae of Standaid Ubtaivr 
printed In a very small but beautiful t) pe, 22 Medallion PertnlU (ynk. at S(. Sfc), clnlh, uZ 
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BROCKEDON'S PASSES OF THE ALPS, l voU. madiiun 4to. 

EagraTlogi (pub. at IQi, lot. in boards ), half-bouad morocco, gilt cdgoa, SL 13c. i 

BRITTON'S CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF UNCOLN, 4to, le Baa PlatM, by LbKxr. 

(pub. at 3<. la.), dotli. It. 5t. Ro}-al 4to, Large Paper, cloth li.lU.firf. I» 

Thla voiome waa puoUahod to comstote Mc Brittoa'a Cathadiaiat aad is wutfac ^ ■"* ^ 

the acta. 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENQRAVCRS.. V«« 

netad, greatly eolargod, and continued to the'preaeat ttme, hj ajkOKOB 
' pill* in •■»uq|e votanetiiaifL ■rn.ai 



BUtWER'S FILSRIMS OF THE RHIHE. •«». Baibtfllataei «1fk sr _ 
gravings after David Roberta, MacJiae, and Parria (pub. at U. lit. Crf.), dock |^ Ua. 

BURNETTS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 

PAINTING, 4to, IX fine Platea, elotfa (pub. al «. In ), U. la. Iltf 

I the Mine, large papei^ lofal 4ta» proof ivpreariMUof nnatt dott (pub. at dl da.), M. k. 

CANOVA'S WORKS, engnved In outline hj Moeoa, with Deaeifptioiis aiid a 
Memoir by Cleognarm. s vols. imp. Bvo, IM platea, aad §am Podxalft bj Wa 
■ i.)afcfc. 



bound mftaogk (pvh. at 6/, !».) : 

the aame, 3 Tola. 4to* large i»per, half-bMnd, vnent (pub. at M. Ita.), 41 4b^ 
the same, 3 vola. 4to, large paper, tadtai noeft, in parte, (pub. at ISi, Us.) U, Mk 



GARTERrS ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF EMBLMia 

^^ ptate ■agravlaga, cenprtalag upwarda of Two Thouaand apeciauaa. Etflad hy Jou JBan- 

Tov, EMk Kojral folio (pub. at IS^ is*.), half-lMiuad uwoceo, 41. 4s. Mt 

CARTER^. ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTINft NOW BCMAtflING 
nf llVGKAIf n^ fraoi th» EarHeat Period to tbe K* Ign of Heary YIII. With Blatoriesi ui 
Critical lUustraoona. bj Ooucs. Qoirav, MaYa.cx, DAwaon Tvmiisa, aad Bairnii. 
Boyal folio, with iXo large Engravlnga. many of whi th are beautifUly eoloarad. aad aeretx 
lUuaiinated with gold (pub. u UL UcWaaiibOMd a—aiiaa^ BLta. MB 

CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and AicImu B 
■ >Ylasra» tdwi ly Mawelf. 4.Tola. square laaio (pub.. «tififeK 



CATUMTS NORTH AMCBICAM INDIANS, lealiu 

«. Ui. 6rf.), clolfa, emUemadcally gilt, IL Ma. 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT H ADDON HALL. MeaqoiailaK 

fkom Deaigna by himaelf. Post 8vo (orfgiaally pvb. at U. lis. fid.), gilt doth. 




CHAMBEJILAIME'S IMITATIONS OF DBAWWJS A«m •• 
Bmml Collaetioa, engsawd by BASsauwas a«d a th ai w, JaipL M.I* 



|p«^afiliLBi.. 
ii^boaod moroeco, gilt edges. Si. i$. 



CLAUDCS UBEA ^RITATt& A OUacliaaaf 9m Ba i wel a n to 
Sraaiiva of Ci,AVBa, by BAftLaic. 3 eola. f»lla(p«bw at 314 Ua.), hi 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, coatainlag aoae «r Ua dhetoy 



>J4UidaMPCs»beaatiftaUyBagiaved on Stael, fatte, witkd 
la a portlbtlo (pub. at 31. IS*.), It, 3*. 

COCSVELTS PICTURE GALLERY. WUkaa InMaotoDhrMacJAMBMi 
•0 Plates baantiftaiy eagnwed la outliaa. lUU Pveafr (pub. at iL <&). hdM0« 

«Kti«,sLas. ifl> 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. ▲ Reilas of fi&bdUiaat BtcMaga, i s mp aiil wi Picta^ 
aaoae, bat at the senM Hme eatiameiy aceoiaie B epi aes nf a th w i s , BofalMa (pab. ag«L takM-l, 
glHcratb, W. lis. fid. 

COOKES PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICmrTV. i* 

tiful Etchlun, aAer Dsavlngs by Calcott, STAarixu>, Paoai^ " ~ 

Bnax, and CoTMAK. BiDyal4«a. Prooib(p«A.atftl.).gttelolh,SLa 

CONEY'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS HOTELS DE VILLE^ TOWM HALL& 
A1H> OTRBB REMARKABLE BOfi.DIIKSS IN FEAHCE^ B^LANO, •SRMA^i; 
BND ITALY. 31 ftna large Platea. ImpeHal ftdlo (pob. tt ML t3a.)»|iair«aaaaaa,gBt ed^ti. 
gLna.6d. m< 

CORNWALL, #N ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY OFjJarludiBg HlMonBal a«d Dceolp i 
lira AesonoSa. Iiapeiial fivo^ iUaataaled hf iia beaatilurEtagraiidaga a» Biaalapd WWd. ar 
LaamuJSA, Bivmi'CuiVB, jACBaas^ WusJMitm, ta.T, ale. aBar diawjagi by CassvicL 
(Pub. at ifis. ), half meeocoo. 3t. IM 

Corawall ia undoubtedly the nuwi taitarastlas coaafiy la laglMd , 



OOBONATIOM OF 6COROF THE FOURTH^ ■oeaMsaallavui^ la ai 

above 4aaMfrBlttoeatl'aUulBga el tfM^ Pneeasiea, vesaaHMMi, aad BaMfacl^ aaaipn 
feithntl portraiu of many of the distlnguiahed IndividaaJa who warn peat 
aad dsen^T* MlMi^picaa, ttlaa IsUa (pvK m» Uif, Hswh baff baaa* 



GOTMAN'S SEFUtCHilAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AMD SUfffOtK, bmdlsf i* 
lllnsuate the Ecclesiastical, Military, aad Civil Costome of Ibmier usee, wfet. Letter^sna 
f Oamaaai Toana, bir S. Itar^acaL, esc. USMaaaa. Tb» laiw iM 
fy m.iii4„i^l y ^^^^ h,.yi. 4f halMiannd nwtiita am ailgaai §l*l.UM. 

y iaigvpapos^ naperial Mte, hatf agraoae, iQk«Af«% N> lik 




PUBUtHSD OR SOLD BT H. O. BOISf . 



COTMAirS CTCHMHeS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMMNSte ymrtnua wmMuU 
Kaftead, with LeMr-yma OmctIiiiImu hj 1Uck«ax. S vola. taepttM ftflo, roatiiahi U9 
Af^lf ^liilBil Ktc Wi^ ( p«^ at Mi.), ha/ BonnM. «^ tk IttS 



DATfl ELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES. Th* otIsImI macaillMM 
•dltloiw Uo spleUMMlMiwd Views, m Hit taiMt Male, of tte AMsfeitMMva. Anti^uillM, «id 
f jHiHwapa Soeamr of H iiMi i X aa, « ▼•!•. Aa t» atq^taaM Iklto <p«bk at IlfMi «l«sanl3y lialf. 



rs 



lOa. 
DANIELL'S OMENTAL SCENERY, •iiili.Ma»MMa Mto, M» Plitat <f«k. «l W. li^ 

Thb la iWocei I^ram the pivcadkif kMiB wa^ awl ia I 



OtANIELL'S AMUffATCO NATURE. balii(nenifaaqaeDtfllBaaHoaa«rthaaMattot«nallBf 
~ " ' ' latf BnadlwsvfVatunlHIinny, 1SsEi|Bi«vtni^«ithLatlar-v«n«!'^MM«^iotta 
I Ibfla <imA. alt IM. l«r. ), talf moracce ( uiufonn with tba Orlaatal Hccaaif )« V. 3*. 



DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Ikaaalatad bj jAvvm, aaiaMHr 
WTMk m coplnaa art^al Mcawlr of GcrvRiUM. inoatMrted by apwanla ar ■>• baautl 
JBai0ra»ki|a, «Rer^llM» actaliMiaJ Desifna iff TmiT JoHAVKOTjimludliw it tmm and «>i>«« 
larsa Cota, bjr AJUiaiaoxtf, now flrtt ^«d. t ▼ols. royal If o (pub. at SI. 10a.), doth 
l/.aa. ^ 



iiaw and twaatiftil 



OUL^ »yl OALLERV, « 8atfaa«r lo-Baaiatminy CMonvad Tlatai flroa «• noat CetebntMl 
Pieta> In this Remarkabla Collection; axecotad by E. CktcKavRii <Ouatodiaa). JUl 
■ iiawtiil m Ttaaad Card-baaad ta flia aaaaar «r DnwIaR*, tanpoilal Mio, kicUMUag 4 varj 
Javfa adliliHaHBl natea, f tdb i b ad aaimiMhr at ftwm S te 4 ^ulaaaa aaett, aad not bafiara 
Sflcliidad hi the Scries. In a handsome portftiHo, with moraceo back {pnb. at *<M.L Id^. ISt. 
*• Thia fai one ariha meat spteadW jmI faitaraath««r «tm ■rttlah Mctww Oaltadaa. and haa 
^Blii ananaiaaMa. i — n t1 1'-r *-r — *— " 



THE PYRMI1DS.-COL VYSn ORE AT VVORfC ON THE 

DTGIZSH. W|thaa«|»pMHlU,b3r J. a. P«aMS0, £•«.,«■ th« Pyramids at 
J.D*. «i»i^ iha ParmB.*** '^ > v**^ iaipHrfBl de^wfth M Platea, MN«tapbed by 
HA«tHS(p«ft.«tflL 198.64.), 11.1s. IMo 



EQYFT AWD_. 
PTBAWrDt OF 



EGYjPT-^EARINQS rirTY-EtCMTLARQC VIEWS AMD ILLUSTRATNMfS OT 

nrS PTBAmilB of aiZSU, ABOU aOASH, fee. Dnwa thm actual Survey and 

AdnaasnicMeal. WMh Notea and Aefhiwnaes M GoU V^aa'a nrei* ^Work, aho to Danoiv the 

Stwat Prench Work on ISffypt, Roselllni, Belsunl, BnrckbarJtt Sir <6ardaer 'Wllkhiaoa, Lane, 

- ^ others. S Parts, elephant folio, the else of the great French **X|u|ita" {sub. at IM. llaj 

wtotad III NIP I w» «■ «*»» hatf-hoaai wtaace^ U, \U dd. tSi] 



IMS 

ENQLEFICLD^ ISLE OF WIGHT. «t^ »Ib«» VldlH,X«nfad VC««b, MdaOao 
lDck»IMap(jMb.3;(.)le^elolh,«.dib ^ MW 

FLAXMANS HOMER. Ca««aty-«va iMMtlfhl CowMMttfa»s to tka Iuab md Obimbv. 
•ngneed wider Plazji AK'a ta afaailna, bf Ptaatt, Moaaa, «ad BtjucB. • «<da. oUawftSa 
Qpah.aft»I.Se.),boa8daSI.SB. IWf 



nJOqiAtIS .^SCHYUJS> Tm^^ Immmm Co l lin - > ui . OMMf Mia (fith. al 
SL ISh •<.)• boarda U. Is. USI 



FLAXMAN'S HESlOa Thlrty-aaTa» baaatlAtl CompaaitlBM ftani. OhIaM MIo tf«h. «* 
lf.lSfcM.),boaidaU.ia. ^ItlT 

•• PUxnan's aaaqaaUad Cin B ii aal l lana flnw Hoawv, JBaahftaa, aad Hwlod. ba«a 
taaa the Utcis^itm^ Bwi i n iaC «Mr sbMitlcKf wid bemty the van la quite beafat 
•oaveyinff an ade<)aate unprassion.'*— dVr Thomat Lmmmet, 



FLAXMAN'S ACTS 0¥ MCRCY. ▲ Sariaa ofBhtat Cempoattloai, I* tha manaw of 
AadeatScMlptMa* aiwnTad to taakatlon of tha wtiiad DimwAma,tiyy;c. Lswn. aUnw 
•»Uo (pub. at si. Ss.), half-bound moroceo, 16t. |ff 

FMNSSART/ILLUMINATGDIUJUSTRA-nONS OF. Baewit^flhv Plates, mteM Id 
Oaid and O s to w a. « irala. saiyr-toyal fvo, ball-bound, uncut (pab. at 4<. ICs^ ), ai. He, 

— — tka aama, laifo paper, t eala. Ji«yal 4ao, bal fb iwid, oneot (p«k. «I1M. Xa.),d<. da. 



:LL ANO 6AN0TS POMPCIANA; or, /^pemphy. Bdldcas, and Ocnawaals «r 
pempeU. OrlfiMl Series, oontalnias the B aadb r eftba ExcaeMtou prvrlaas lo Wit J ealk 
soyal rroh bast edMoa, wlfli uwwarda of tfb beaoCUhl flw gasiaijwp by Ooodau.. Cootcs 
fiBAra.PYa,ele.tpttb.at71.4s.).boania,S<.l«. UH 



•EMS OF ART, 3S flMC fMORAVINOS, tdm Snnu*»% Cvrn BarnaM, 

au, Mvaii.iii, TsstBRa, Coamcsio, VAAfiBavKU>B,fbUo, proof ImpieaafaNis, in poitMto 
(yuLata^lfc), li. lis. Id. 



QMXRAYV GAMCATIfRtS, prialad Arow Aa OiMMd Plataa, «B a«ti«««d bf hteeV 
batwrcn 1779 sod ISIO, aomprUia dM beat PolMeal and Humorous Satlr^a of the Beink tf 
Oeorve ibe Third, in opwaids uf iaa bighlgr spirited Bvgnraiiwa. la I lease eoL atlaMMto 
(owKtlyMlCsewwMithaadgluallNMMk,aaaoldbrtfeaad«aaiaarLr " 



OILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON L/MBSCAPC OAROENINQl «M 

Jtowarta aa DowMtie AaAitectwe. B«ysir!«!,PUiae,«laih<|pafc.ad1l.),ra. 



GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RCTZSCH to M haauUM 
ilaipiMkflt u» Ai^nttichMimw. ad. 
lUiadttlon coLtatos a uaaaUtlOB of the ot1|toal poan, vita hlatoilcal and deKflptlva 

B 2 
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CMQUSH CAUSES CCLEBRES, OB, EEMA&KABLB TBIAL8. 
U4B.), ommmbUI •mpp«r, i«. 

rCNN'S PA8TON LETTERS. Orlgliul Lttten of tkt PMtoa VaaXlr, -.»» . 
AalgM of HCB17 VL Ed«>hl It, aad Richard III. \ij varfoos Penou of Book n 
4«Mra, chteOv M Historical SvWeets. New Edition, vith Notes and CorrectiofM, ( 
I Tola. booM la 1, sqnars Ilmo (pab. at lO*.), cloth filt, S$. Quaintly bound ' 
awroceo, carved boards, la the early style* gilt edges, is*. 

The ortftnal edition of this very earlons aad interesting series of historical Lettccs is a 
hook, ana sella fbr upwards of ton gnineas. The present Is not an abridgment, as sslght hm 
•vapoaed from Its foim. hut glTOS the whole matter by omitting the dnpileata muhi aaf ihg 
Xottors written In an obsolete lanyusfe, and adopting only the mwe moacm, aoo d a ble ■•iriaia 
f«blished by Fenn. 

** The PastoB Letters are an Important testfanony to the progressWe condltfon of society, ad 
•omo In as a precioos link In the ehain of the moral history of Ensland, which ttey aloat la 
this pwlod supply. They stand Indeed singly In Earopo."~Aa/teai. 

nSLDINQ'S WORKSf EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLBTB IN ONB TOLUlfX. 

B'om Jonos, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Essays, and lllscollswisB | 
odioro Svo. with SO capital Plates by CunixsRAirK ,pab. at 1/. 4*.), cloth gilt, 14«. 
**Of all the works or imaglttation to which English genius has given origin, tiie 1 
Henrr Floldinf are perhaps moat deddodly and exclusively her own." S ir WmUtr SMtU 
"ne prose Homer of hlnnan nature."— Aord Bfnm. 

rOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; on a Man*a WiMn^ Hi 
of Himself: on the epithet Romantic: on the Aversion of Men of Taste to 
glon. fee. reap, tvo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6a.), cloth, St. 

** I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster, 
profound and eloquent writers that Engiand baa produced."— A»r Ja 

POSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. KowEdHfam, 

olecaatly printed, la leap, tvo, now drat uniform with his Essays on Declalon of Charsrter. 

cloth. U, U47 

**Mr. Fostar always eooaiderod this kto boat woric, aad the one by which ho vishod bis 

literary claims to be estlmatad." 

** A work whkh, popular and admired aa it eonfessodly Is, has never aiat witk Um llmwsdth 
fait of the attoatlon which it deserves."— Dr. Pye Smith, 

fRQISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &C. New 

Bdltion, by Colonel Jobnes, with 110 beautiful Woodcuts, 2 vols, super-royal avo, c!atb 
lottorsd (pub. at \U It*. ), U, tf. istf 




FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, H plate*, printed in gold 
eolonrs, t vols, super^royal Svo, half bound, uncut (puh. at 4/. 10*.), Si. lot. 

" " ■■' ■ the same, large paper, S vols, royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at lot. loa.), tt. f*. 

f^i!OMkfrr% CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLU8TRATf03l8 
IIIBERTED, S vola, snper-royal tvo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emiile- 
aiatloally tooled (pub. at «. 6*.), 41. lo*. U«9 

QAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. ANT) geogra. 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete than any hitherto uublislted. New Editioa, levisctf 
aad completed to the present time, by John Thomkok (Editor of the Vumtnmt AUm,ke.), 
v«nr thick Svo (I040 pages). Maps (pub. at 18*.), elotli, 13*. 

Hiis comprehensive volume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Oaxottoer of Us siae. 
It Includes a Aill account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, ftc. &c 

OCLLS (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VtCINrTY. Aa 
Improved Edition, complete In 1 voL Svo, with aeveial Plates, cloth, 13*. With a very larrr 
Map of Booe and Ha Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey }, mounted 00 eioih. 
aad folded la a ease so as to fonn a volume. Together 2 vols. Svo, ciotli, U. u. itm 

*<Theaa tolamea are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ oar endrr 
Journal, we oould, after all, afford but a meagre indication of their interest aad worth. It is, 
ladond, a last! g ncmorial of eminent iiterarr exertion, devoted to a subieet of gnat laipott-. 
•neo, and one dear, not only to overr scholar, but to every resder of intelligence to whom the 
tnith of history Is an ofe||«ct of consideration." 

•ILUES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, Relating to Remarkable PeriodaeTihe 

Success of the Gospel, including the Appendix and Supplement, with Prcfkcee aad Co»- 

UnuatloB by the Rov. H. Boxar, royal Svo (puh. at 1A«. mi.), clothe 7«. 6c(. IS4I 

GLEIQ'S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, drst Oovcmor-Oeneral of Bci^L s 
vols, svo, tee Portrait fpub. at U. 5*.), cloth. If. l«. Itll 



GOETHE'S FAUST, PART THE SECOND, as cnmplotodin issi, traasUted Into ] 
Tono by Jou MacsoVALD Bbll, Esq. Second Edition, feap. Svo (pub. at S*,), diMh, 

Wt 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with a Life and Notea. 4 vols. fesp. Svo, with ongtrnvod ntka sad 

Flatea by STOTRAao aad Cxuixbhakk. New and elegant Editlea (pub. at U.). esfix 

•loth, »t. 1S4S 

*Caa amranHior— aaa ovoa Mr Walter Scott, be compared with Ooldamlth for tb« varistri 



hoauty, and newer of his eompositions f You may taice hira and * cut iiim out In Uttlo ataia,* so 
maw lights does he present to the imagination."— WfAai««m. 
**The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the moot fimf loai * aalli of B^U 



wdoflled.*"— OHortor^ Hmriem, 

GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of tto Wan ml Cm- 
~''~~i arising from the Strng|dos of the Greek Patriots in emancipating thoir countiy from the 
ihyoko. By tho lata Thomas Oom>ov, General of a Diviaion of tha GtBtk Arav. 
iBdlSoii.ifala.tvO|lCa»saadPlaas(pub.ati<.iOs.),ctoth,l«s.6d. ^^ im 
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S^ftnrON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, S lliiek toIi. It*. eloOi ItMtnd (pab. at 



3R J^MVILLE'8 (DR.) SPAS OP ENGLAND m^ Prtoelpal Bm Bathlor PlacM. t to!i. 
90«t tvsk villi iMf* lUPi aud npvaid* of M bMatiftal Woodcuts (pab. at U. U>.)i oloth, lit. 

CSR ANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, Ivo, wUh m Woodcvta and Maps (pub. a» 
),elottm>. Mtt 



MAUJ8 (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, eonabtlBK of TnToIs, and AdTeatona ta 
SwRsartaad, Italjr, Wnaet, Sieilj, Malta, fee. t Tola, Umo, Bocond EdlOon, cloth, gilt (pub. at 

EREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS^ tranilated from tbo Oomam Tla.~ 
JkmxMf Now Edition, comploto la 1 toIs.— Avkica, 1 toI.— Evkopx avd itb CotoinKS, 1 
-▼•L— AveiKVT Okucb, and Histoucax. TaaATisxa, 1 toI.— Maxval ov Avcixirx Hia- 

Ti 1 ToL— tontbor 6 roto. Sto (formerly pnb. at 7<.)f clotli lottercd, UBlform, U, St. 

■.* iVSnv mmd Com^tt Editknu, with Gemeral IitderM. m . 

** Prefeaaor Ho«nd*i Historical Boaearcbes stand In tbo vny highest rank among ttoaa vith 
" " asodarn Oonnaay has ewlehed the Utcratare of Boropc."— OH«iter<y Kiwiew, 



HECREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS^ INTERCOURSE, 
AKD nUDES OT THE ANCIENT NATIONS OP APRICA ; incln^g the Carthsffiaians; 
XthioplBas, and Brrptians. New Edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Lift of tho 
Attthor, new Appendixes, and other Additloaa. Complete in I toL tro, cloth, 16t. MM 

H KEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TEADEa OP THE ANCIENT NATIONS OP ASIA; Inclndfa^ the Fenians, Phcs. 
Bieiaaa, Babylonians, Scythlanii, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete in S 
wola. tvo, elegantly printed (pub. originally at IL S*.), cloth, IL *». ItM 

*'One of the most talnaole acquiaMona made to our historical atorlea tfnea the days of 
€Uhhtm,'*—Atkenmuu 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
KUBOPE AND ITS COLONIES, ttom tta formation at the close of the PIftcenth Century, 
to ita ro-establlsbment upon the Pall of Napoleon, translated firom the Pifth Oennan Edition 
Nov Edition, complete in 1 vol. Svo, cloth, 14*. lS4g 

••The best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and U b likely long to remain 
vlthoat a rUr»L'*—Athaumm» 

"A work of sterlh^ value, which will diftase useftil knowledge for generations, altar all tha 
AaUow pretenders to that distinction are ffortunately ftasgotten.^'— Xmrary Giuttit. 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE. traasUted by BAireBorr, and HI9TORICAL 

TBBATlSES; via:—!. The Political Consequences of the Reformatioa. II. The Else, Pro- 
gress, and Practical Influence of Political Theoiies. III. The Use and Growth of the Conti- 
B0Bt« Interosts of Oreat Britain. In 1 voL tro, with Index, cloth, 15a. 1M7 

MEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, pailicniarly with regard to the Conati. 
tntionn, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the Stilaa of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved, tro (pub. at M*.), cloth, lit, 
••« IfttB EMhm, lAth Indue. 1147 

•* We never remember to have seen a Work in which ao much useAil knowledge was con- 
denaed into so small a compaaa. A careAil examinatton convinces us that this book will b* 
uaeAil Ibr our Bnxlish higher schools or colleg«s, and will contribute to direct attention to tho 
hotter and more instructive parte of history, ^ha tranaiatlon ia exeeuted with great fldelity." 
<— ^Mrl«r/y Jamntal 9f EdMrCsnoR. 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Tor the «se of Schools and 
Private TUtloa. Compiled from the Works of A. H. L. Hxxxxv, Umo fpub. at Ss. M.), 
aleth, IS. Or/orrf, 7W6ofS, lOt 

"An excellent and meet useftil attle Totumo, and admirably ad^ted for tho uaa of achoola 
nd private instruction."— Zit«rcyy GasetU, 
** A valuable addition to our list of school books.'*— if fJUMsum. 

JACOB'S HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 
SUMPTION OP THE PBECIOUS METALS, i vols, tvo (pub. at lU *»,), cloth, lOs. 18S1 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Beiga, Ulustrated ia a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by JAitxa YBxaos, 
Secretary or State, with IntroduetloB and Notes, by O. P. B. Jakxs, Esq. S vols, tvo, Pov- 
tralta (pub. at li. sv.), cloth, la*. ISIl 

iAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; a new Analysis orthaopealA«rO«Ba«; tranalatad, 
with Motes, by Wause, Svo, doth lettered (pub. at IS*. ), 6i. td. IStf 

K)I1N$QN'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim fnm the Author's last 
fMo Edition. With aU the Examples In Aill. To vrtilch are preflxed a Histwr of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. I large voL Imperial Bvo (pub. at K. t*.), oloth, II. ti. MM 

OHNSON'S (on.) LIFE AND WORKS, hyMvnrnT. New and Impraved Edltlaa,eom. 
piste In t thick vols, tvo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at 1(. lis. fld.), 15a. ISit 

OHNSONIANA; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly a 
baadrsd different Publications, and not coeuined in Boswxll's Lin of Johnson. Edited by 
h W* Cmkbk, M.F. thick foap. «vo. uomait m4 frontUplece (pub. at lOi.), cMk, 4s. W. 
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MARTIM'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA* Pdtioal, OnnMi^^ «* •mIi«. T»« 

NIAXWELCS UFE OF THE OUKE OF WELLINGTON, fl hnimmm ^fttmm, tn.. 
KsBhcOfehfld wltk mmmnns MMjMkAilmdl Ltae-Sognvlai* Hjf Oaarn aai •liier twhwl 

tnumWr of flaa W«od Bunvinst. (Pah. at aL 7«.), clcf^ in filt dottTuTia*. Lans MMr, 

«Xadimprooft(p«k.aiMX#iRcl«*.V>»- MflMti 

«• Mr. MttivM** * Utt oCdM Itak* a< Welltaflw^'lB «0«|>i«hMi»liM na ilvirf aauu« ikalJar 

j»cibllc«tiansordi«4aj W< jw— ca » tiii> ttai Battf Mrf toalmal, inwilMt 

id »af rly Vh* tpy* aa« oMchaalcmt aaacvtlBa an ateinAlBi tke plaaa of 

•ad alapta B«BBana% awjla^ aad OMfBl; fka foitiaita of tfea DMka and Ma varrior 
focailaa auaf aad MhlGiLi *• baUla piatuaaa aniaatad and bfHlfant; and tha 
aa ay MiaHwiaa and laaaara ■enlg af tha iflliaiy gaafaa af goaaea Tvamt hlaaail**— 



Mlia.'S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMT, wr BdKta^nvlaad aul aamatad, 
«MCp«ikaftafc)»aiBihkaa.M. ttM 

MILTON'S WOIIKS» BOTH PflOSE AND POETICAL, ««h a» Da fau da a ia ij - Bavlav, 
kS_Pt.rrcitBR, oompteta «• I tliicfh wL Inaparfad •«» fwri*. at N. Sl.Vtla(b latlarad, UL im, MM 
Tbb la tlM only eomplcle adittoa of M Mfcin'^ r>w» WMka, al a awdaiti palea. 

MITTOIIO-S HI8TORV OF QIIEEC€» BV UOND ■CaESOALE, tta CWmoImj «m. 
vcetfldand eaMpatad vMh abtfan** nA MaflanW. bp KHr«»(OBdaV»lBalaadBWriittar 
Sdlt«iKi« naal • «»la. •«» fpalk. at 4<. «M*in «>»«k» Mi. Ma 

Tt«c-narblcd calf axtaa, hr CiJimK«» «U 4m. 

In wp a a to Mb ntm aad Nnpraaad adMi«B» ona af the moat aminaat adialam of Um i 



^tmy haa npiaaaod hla aoialani tkat ••tte taoaaaad advaatagaa |i««i to It ka«a daftblad. iki 
flabinal vakia aCiha won.** 

ft Mbould ba obaaarad Oat Ika nvnetaoa adilllaoa and flw aaaandbd Chranataty, bam that 
vshiabia paribnnanea, tb« AW< flURmW, ara aa^hitaad la tlM ah^a af Vatak ao aa not to 
iBterfara with tb« Intapritr of tha taxt. 

Aa there are aaany editiona of Mitlwd'a Oaaaaa balaia tha pnblle, ft mur be neceaaary ta 
uliaaiia that Mmt pMatat ociaara adltioa i* tha paly oaa whiahaoatahia. Mr. Klag*a hm catia» 
tiona and addMoaa italkiah, aa at«tad la Ua adNrartiaemant^ are aattcrial) ; It ia at the aaaaa 

I'a Hbnuy^ 



time tha only adhlon ahidi aheuld at tha praaent day be eha a aa fbr the gvntl 
betnr the handaoBieat, the moat eomct^ and die me a t eempletai 

Lord Brron aaya of Mitford, ** Wi 1* tha beat Modara Blalaiy of «Naaa la 
and he la' perhapa the beat of aH aaadara hlatoaiaBB. thaaaoeaac ■!» 



laboar, reaeareh« and eamcatneaa, 
•• Conaidared «Mi reapeet, not oaiy to«M ahelaaatla a aT aa ri ta t awatawhUb ft 



Vtt ataa ta amr *an iianwdiiaat, poiiliaa oC thaa aaaiaa* Urn. MMoadra Wataay la tha beak 
haa appeared ainea the daya of Xanophon.'*— fdteteiy* Rnkw. 

.ENfiLANO. AM»^ FSANCE,. hr. O 



MOMSTBELETS GMIOMtCLES Of El 
JoRsaa, with Motea, aad aaaaada af ua Woai 
vopal ■*«» cMb laMaraA (9& al IL Mk^ U. «■. 



MOORE'S (THOMAS) EPICUREAN,. A TALEr AND At XI P HW ON, A POEM. 
TuniiBR'a Illuvtraaad Kdliloa, Itap.iva^ 4 la au d M r H a g ia ita g a fpait at Ma. dd.); cMh, »•., 
«r ala^aat^ buuud In moaocco, T«. Gd. yak 

MORrS UlX>PliW Oft THE M A»fY REPUBLIC, a ghaaaaa ifc a l Boiaaaea; c* wbleh 



TOPiK Oft THE M A»PY REPUBLIC, a W»aaaaa »fc a l Boiaa 
ia added, THE RBW ATLANTIS^ by Laa» ftMOv; edib a IMfeatean OiaeMna. and 
~~ ' J. A. St. Johm, feap. ive (p«b. at ia.|^ alatbL 4a. Mf-Wlik *a Ub ' " ~ 



|f etea, by^. A_. St. ioHM, feap. Ive (pab> at iR.|y^alatbL«ak MU-WHk Ika Ub of Or Th'omaa 



byla»J*MaalL*amia«oaji,t«ote. ttaptSvai^aietl^ta. IMf 

NELSON'S LTTTERS AND DISPATCHER by Mr HaMua SicotAa. 7 wlB.a«o (anb. 
atsi. I«fc),cleth,«. lOk IMi-M 

NfCBtlHirS HISTORV OF ROME enttamlaa^ iri» Chramla^cal Ihhlaa and aa A^ 

pendix, by Tea vsaa Twiaa» B.C.L. S vola. 8vo, eloth (pnb. a& U, U.), Ma. M. 

.la caJi;.irtll Wtaaachoelpfiaaa), Ite, 



OSSIAN'S POEMS, taMBlated bj N^eransmn^ «M Dtaaertaflau oamianilnf Ae Saa and 
raesMerOBa>A>; aad Da. BLAi»'b Cztttaal W iaai i m l aa, rwayliila fa t naaly prirtad vol. 
naao,Fronaaplece(|Mb.at4i.),claA,aft uu 

OUSELEY^ (SIR WILLIAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTBJES OF THE 
WSSr'nokm PAmCVLAELT FEIDIIA ; arllh EMiaeta Item «a*e and viSuaMa OttMi 
Waaaaiilida, aad W Phrtaa aad Mapa, »«ela. 4le (piib» at IW h aann atath baatda, M. Ik 



OKFORO ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, aew Edltla% toaa«|M da«m to MM, « aa^ tmmu 
•vo. cloth lattefed (pab. at t^ Aa.), U. 6*. 

PAROOE1S (MM8V OTY Of THE MAOTAR. 0» Raapvaaftbar tedtattaa te Mf^ 
4icS«al8.a«a,«MifBati»*iaga(»uft.«itf:ito.id.)»tlkcladl»Ha^ML MM 

PARRTS CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, eemprlaiaB Memalaaar aema aftha am* aoMent 
Mblatami.«aaathe«HdlaaitiBiaai»ih»pBamm«,ta»|pnb.atNaiM.)valBtMa. isM 



PEROTS KLIQUES OF ANCaMT^EMOLOH POCTWr. a a aa l a ii a i of Old Harote 
laljada^lanpi 1T'' ethei Pfaeaa of ana Baillar Voam^tofetbex wtth aoaaa ha of later date, 
mA a aaplewi Oloaaary, comphita la t «ol« aMdiaan Wwp. Hear aad. ela«ai Edition, wtth beao- 
lliilly lagrauad TWc aad riiiatlapiaca,by ^raairajMWV inwh^at Ha^hdath, cUt, Za. <iL 1M4 
•*lfaitalM*e all, T than Ihtat became ac Haal ntad with Mahop Vbaay'a * BeHitaea of Aatteat 
laatnr.' The fitattlnm, tae. Ii aaidd awaaa a fbv AJUtnaa a Marhaa , t kmmbl oata atyaalfa 

»> it ttim^balaeaJ — htaaaai anr dm I baBaaa I eeea aaad abaoh half aaftaymally^artildl 



»iea maaa-aamaaa wniman, mm urn i 
*• P«Kry»a RelUiuea ara tha amac atracabia 



20 CATALoamE of kew books 

POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By Johh Tuta. (Xvtkm 
of Laeoaies, sod Editor of the **IUtutnt«d Londm Newa,"} thkJt lieap. Ivo, elow^ us 
elcgaatly printed, Frontiitpiece, cIoth» reduced to 5*. iMi 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with onpablished Speclmeiia of his Poerrr uw 
Letters. Thtad and much ImproTed Edltioii, tvo, Pwtxait and Autographs (pub. at Ml j , ua 
cloth, 9f. uai 

** Excellent beliaf , la peispfcooaa and foreible laasiawe.**— <2urfer<jr Xewiem, 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a varietj of Original Sowcm, >▼•!*•»«<<. 
handaomelj printed (pub. at II. Ui.), gUt cloth, I2i. ixs; 

**The loUa worth of this biographj consists In the mvaj strikiiw anecdotes vhieh Mr. Pmr 
has gathered la tbe coarse of his anxious researches among OoUfniith's aunriTing acovaiar. 
ances, and the imme^te descendjuits of his personal friends ia London, and relBt>u» is 
Ireland; sbove all. In the rich mass of the poet*s ova ^miliar letters, which he has hen 
enabled to bring together fbr the first time. No poet's letters ia the world, not ev^ Umms of 
Cowper, appear to us more interesting." — Qaertrrly Review. 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of BeneooleB. aad Details 
of the Commerce and ResourcM of the Indian Archipelago. Edited hj Ladt RaFruu. 
Together 4 vols. 8vo. and a splendid quarto atlas, contalaing upwards of 100 Plates bj Dx%tkL, 
many finely colourea (pub. at il. 14i.), cloth, 2U 8*. ISJs-3i 

RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOUS, vis. Narrative of a Joomey to the Site al 

Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Kuins; Rcmarlu on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, br 
Major KaNaxLL; Narrative of a Journey to Persepolia, with hitherto unpubUalied CuBCilBrai 
Inscriptions. Sve, Maps and Plates (pub. at 1/. It.), cloth, 10s. id. iliutea, ua 

RITSON'S VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Pwbibfaed kj 

Pickering, the Set, vis :— Robin Hood, S vols.— Annali of the Caledonians, Z vola.— Aacfest 
Songs sou Ballads, 2 vols.— Memoirs of tbe Celts, 1 vol.— Life of King Arthnr, 1 voL— Andest 
Popular Poetry, 1 vol.— Fairy Tales, 1 vol.— Letters aad Memoirs of Bitaon, g toIs: tofretiio 
li vols, post Svo (pub. at fit. Sfl. (U.), cloth gilt, 9t. 8*. ICT-O 

Or teparatetjf oM/oUmn : 

BITSON*S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, aad Ballads, vwlativc to thai 
celebrated Outlaw ; with Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 2 voli. 16«. 

RITSON'S ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCOTS, g tola. I6c 

RITSON'S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS OR GAULS. 10s. 

RITSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 9 vols. ISt. 

RITSON'S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post Svo. 7s. 

RITSON'S FAIRY TALES, new first coUectad ; to which are prefixed two IMsscrtatieaa...J. Os 
Pigmies. 2. On Fairies, St. 

RITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON, Esa. edited Ikom OilglBala la ifer 
Possession of his Nephew, by Sir Haxkis Nicolas, 2 vols. I6«. 

** No library can be called complete in old English lore, which has not tba whole of the m»> 
ductions of this laborious and suceessfiil antiquary."— i4tA«fuPiifli. ' 
*' Joaeph Riuon was an antiquary of tbe first order."— (hutiier^y Beetne. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Pictorial Edition, Inclading his Furthar Adventncs, vitt 

Life of Defoe, &c. upwards of 00 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by Haatsy, fiean. gve, Ne* 

and improved Edition, with additional cuu, cloth gilt, i$. IM 

Tbe only small edition which is quite complete. 

** Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment. In the English !»• 

Suage which has been more generally resd, or more deservedly admired, than the Lilb sad 
adventures of Robinson Cr isoe."— Sir ty otter Scott. 

RODNEY'S (LORD) LIFE, by Iieat.-Gen. Mvitdt, New Editton, finp. SrOk Poitnlt. cMk 

(pub. at8«.), 3«. fid. 

ROLUN'S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved F^ontisaieesi 

and 7 Maps. 2 vols, bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 8vo (pub. at IL 4<.), cloth, I2i. 1M4 

The only complete edition In a compact form ; tt is uniform in size and appearaace with 

Moxon's Series of Dramatists, tc. The previous editions of Roliin In a aiaglo volnme as 

greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND^ PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. NewaadMch 

improved Editton, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscoe. Complete in 1 stout voL ovo. clewly 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by S fine Portraito, and numeroua Uioatranvc Ea- 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, doth, XL *$, UM 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE^ MEDICI, CALLED "THE MAGNinCENT.- 

New and much Improved Edition, edited by his Son, Thuxas Roscoa. Complete la 1 atoat 
vol. Svo, closely but very haiMlsomely printed, liiustnted by numerous Eagraviags, mti«inc«4 
as head and taU-pieces, cloth, 12*. UM 

'* I have not terns suflipient to express my admiration of Mr. Boseoe's genius and eradbioa, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his laboon 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the eaae sf 
Boaeoe to the verv first rank ot English Claasical Historians."- AfaMAta*, PunuiUt^Uter^vu 

** Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, hotli for Iwautr of atyle and A>r dcst 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.' -Wmipde, Emrl^fOtfimi 

ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life <f 
Lorenxo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. Svo, Portrait of Loraaas, aal 
PUtes (pub. at 14*.), boards, 7«., or la 4to, pxiated to match the orliriMl tililtSM- Poffeiil 
aad Plates (pub. at U. lis. Od.), boards, to.. 
*•* This velone Is supplenentaiy to aU editleos of the ««rk. 
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HOXBURQHE BALLADS, edited bj Jomr Patvb Coutxr. pott 4to, bcatttlAiny printed 
bj WnimvoKAif , and cmMUlihed vtth M caztoas Woodcuu, half bound moroeeo) In tb« 
Jtoxboisb ityle (pab. nlli. 4«. )• Uf* IMT 

SCOTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS. Contelning Lqrofthe Laat MlMtrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderie, Rokebj, Ballade, Lyrics, and Bonn, wHk Notea 
and a Lift of the Antbor, complete in ooo olagantJy printed toL Umo, Portrait and Frontii- 
ploco (pab. at &•.), cloth, U. id, MM 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. VAirr's Cabinet Pieterial Edition, vlth LUbv 
Gloaearinl Notes, and Hirtorieal Dlfosta of each Play, ftc 15 vols. fcap. 8vo, with 171 PlatM 
•Bsraved on Steel alter desins of the most distlnffnlsked British Artiste, also Pae-atanlles \i 
•iTtlM luown Antogiaphs of Shakespeare ( pnb. at SL IS*. ), eloth, richly gilt, tL S*. litf 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. In i voL tro, with Sxplanatorjr Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dn. Joiuaov, portrait (pub. at Ui.), doth, 7*. td. 

SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by ALSXAVDHm 
CHAUfxms, complete In 1 thick t«L Umo, pztated In a Diamond type, with 4t ateel Sngimvb 
logs (pnb. at lOt. M.), eloth, to. IMS 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON. R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, witha Sketeb of hia 
Ufe, Edited by a Conetttntional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in S rols. 8vo (pnb. at 31. to.), cloth, Ito. IMS 

** Whatever Sheridan has done, has been jmt ejecettenet, always the hett of ite kind. He lias 
written the hett comody (School for Scandal), the beat drama (The Duenna), the bat Cuce (Tbo 
Critic), and the be$t address (Monologue on Garrlck) : and to crown all, delivered the very 
bast oration (the famoos Began Speech) ever conceived or heard in this country."— fjrron. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narratives of the meet remaricable Wracks, 
Conflagrations, Mutinies, ke. comprising the ** Loss of the Wager," **Mntioy of the Bounty," 
he l^Mi, fkontispieea and vignette (pno. at to.), cloth, to. IMS 

SMOLLETTS WORKS, Edited by Boscon. Complete in 1 vol. (Boderick Baadom, Huk 
phrey Clinker, Peragrlne Pickle, Launeelot Oreaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an Atom, 
Travels, Plays, fee.) Medium 8vo, with 31 capital Plates, by CnuinsuAnn (pub. at IL to.), 
doth gnt, Ito. IMI 

** Perhaps no books over written excited such peala of Inezttngalsliable lavghtar as Smol- 
l«tt'B."--&r WaUer Scott. 

SOUTHEY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which an added, "Attsnpta to 
Vara*," by Jobs Jovss, an Old Sorvant. Crown Svo (pub. at Ito. dd.), cloth, to. M. 

Jfnrrqr, MM 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introdnctoiy Obeervations on the 
Pnerie Queen, anft Olossarlal Notes, haadsomel; Minted in A vols, post Svo, Aao Portrait 
(pab. at tl. Ito. 6cf.l, cloth, 1/. to. IMf 

STERNE'S WORKS, complete in l voL Svo, f ortrall and vignette (pnb. at Ito.), elolh, Ito. 9d, 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the « Studies of Natorc," "Paul and Virginia,*' and the 
** Indian Cottage," with a Memoir of the Author, and Ifotes, by the Bsv. E. Cxjuixb, 
complete in S thick vols. fcap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pnb. at Ito.), cloth, 7«. IMS 

SWIFTS WORK& Edited by Boscoi. Complete in S vols. Medium tvo, Poctntt (pnb. at 
U. Ito.), cloth gm, ». to. IMS 

*• Whoever in the tliree kingdoms has any books at all, has Swift."— Xenf CkmUrfM, 

TAYLOR'S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUN» nuneione 
Wood Engravings of ite Bnildings and Academic Costumes (pub. at li.), cloth, 7«. 6d. Ittf 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parts inl tUek toL 
royal Svo, handsomely printed, cloth letterad (pub. at U. to.), 10s. 



tlM same, the parta sepaiately, eeeh (pub. at to. id.) k. 94, 



THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEOli, 
tlM 10 p«fte in i thiek volnme, royal tvo, handsomely printed, eloth letterad (pab. at IL to.), 
Ito; 



> ae aame, the parte separately, eaeh (pub. at to. M.) U. td. 



TUCKERS UOHT OF NATURE PURSUED. CevpMe to i tola, ivo (pub. at U. ito.1, 
ctoOi, Ito. liii 

''The * Light of Natnn* li a work wlikh, after mneh eonalderatlon, I think myaelf antho- 
riaed to call the moat origlaal and prolbnnd that has ever appeared on moial phUoeophy.**— dUr 



TYTLERS ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, Vew Bdhloii, tUek Ubm fM 
dosety printed pages), steel fh>ntispiece (pub. at to.) doth, to. 6d. ISif 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprakendlnc 
a etaaelfled Analysis of Evente and Occurrences In Church and Stete, and of the ConstltntloBar 
Political, Commerclnl, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the Uniled Kingdom, firom the flrst 
Invasion by the Bomane to the Accession of aueen Victoria, wUh very copioos Index ana 
•mlement. Vew Edition, i large and nnwrkably thlek voL rqrnl Ito (lift V<V**2s 



GlTAIiO(HIB Off NKW BOOKS 

■ ■II fc 



WATERSmirS CYCLQPiEOUk OF COMMERCi. MXRCAVmJI. J^w.wtBM 
COintBlCUUL, aSOOBAPKT Ajn> XAVIOATlOk. Vvv TilfliiM. taHhiih* «• 

TfefW (comvlet* to the pnacm time) ; dw French Tiirtt; ■» fer •• U m n rntm n m tHfton 
and a TrMtlee on the Principles, Practice, and Ubton- of Ooomiecea, by J. B. H^Csuecn. 
1 eanr IMA dknalr y)rteto< vnk Cvo fM» 9^M), vkh « Mt|w iysh. at It. 



■TUaoafHalweAwfflhi fc« 
wcAri hook to the feaeral nadar. 

fW EMTETO ENLAMCD OtC TIOWAR V OF THE ENGU9H 

hj Cmavvost a. OnawWyto aan MA atviaMfrMMei «AHM^^la^cM^.^jik (Iht 
moateoHplatodictionaqraxtonc). IM 

l¥HnT5 FARRIERY, Improvad hy BaaaBB, tea* wHfe jil jiii il m Maal ipiAh. A t4i.k 

cloth, 7», lae 

imYTE^ HISTORY OF THE BRfTISM TURF. PROM THB 
TO THB PRESEirr DAT. S toIb. «to, Plates (irab. at IL ta.K dafl 

WiUJS9 PENCILUNQS BY THE WAV. A new and 



tUS9 PENCILUNQS BY THE WAV. A new and h« 
Ihifb aaa^ lae y^KtraH and Platoa (prib. at 6s.). extta mA TMdi 
"A lively record of f nt impressions, cua»ejiuM' tItUIj what ' 
active and laoiuislthre traveller, thrwwh some eltha 
earloefty antf wee at e n te rprfse aw anbonaded. 
with a pocfh pewor of UliBtratlbB.'*— AdahNvy* 



WORCESTSrS NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCfNO DtCT K IW AR T Of 

THB Eir0LISH LANGUAGE, to which toadded WaaMff*aB«p»aada Pf«M«ac*« Te»- 
%«ivro'aMdemOeoinRaf1itealBWaMs,thicttapaM*«o(piib.8CU.ds.),( ~ ~ ~ 

*»* The most extoaefae cataiqpw af 



VfSANGSUS EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAA SEK< 
LieM.-€oL aahlna. tUeh UaM. laqte avp awl part. (p«h. aids.), cM^dfc M. 



WRIGHTS COURT HAND RESTORED, ortheSCndaataidbtod to 
' ^ r»llatoa^«h.akU.dn>,elall^lifc 



^eologs, iVtorals, (Sctltsfosttcal f^tstotp^ to. 

f 

BmoHAars ANnoMnriES of the christian church. 

Bditton, eanftiUjr revised, with an calsrgcd Index. S vols. tmpl. tvo. cloth, U. Ita. 



■■tfea,. and sAosa liwnliiir ia only to i 
QHcr(«fftp 



Is m vrltor who, 4aas e««al haaaar to tha Bntffsh daccjr and to 

ha eqaallad l^- hfs BodafaOoa aad lM| 



T. Scott. Feap. lamo, with as 8ne ftiU-siated 



BUNYAN'S PIIJQRIM'S PROGRESS. «rttocon»Me,«i» < 

_M— _- _ lU-sbed Woodcuts by Baavs^ 




S OICTIO«ARY OF TNE BIBLCr WITH IHC BIBUCAL FRAG 

HENTi, hv «to late CnaaLsa TavKAm. % aalSL 4to^ litoetiated hy IV Cappw pBair En- 
gravings. Eighth greatly eafaKgid BdittaB, beaatltaHy prtotod oa laa wnm pagac ipah. ic 

loe. Mf . ), illt aloch, 41. M«. «L Off 

** Mr. Taylor's linproved edMbn of Chtaiet*fe DfefHoaary Is Indbpaaaafely aeecBsatr to every 
BtblicAl Student. The sdditlaiianMde nader Che tftlr of * FnpaHnto* are axtaKtod flnsai ito 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea ano other Oriental eoantries: 
cenmtehead an asiiewhli^ps af cachni* and lUasttatlve deaeiiytiaa^ eaptaaatoty of ~ 
ineStonts, eostaais, and aamsetsi which coaldaot pasriMy ha aaalafaad hy aay < ' 
The numerous engravings throw great light nn Oriental custoais.'*— ifoca** 



CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY «BLE, ahiftlkad, 1 ki|a i«L . 

Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at li. 4i. }» cloth. Us, Um 

CARY'S TESTIMONIES OFTHE FATHERS OF THE RRST FO UR CPf TU 
BIB^ TO THE CmflrriTirFlOB AXD DOCTBIBBB CNF THB C MW C H OF 
BBOLABSb- as ato fltoth hklba XXBIX Ailislea, gsa (paK afc Ba.)b aiatt* «a lA 



"This work nay he classed with those of Pearson and BIshon Ball: aadaaehai 
tiaa is n» Mean ha«a«r."~CAa»dl ^ AfliaHd r 



CHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 
OF GOD. Conplato la 1 Ihlah otaal* jihuil wal. tre^ «Mh PoMnrii teA. m U^V 




lar^R* IrMftagaUa naaanlag, asasplve toreadevthls Berflmaaaeaaaa 
ged a a tto aa ttto t wa r dld h oiar to l>a aaa iH ae d j i i dp a sid and jtolai 
Tspls^* 



PUBUSUSrr OR SOLD BY fl. a. BOHN. 2S' 



;HRISrnAN EVIOENCeS Caaurfnlnfr the fcltoi^ir aMMiM« ttatttea, wMk Pi 

Memoirs hy th« Rev. J. & MftHBH, L.L.D. «!>:— Wataon'a Aiwlafiy tar CMMmkf^ Wataon 
Apolofey for the Bible: Paley's Evldeoees of Chrlstianltr ; Paley's HorK Pauilnae; JeojrB's 
IntenwU EvUeace of th* Chriatiaa Bc%laa; Lealia*a lYoA oT Chilalianlljr DeiB«aitt-a»ad;r 
I.««Tle»s SRiort and Kasy Ketbod «ftk tbe Deiata; Lcalle'a Sbwt and Eaay llelhad wUb tha 
jr«w«; Chandier'a Plain RaaaoBafor being a Chrlitiaii: Lyttieton en 0ie Con^enilem of St. 
Pant i Campbell'a DiasertaUoa on Mfaaclea; Sherlock *a Trial at Uia Wttaaaaaa, wUk -SaqiMlA 
Wcirt «■ tfca laatirreetlas. Is 1 «oL rajral S*o (fiA. at lla.), claKh, Ml tttS 

BHRISXI AN TREASURY. Contiatbig of the following BxparftiMB and TreaHaaa, E«ted hj 
M KM Ris, vis:— Maaee's Dlacfmnea and TMaaertatfcuu on the AeifptarBl Docttlaaaof AtmwnMnt 
«ad StenAAca; Wfeharapoaa^ PnwiioatlVaMlM aa IkerNwratiani BaatonHCrMk in Hm Lat-^ 
Oflrfld's Meoea UnveUad; OuOd'a Harmony of all the PravftcO; Lw*** AMhairtlclty, Un- 
—■rniMlaii Pmaervatlaa and OredHiIHty af (he New TaataaBeat; StaaaCa Lactam «» tha 
I>ivlii1t y of Chriat. In I v«l. rof al Svo ( pnb. at ISt. ), cloth, b. 1M4 

CfiUOCN-S CONqOfipANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMEN-r »««aad 
and eondanacd by G. R. Savvat, tUak Mno, haamMhlly pdaMI tr^ «>*•!* eloOi, a*. «d. ' 

1944 
** Ab cxmaiely pret^ and vaijr cheap adMon. Itcantalna al thai la Oialhl !■ tha arf|i 
vfMTli, MnKdnff only prapoaftlona, apgiiH w ttoiia , Ac. vhlsk eas aevar h* aada avaMiMa 
af inferanea. Indeed k is all fhat the Sertptjre stodaul aaa i 



nJLLfR'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS : with a Henab af 1* Uft. h^ hU 
BOTi,ltai«a««l.taparialf«aw1icwBdltlon,Portndttp«k.t ' * " - 



at n. las.), dafOw U. aa. IStf 

QREGORrS (DR OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIOENCE& DOCTRINE^ 
AJrT> DITTIBS OF THB cmuSTIAlI BJCLKnOW , afddrtsaad to a rHnii. B|^th VtfKfcil? 
with nMDT Addltkma and CorractloBs. Complete In I ttJck well -printed voL feap. tvo fvnh. 
si 7a. 6rf.), ctoth, te. 1M« 

** W« aarnestly taewnwend tfeb wait to tha attntlTe peraaal af all enMrand mlfedi. mi 
«!• flciiaainted wKh no book In the eircle of BnflUh Uteratnra WhUih la eipurily calruMad to 
give voang penena inst vlewa af tha evidanoa, 4ba natnn^ aad iha fanportanaa of easaaiadl 
iwllicfon.*'— JMr»« SaO. 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. lv«»XawJMltlaaiMkb 
■Kiaa.|,ciaih,tn. itm 

HALL'S (BISHOP) ENTIRE WORKS, with an aeoeimt of hia Ufe aid aaftringa. Haw 
ftdftSon, with caniddeTable AJdltlona, n Tramriatioa of all tha Latin ^lacaa, and a eiaaaaob 
ladlnaa, tM Valaa, by tiM Bav. Psns Rax,!., U vola. tva, FoctEak (pah. at 7<. «■.)« cled^ C 

HALLS CTHE REV ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS^ «mi a Maaatt wT hia Uik» «# 

Df. OuKTHva OKBWonT,and Obaervationa on hii Character aa a Preacher, by Johw Fobtxs. 
Author of Esaaya on Popalar Ignorance, ftc 6 vola. Svo, handsomel/ pr3tad| with baaptlftw 
Bortandt (pah. «t«. Ub.^ eiath, coatenta lettered, H. tU. ed. 

The aama, printed In a amaitar alae, • vola. leap. Sva, II. U. claMi, laMnai. 

**WliMaui wlslw<a aaa tub EngWA laimage ta JH parihcHan ninat aaad flia witMnga af that 
treat Dhrlne, Robert HaD. He combines ttie beautlea of JwHVaoir, AiWfaey, sad BarmKS, 
without their tanperfBCtlona."— Dnealtf Stnoart, 

** J cannot do Wattar than retar the academk taadar la Om taaaaital wwifta af Aohail HMK 
Vtor oMTal naadaar, te Chriatiaa tntfa, and tar auhlbnl^, we may deoh* wheCkar thaf hat?* 



rtor OMTal naadaar, tor Chriatiaa tratfa, aad tar auhlbnl^, we may deoh* n 
their atataftiB tha aaeaad oratorjr af anv aire eaj ci a BUtrj .**~f»q^> < »nr AMjawinfe. 

*"Tlic name of Robert Hail will be placed by posterity amona the beat writera of tha a|e, aa 
well as the most vteoroua daCandera of religloiia trtttl^ and tta nrlKfataat •^■F*r'** ^ ChnaliaB 
< ha« l t| r«* * — Br Jm jft^htfaiA. 

HENRrS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, by BicicsMTnx. la 
t vola. 4an,N«wEdltiompriatad an flna paper (p«hw aft «. 9a.), alo5,ai.]ai.M. Ml* 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by Ub Vriend. the Rev. W. /cmsa, Xdltad,wttk 



a Praftiea, by the Bev. Jaksb Shbuiax (Rowuivj) Hux'a Socceaaor aa hUaiaterwf Sorsnr 



^ ««ta.«-,«,»*-.ua.»,-.m.*-«-*-u-tto-.-,^ 



HOPKINSS (BISHOP) WHOLE WORK^ vltb a mamir af tte Anftai^ te 1 «** woL 
nqnri «va tmib. at I9r.t, elott, t«s. n* saaM, with a vary axtaaalaa fwaaai ladas ^Ikxf 

and SnIOeeta, t vols, royal 8vo (pnb. at II. U.), cloth, I9t. Mil 

■^Blahop HopUna'a works ftmn of tbemaahraa a aoaad hady af ^MaStr:, Mm ladaar, ' ^ 



HOWES WORKS, wM Lift, by Calavt, 1 laifa toL tanpailal 9vo, Fartrait Cpttk. tfUi It^L 
alaih, IL lae. MMi 

** ihare lea wa d flnr waae kern Jahn Baaw ttsaa Jhna aay attar aattar I ovar read. Iliera 
kaaaatonhthincmacnUleeneataihlaaoBenitioM. Ha waa wmaa a l la»a ht y <ha sr aaiaa t ai tha 

IITalL 



HUNTINQDON3 (COUNTESS CD LIFE AND TIMES By a Kembar of the H^m 
afakWayandHaartHp. ttartfe Thansaad. with a caplau Indax. § large eala. Sva, FortsnlM 
-^ ~ n^ WlilTi^aU, aad WaaHy (pak. at 11. 4t.U alatt, i9fc 19M 



HUNTINQDONS (REV. W.) WORKS, Edited by hb Bon, C vola. 9vo, Portralta aad Flalaa 
(pah. at 91. 19h 6d.), doth, 91. Is. 

UMHTdiS (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS: to whfash la pa«9sad • Mb af iha 

AaMmr, by the Bev. K. T. FsAaaoir. Kew BdRloa, 9 tMck Tola, tva^ FortoaU tfilk al U* «•:) 
«lMilBft,9ft. Thaaa^eaai^aiaBdltiaa. Mil 



S4 CATALOGVB OP HEW BOOKS 

LEIQirrON'8 COMMCHTAirY ^OH ^ PETER : wttfc Wfe. Vf F«jumo», 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By Ik* Bst. J. H. ITnvAsr ■■« aitan. u 
Umo (pab. at U. to), M««d la oraaaratod eovcn, II. U. 



M'CRIE'S UFE OF JOHN KNOX, wftb IlhistfBtkNHortlM mutnr oftlM 
fftirtlmdi New BdMoa whh anawtom AddtrtoM, aad » Mqaolr, fcc. bj Akj>« 
reap, ivo (palb at te.)i eloUi, to M. 



MAQEEB (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, eeiqwWair MMomMB aad 

Seriptmal OoctriaM of Ateacmeat aad Sacrlflea: Senaoai, aad ▼Ulatioa Charge*. Wtt a 
'■flfUaLUe,lqrt]MB«T.A.H.Kx»rT,D.b. S vola. tvo (pali.at U.«i^>,< ' 



" Dlnwaii aach deep reacarch, jf aid* ao mvcli valoable lafiiraialioa, aw 
h€lpa to the rcftttatioa of error, aa to conatKota tha aniat valuable treaaaa* of Mhlteal 
oTvliidl a Chriatiaa aeholar eaa be poaacaaed."— CabrMioa Qto r aar . 



MOPE'S (HANNAH) UFE. by tbe Rer. HamiT Taoiraoir. poet tT«>, 

with ber wMfca, Portrait, aad Wood Eagravtaga (p«b. at ito ), extra etotb, to Oartrff, Uxi 
** Thb maj he called the oflidaJ edition of Hannah More'a Life. It bringa ao araeh aev aa f 
Intereatine matter into the field reapecttag ber, that It vtll recelee a licaitj wc ka a ae boa tft* 
pahlfc. Among the reat, the partiealara ormoat of her pubUcattoaa wiU reward the eatiari^ 
oriittamry readera."— Xtterary Ca«ef<#. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, ffcap.stiH Portrait (pub. at ••.>,eMh. to 

MORE'S (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCtElIT, 
and Talea tat the Common People, 3 toIb. poat Svo (pub. at Ito), ctoth, 9c. CaJWI, ISt 

MORE'S (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, poatiTo(p«b.atto),cloih,Si.w. 

CadtB, ua» 

MORE3 (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF PREVAiUNG OPINIONS AND 
1CAMNEB8, Poreiga and Domeatic, vitb fiedectiona on Prayer, poat Svo (pub. at to). 
cloth, to CmdeU, UM 

MORE'S (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, poat 8to (pah. at lOf. (id.}, cloth, to Cmlea, 107 

MORE'S (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Poat tvo (pob. at tea. «d.), eioih, to 



MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the Influeaeo of tb« BoBgiaa of the 

Heart on tlie Conduct of the Life, 33mo, Portrait, cloth, 2«. 6d. lUi 

The only complete antall edition. 1 1 vaa reviaed jiiat befdita her death* aad eoataiaa ainch 
Improvement, which ia copyrif^t. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly Intended for Yonnjr People, to whkh It 
added **8enaihillty," an Epiatle, 32mo (pub. at St. 8d. ), gilt cloth, gilt edgea, to ISW 

Thia ia the iaat genuine edition, and contalna aome copyright edhlona, which an aol la amj 
other. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballada, Talaa, Bymai; 

and Epitapha, 32mo (pub. at u.6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, l«. 6d. IIM 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French oflC. Boar, by 
M. A. Wtatt, reap. Svo, Portrait (pub. at Qt.), cloth, to &/. ISO 

PALEY'S WORKS, in l vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and PoIItieal PbJIoaepbr, 
Evidences of Christianity, Hone Paulinae, Clergyman's Companion ia Vlaltiiw the Sfck, kc 
tvo, handaomely printed in double columns ( pub. at lot. 6d.), cloth, to latf 

PALEY'S COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rit. D. S. 
Watlavo, 5 vols. 8vo (pub. at IL 13«.), cloth, Ito W; 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam'a Private Thonghta oa RalMea. 
edited by the Rav. E. BicxsRaTr.TH, fcap. 8vo (pub. at to), cloth, to 6d. ^^IMI 



PICTORIAL DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cyelopasdia of THaatratloat. 




(pub. U. Ito), extra cloth, 1/. to XStf 



S«9**TS (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, wfthllie Aathor's 
last Comectlona and ImprovemenU, and 84 beautUUl Woodcut lUaatratloaa aad Mkim. a mia. 
Imperial tvo (pub. at U. to), cloth, 1/. 16«. *^ ' ^ 



SIMEONS WORKS, Including hb Sketetona of Sermona and Rone HonlleUeB. w »-»>«>- 
digested into one continued Series, and forming a CommenUry upon evcrr Book of the Okl 
JST" New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude's Eaaar m Hit 
CompoBltlen of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexea. edited bj the £»i 
ILaaswB&x. Hoaxa, ai vela. 8vo fpab. a ito ito), eloth, 71. nu ^ 



PUBUSBED OS SOLD BT H. G. BOHK. 25 



THB CHBISTIAir'S ARMOUK, M. 

THB SXCSLLENCY OF THE LITUBGT, M. 

THB OFFICES OF THB HOLY SPIRIT, M. 

HVMILIATION OF THE SON OF OOD: TWELVB IBBMOHS, ML 

A7PBAL TO MBM OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, M. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, U. td. 

**Tbe woifca of SfaDcon. eoDtalniaf SS36 dbcouraes on tb« principal paaufM of th« CM aai 
Haw TMtMnmt will be towaA pwvllarly aiUptcd to wwbt cb« atudlc* of the fouafcr cterfT ■ 
their prepantira for the pnlpit; they wUI lifccvbe ■eire at a Body of Divinity: and are by 
tmaaj rtcoBmeaded ai a BlbUeal ComiBeBtary, veil adapted to bo read In fiunllies."— / 



SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCBIPTVRB, adapted to the Use of FaBilioa, for erety Day tbroiudiottt the Year, S volt. •«• 
(pob. al II. lU. 6d.r. cloth, Si. ^^ IMS 

SOIiTHTS (OR. ROBERTA SERMONS: to whteb are auezed the ehier.headi jiT tto 
cloth, Itf. 



a BJognphkal MeoMlr, ^nd Oonoial ladcz, t vola. royal Ivo (psb. at U, «M« 



STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, ftam the Diet of 
lASO, to tho proiOBt Century, S volt. t*o (pnb. at 1^ 18f .), doth, UU. 

STURMS MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 
MBDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THB YBAB, tianalated firan the Oemaa. Vew 
SaitloD, poet tro, cloth, ft*. IMf 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, »ith an Eiiay, Biogtaphlcal aad Gritio;!. 
S large vols. Imperial tvo, Portrait <pub. at 3^ IS*.), cloth. Si. 3*. UH 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth Edition, fcap. Svo, cloth, ft*. IMA 

** It li relreiblng to us to meet with a work bearlaf , a* thia unqveatlonably doee, the Impreaa 
ef bold, powerftil. and orlfinal thoiifht. Ita most itriklnfrly original views, however, never 
Crmnsgress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and sober* 
neaa : and yet It discusses topics constitntlnir the very root and basis of those forious polcmka 
vhicD have shaken repeatedly the whole Intellectual and moral world."— ,<<(Acihsiim. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Bdltlon, carefully revUed. Fcap, Svo. doth, 6t. 

1MB 
** It Is the reader's fhalt If be does not rise from the porwal of snch a toIubo ai tho pioaodl 
A wfeer and a hotter tMa.**—£etectie Review, 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh EdlUoa. Fcap. Sro, cloth, I*. 

1M« 
*** Saturday Eveainf,' and 'Natural History of Enthnalaim,* are two mblo productkM."— 
Biacirwood** Mlagaxme. • 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or eoneiae Explanations, alphabotf- 
cally arranfed, of the principal Terma employed In the uaoal Braachao of InloUectual Fhilo* 
sophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4*. IMS 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCTBINES OF THB 
OXFORD *« TRACTS FOR THE TIMES." Fourth BdlUoa, wHh a Supplement and 
Indexes, t vols. Svo (pub. at 1/. 4*.), doth, ISc 1M4 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY, tvo (pob. at 

4*. 6d.), cloth, S*. IMl 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Voartooirtli 
Kdltton, with additional Notts and Summary, by Stxbbuo. t vols. Svo, cloth, tottered (pnb» 
atU. I*.), lOa.dd. 

TOMUNE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBL^ 
OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Pfoofo of the Authentlctty 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account ol 
the Jewish SecU; and a brief SUttment of the Contentt of the aoveral Books of the Old and 
New Testamonte. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on lino paper. ISmo, (pub. at ft*, td. ), 
cloth, S*. 6d. lUk 

"Well adapted as a manual for studenU In divinity, and may bo road with advantage by tho 
moat experienced divine."— if anA'* Leetwrw. 

WAODINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH* 
FROM THE EARLIEST AOES TO THE REFORMATION. S vol*, tvo (pub. at 1/. 10*.), 
cloth boards, 1/. 1*. 

WAODINGTON'S (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
DURING THE BEFORMATION. S vols. Svo (pub. at U. lU. td.). cloth boards, II*. IMI 

WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rav. T. Paicx, ISmo. pilntod In a large handsome type (pub. ai 
t*.> gUt cloth, Si. td. t r • ^^ 

WILLMOrrS (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN UFE. leap, tvo (pnb^t*.). 
elslh,Ss.ld. J W o Hi mn d , IMJ 



S6 GA-TALOOUS OP B&W BOOJU 

Jporefgn Uangtca^ aitti %ittxwam; 

CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS. CLASSICAL CRlTICISli; DlCnDII- 
ARISS, GBAMUASS, COLLSaS AND SCHOOI. BOOKS. 



ATUKSES.-WILIClM80irS CLASSICAL AMD SCRlPTURALATLAa «Uk 

...||^b.fltaL4k)klnlfhMiidBwniecB,U.ll«kM. IMS 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. K«w aai I 
UMrtetf, FspttlatlM aeeordlns to tii* la«t CanMU. 
«• Mcpa, Mlown4 Cpub. at U. Mk), half tovad 

AJNSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, Igr.I^ J 
l^f tftttawonUoffbeCtaaitaDictioaaqr. TbicklMi 

KNTLErS (RICHARD) WORKS. Contabrtof DIaaettatloM 
Thamiatoclaa, Socratea, Knrtpldaa, aad Wn WMm af Atoop: 1 . 

i; BoylaLaeknrai Rcnaarks on Frae-tfaliikli«i Ctftksal Wwdu^ Ao. 




Indkaa and Note% by tha Rev. Ale»akpkh Ptc«. » Tola. »ro ; a haaiiflftilly | 
|f«k at U. Ml.), aiath« U. law 

SIBLM HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VAND€R HOOGHT. 

UAMD. Vary thick Svo, haadaoBMly printed (pub. at U. <•.), cloth, 10*. Cd. 



6IDGRAPHIE UNIVERSCLLE, AaeianM at Modania. ■ouaeDa 

~ xtf tt da Gana de Lettraa at da Savanta, tl *« 
iadnnUaealama^hat aacy olaat lypa], aaarad (pA^ al ML aik). 



•ngnantCa par una Soctf tt da Gans de Lattraa at da Savantaf tl vola. h niyiia l tvo (priaiad I 



BOURNE'S (VINCENT) K>mCAL WORKS, Lattn aai Bi«iMmHM(y«h.Maa.M.K 
«IoCh«u.«. lot 

-■ ■ i tha BMf^lwepapay, an ^■g»ata«haBa»l—i»<ynK^lfcJ,^att, !■>•<. UU 



aCERO'S UFE» FAMHJAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUa 
hy MiDDLSTos, MxLicoxHr aad UAUMMomMp aonplata Im ana tHek ««L tafal»w^ f«» Bl t, 
fp«h. at 11. 4t.K alofh, Ui. UA 



CORPUS POETARUW LATtNORUNT. Bdldit S. S. Waubb. 

TOl. royal tvo (pab. at 8/. St.), cloth, 18>. 

ThU compreoaaalvc volama eontaiai a UbnHV of tha aartlail IttOm. 
frintad IhNB tto haattaxta, ▼ia>- 



Cafcullaa, Vlnril, Locaa, ftnVnhi^ 

mmHna, Ovfi, Parrfoi^ StaQiM. 

Propertloa, Horaea, Juvonal SUlui ftalietia, 



OAMMII LEXICON QR/ECUM, HOMERfCUIR ET RNDARICUiyL 

loya] 4to, Maw Edition, printed on flna paper (pab. at 5/. St.), cloth, II. 1«. 

^ An axaaUaat iiarh : tha BMriftb of vUch haaa taaa oafttacwfil: 
chaffactvra.**_Or. Mhtia. 

OnftOSTHENES, traaalatad by LsKAiro. tha two vola. tvo. eompleta la 1 veL 
somely printed i» dovhla calaiaa, te pmn l|(!pa« partraM (pM. at ik), «lBilhi.ab 



DONNEGAN-S GREEK AND EN6USH LEXICON* enlarKed; with axampiaa, Htanlly 

tnaalated, eelacted inan tha daaric*! authan. Foartb adiifln, 



fhlb BBvlMd, aad atatariaOIr faBpcavod thtamhiwit.» thIA tm (I7it pa0aa> (p«h. at SL s^.), 
aMfe, U.U. iM 

QAEUCENGUSH AND ENOLlSI>KIAELIC DICTIONAR V, vllk Bsan^laa. FtaMv 
- and Ktjraialafieat Beniarta, h/ two Manhan of the H^fblaad SocMy. Coaplcta fel fkkk 
vat.tao. Kaw |EdHo«, wiiitahlac wnp aiaaa voate thw tha 4la mmam (p^hb at U. Iju). 



QRAGLIAB ITAUAN-ENGLfSH AND ENGLI8H-ITAUAN DICT10HARY, «tth a 

compendiotta ItaJiaa Oxai^mar and Sitpplaaaeiitixy Oktloaaqr af Naval Xanat !>■% roaa 
fpub.ataKK^<A iMi 

HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POUTICAL ANTIQUmES Of GREECE 

HJrtPriaaUy acaridatad, traarialatf ftai tha OanMn, tf o (p>ib. at Me.),cic<liy Ma. 6*. 

'•Hermann'! Maaual of Ora«k ▲ntl«oitlaa la moat tmportant.**~71UMH3rt%fa<l V^SrmCt 
Tal.Lp.44S. 

HERODOTUS^ CARTS (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to tha Text of aaialbrd aad-Baahr, aadatt athet »-"^— , a««» daft 
^pMb^atUkKik ' 

ISMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, enatriniiV a taB Autoi 
ef all the Proper Namea mentioned in Ancient Atttiiors, aadnudi oaaful iBfuminijou ai«.M^ 
fcf the wee ^od habits of the Orechs and Romenai Hew and craipleta SdfalBa. ^MBtly 
piMad la pearl type, in 1 rery thick rol. Itaio (pub. at J: «.), cloth, 4f. M. " Uil 



PUBLBRBD on BOLD BY H. ft. flOHN. 27 



HEftRCW OBAIMiflR, zam^lM Itmaltmhm AattmMIn, Md 

' BoaivM, dirfitaiii *>t tiM 1UV of tttudmM l» the UaivanltlH. Baw tMOam, miMm4 
h mlirtinl Mtt». flUtk Tbauaad, tve (pmh. at 4ai.i, ctoHi, at. AouL AmoBmai* 



HCBIieW, CMAUDCe, AND EffGUSH LEXICON. OMnBad Dram tiaa beit 

^.tatftadtleat aneRtail «id Eurapaaa, JcwUh and CbiiaCiaa. iiictadbis BoxToav, TAirtoa, 

^jhakKHitBar. and OxHSKiva; coatatelmr all tha Wonta, vitli Cbetr lafladloas, Idiomatic 

•ai^ea, ke. found ta tha Hehrev and CbaJdee Taxt of the Old Teataaaant ; witk numcrooa 

»rTactMna of fonuer Laxkoyraphera and Connnentacort, Ibllinvad bjr aa BnglMi Index, in 1 

•aL tva. ThW Thaoaaad {pnlw at U. ta.). etatk, IM. Aawdoa, IMi 



L.CVERETTS LATIN-CNGUSH ANf> ENGUSIflATm LCCICOM, coavOad from . 
r Accioukvi aad iMUUXjm. nkkaa7alM<a(|nA.a*U. il*.«(l.),aia<KU.at. ita 

UIVIl HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHI1 ET KREYSSIG:' 
X& AanotatioBaa CAETtMWat SmoTHifl, fi«j>aaat, at attonim: AalnadvanlaBea NwavHaii* 
'Vr Acaan a-niu, at aoaa addMIt TftATSaa Tviaa, J. C B. Call. Univ. Ojmb. Saciua et Tator. • 
dam ladlce anpllnfano, 4 vote, tvo tpab. at IL U«.)t cloth, tU 9a, O^erd, 1841 

Thia la the beat and moat naeftil edition of Livy aver pabllahad fai octavo, and It ia pxafinra^ 
%m allonr indwialHae aiiil ilnMli a1 idhaola. 



ry. Edited bf PmcvnBT[i.i.s. Uvti Hbtoite Mbri ^nliivM ^tkmm, mUk BnfMih Botaa, 
by PnsMwvii^s. Bair Bdlcfa% tanm, naatljr boaMlln.cBd% ii. UU 




I ta I II, aapansaly, dolh, Ifc td. 
IVa^V,clatli»a«.6d. 



NEWMAirS PRACTICAL SYSTEM Of RMCTORIC; «r, flte TVMIfia a^ Balaa of ^ 

BtytetWidiBsampiaa. flfaith Bditian.Um»<ii«lk otit.M,).dMk>«» IMdi 



NIEBUHRS HISTORY Of ROME. anHamia^ ftor «ha oaa af collB«aa aal acbaola), «ttk> 
Ckranohnidcal TaMaa and Ap|iaDdta,fef T^vana Tvioa, B.CB. aaapMa la < vale, boval ta' 
1, wn ifv^k. at II. U.), «iath. Ma. ML «/cfbf< TbAoya, U37* 

«*Tbl8 adUlon bj Mr. Twlai ia a very valuable addltioa to elaaaleal laanllnff claady aad ably 
«abo4ylBg aH tfea imam aBoata af the labailOM Mabakr.*«^Ai«iM|i ftoaltfc 



OXFORD CHRONOLOQICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL MrSTORY, fram tta 

earliaet Period to the present 'lima; fn «4ileh alt- the irreat Bvcnu, Clvflf ReflKloaa, tdeBtlfle, 
nnd Literary, of the various Nation* of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of tha' 
Beader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all tha principal Dynasties. Complete in S Sections; viz:— 1. Ancient History. 
II. Middle Asia. III. Madam Hiatocy. With a moat eompJata Iwiaz to tha aalira work, 
Mia (fi*u m tL lfls.),lmirkaund n«aoM» tf. la. 



Tha above ia alao aold aaparataly, aa follewa :— 

THB MIDDLE AGES AND MODBBM HISTORY, S parte la 1. CoBo (pah. at U. ft. 6d.y, 
aawnd, Ms^ 

HODEBM HISTOBT, AAo (p*. at 1ft.), i 



PLUTARCH'S UitE% «r Ite LAaaajaaxsa. Campiala la 1 fldak voL 9m (ff«h. aft UtaJ, 

1, ia*4dL 



RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY Of LATIN SYNONYMES, Itar tha Ito of Bcboola aad 
Private ItadaaM. Traailaiad aad Edilad by Dr. Liaaam. POattvo(|«l 



(|«k. at Ta.), atoCh, 4a. Af. 
IMt 



RrTTER*8 HI S T O R Y OF ANOENT PHILOSOPHY, tiaaalatad from tka OanBaa,%y 
A. J. W. Maminoa, BJL. Trinky CoHaaa, Cambildfa. « vala. Cvoi aaw aoamlatad* with a 
Oeaaialladox,ala«h,lBC«an4(pab.atM.iB.),lLft. a^^r4,lMA 



Tka Ftaarfh Vbhnaa mi 



mat Voteam may aa aad sapawmip. Ciaim,Mt 
•* An important work : B mav ha said to have anpcraeded all tha oravlBU blalortaa of phflo- * 
aephy^and to have become the standard woric on the sol^aet. Mr. Johnaon la alao exempt 



SCHOMANN-S HISTORY OF THE A8SCMBUES OP THE ATHENIANSL 
tiaaalatad from tha Latin, with a complete Index, tvo (pub. at Ids. 6d.), aleth, to. Ceait. loi 

A hook af thamaaa nhnal and chaaaetar aa iha aaihe af Maaaaa, Baaaas, Sawtia— tn te.< 



CLLENimS ORCEK AND ENOUSH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES^ tmnaiatedby 
Cart, tvo (pab. at 1ft.), cloth, to. W. Ocfbnd, TaOeys, IMI 



STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTORMTHY. ioalnad m aa laftadaotleo to a Coama of 
Hebrew StaAy. ThM Bdklon, tvo (pub. at \4*.\ clodl, ftk 0,^hvtf, 7b«4ps, 1«S4 

rk, which waa daatgnod by ttt laamad anther to ihclllteta the al 
: a varr aatanalve aalo In Amerfea. It farms a deafaablo adlunet to all Mummsww 'iini n i ■ , 
Haaufllc' 



Thie work, which waa daatgnod by ttt laamad anther to ihclliteta tho atmbr af Hobraw, baa 
tad a varr aatanalve aalo In Amerfea. It forms a deafaablo adlunet to all Haaraa " 
and la auSdant to complete the ayatam of hwimatlan In that laiuMji 



TACrrU& CUM NOTM BROTIERI, CURANTE A. J. VAiPY. 
AppniUBeo. • vote. tva <pah. mil. Me. ), etoth, l». to. 



TACITUi^ A NEMf AND LITERAL TRANS! A^ION. tvaamh.allft.neMii,Mi.fd. 
^ O^ord, IU6^p^ IMt. 
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TENNEMANN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. »- 

the Gcnnan. bj tb« Rtv. Aktuvk Johkiov» U .A. ProfeMor of Aaf lo-texoa n tiM 
«r Oxford. In I thick oloioljr printed vol. 8vo (pub. at lu.}, boenint ••. tmi^f^rt. 




**A woriK iriileh nurka out all the leading epochs In phlloiovhy, and iriveo ! 

cical Infonnatlon concerning them, «tth biographical aoCloes or the GMtiidetB aad 
the principal schooU, ample texts of their works, and an aocoant of the principal ettlavs. la 
a word, to the student of philosophy, I know of no work la JftagUsh likeljr ta pieva half ■• «»■ 
tul."-^Hmgward, m kk Ttmulatim t^ GoeUu'a Fnut. 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM. CURA ZEUNII, e 

coploslsslmua. Complete la I thick vol. 8vo (pub. at U«.), doth. Is. 




TURNER'S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS^ tarn 

Students. Sto, cloth, IZc UO 

VALPrS GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGUSH NOTES, ttKonpaated bv 
paassf ck from the Classice. Fifth Edition, 3 ?ola. Sto, with 1 nape (piib. at 9L), etoiB, 



IL 

U47 



VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. YfafUil JBnela, evca BDVABB«,et a< 

ones VirgHlanie, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle forms In Schools, 1 vola. fa. 1« 
12mo, bound In cloth (pub. at 6«. ficC), S«. 
*»* Either the Text or ftuestlons may be had sepaiatolj (pub. at Sc. Srf.), Ss. W. 




large closely printed vol. Imperial 8vo (pub. at 2L St.), cloth, 1/. U, 1$U 



XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNIL 

IPonsov and Elmblbt's Edition), 10 vols. Umo, handsomely piiated in a laig* ^ype, done up 
> ft vols. (pub. ft 4/. lOf.), cloth, 18*. nu 



The same, laife pnper, to vols, evown Sro, done up la 5 toIs, elolfa, U. As. 



XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, traaslated bv SrsLMAv and othen. 

EdUioa, 1 thick voL 8vo, portrait (pub. at !»«.), cMh, Hit, 



iS^obdS) WSioxks of Jpictfon, Ufgjgt 3aeB&ms. 



AINSWORTH'S WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, niwtntad hf GaoMi 
CmuiKsHAMK and Tokt JoHAxaor. Medium Svo, flne Portrait, aad IM Slaal aad Vesd 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, ft«. IMS 

BREMER'S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARS8 AND FAMILY JOTB, ttaaalated by 
Mary Howitt. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, post Svo (pnb. at U. U.), eloch, 7s. id. IM3 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF BTERY DAY LIFE. Traaalatad hr Mast 
Howitt. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols, post Svo (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7«. idL IMS 

tRUIKSHANK "AT HOME;" a New Family Album of Endless Bntertaiameal, eoa^tlnc 

of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with aumeroaa elevar u^t 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cruikshakk and SsYMOua. Also, CRUIKSHAKK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellowa-ftvnion 
and CauiKSHAMK. Together 4 vols, bound in 2, fcap. Sro (paht at X. Its.), ejkfc, (01, Us. U. 



HOWITTS (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MIU 

A Fireside Storv. By Villi am Howitt. Second EditlOB. 1 Tola. ft^. •«*! with dS Illnr 
tratioas on Wood (pub. at 1ft*.), cloth, 7«. td, IMi 

HOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE EAST, DURING THE YEARS iai« to ISil. Ttaas. 
lated by Wiluam Howitt. Fcap. Svo, with Portrait (pab. at 0*.), etoth, as. Cd. 

riOWITTS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. AddressMi to the 
Ooers abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. gvo (pub. at Cs.), cloth, St. dd. 

JANE'S (EMMA) ALICE CUNNINGHAME, or, the ChristiaB as Daughter, Bate, Friend, 
and Wifli. Post Svo (pub. at ftfc), cloth, 2*. 6d. Uii 

JOE M I LLER'S J EST-BOOK ; being a Colleetloa of the moat auallaat Boa Molk BdDlsst 
Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the £ngli»h Langusge. Complete la I tlilek aademely bnt 
ele^atly printed vol. fcap. Umo, Frontispiece (pub. at 4«.), cloth, Ss. JSlI 



JERROLD'S (DOUGLAS) CAKES AND ALE, A Colleetloa of hnNraoa Ate ml 
Sketehea. 2 vola. poet Svo. with Plates, by OsoavB G%vvumAM*. (p«h. at Ubji cWfe 
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LAST OF THE PLANTAQENET8, sn Historical KamtiTt. OlutrmtlBg flie Public STnita, 
and Domeade and Eceleiiastieal Maanen of tha IMh aad lOu Conturtoa. Fcap. SfO» Third 
Edition (pQb. at 7«. M.), eloth, U. 6d. > 1890 

CEVERS ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINGS AND PONDERINGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Editod by Hakkt Lorkbqvkb. Cbvikshakx's Kow Illoatratad Edition. 
Complcto In 1 toI. tvo (pub. at ISi.), eloth, 9*. lS4f 

LOVER'S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both 8«laa. t Tola. feap. Stol 
fourth Edition, embolliibcd with WoodcuU, by Haktbt (pub. at !«•.), cloth, ••. U, IMT 

f.OVER3 HANDY ANDY. A Tale of Irish Lift. Medium Sre. Third Edition, with >4 
diaraetoriatlc lUnatrationa on Steel (pub. at 13*.), cloth, 7«* 6d. MI9 

l.OVER'S IDEASURE TROVE; OR L S. D. A RomcntiB Iriah Tale of the lait Cen- 
tury. Medium Sto. Second Edition, with 26 characteristic Illastrations on Steel (pub. at 14f.), 
elocb, ••. ISM 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, Illustrated by 46 largo and exguMtely beautlfva 
EngravinicB on Wood, alter the masterly designs of Clarksox Stavvmli), R.A. 1 handsome 
vol. njal Svo (pub. at 14*.), gilt cloth, te. UM 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, tro, with M most aplendid lino 
EngraYlngs, after Stavfibld, EngraTod on Steel by CHAmLxa Hxatu (originally pub. at 
II. 4f. }, gfit cloth. It. U, 1849 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. Bytho 
Author of ** OUeon Giles," •• Royston Oower," " Day In tiie Woods,** kc kc. t vols in 1, 
•to, with 84 elCTer Illustrations by Phis (pub. at iSt.), cloth, 6«. 6d. 1848 

**Thii work has a tone and an individuality which distinguish It flrom all others, and cannot 
be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustle life more completely 
onder his control than any of his predecessors."— i4<Aeiueiisi. 

MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete In 8 TolB.postSTO,a8«rlMorRiinITalM 
and Sketchoa. Now Edition, beautlAil Woodcuts, gilt cloth, 10$, 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN, Edited and Illustrated by Alviixi} Ckowqviz.&. l Tola, 
post 8TO, Illustrations by Lxsch, Cevikshaxx, Ice. (pub. at 18«.), cloth, 7s. 6d. 1841 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Seilea of Litonry and Oraphk DoHneatloDa of Fnneh 

Character. By JVLxa Jaxix, Balzac, Cormbvik, and other celebrated French Anthora. 

1 large toI. royal 8to, Illustrated by upwards of 830 humorous and extremely eloTor Wood 

'^ EBsravlngsbydlstlngiilshed Artists (pub. at l/.5«.), cloth gilt, lOt. 1840 

This book Is extremely clcTor, both In the letter-press and plates, and has had aa Immffntt 

niB la Vtaacc, greater OTen than tlM Pickwick Papers In this country. 

POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK: OR, SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OP PAUL PRT. Second Edition, 8 Tols., po«t 8to., lino portrait, 
eloth gilt, with new comic ornaments (pub. at 18«.), 7«. 6d. 184S 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH UFE. By Hxxsxix Coxscnxes. Square llmo, uo Wood 
EagraTlngs (pub. at 6t.), cloth, i», tdU 

TROLLOPW (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG. 
THE FACTORY EOT, medium Sto, with 84 Steel PlaUs (pub. at ISi.), gilt el<rth, 6«. 9d. M46 

TROLLOPES (MRS.) JESSIE PHILLIPS. A Tale of tho Pnaent D«y, medium Sro, port, 
aad » Steal Platea (pub. at 18(.), clotli gUt, 6t. 6ii. ^844 

UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by CxvncanAirx, being the lanrest conoetloa of tha 
best Songs In the English lanxuige (upwards of S,ooo), 8 toIs. 8to. with 87 humorous Ea- 
gravings on Steel and Wood, by Oxokgx CxtrxxsBAVX. aad • madalUoa Portnlti (pab. al 
lU ICs.), doth, ISa. 9d, ^ 

(SttbeniU anlK Slententarg SSoofiS) CSsmnastto, (re. 

ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, Illustrated by Plgores selected firon the wmta of tha 
Old Masters, square 18mo, with >4 spirited Engravings after Bbbombm, Rbmbbaxdt, Corv, 
FAtrx. PoTTsa, fee. aad with initial letters by Mr. Shaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4s. 6«(.), 8e. 

IgU 
■ I ft* samo, ttt plataa coloured, gOt cloth, gOt edgea (pab. at 7s. 6d.) Is. 

CRABB'S (REV. Q.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; etpedallT Ibr tha 
Uae of Schools and Young Persons : with Auestions for Exaoiaatloa oa the Plaa of Furxocx. . 
Itmo, with 89 plaasiag tttnographs (pub. at as. ) , cloth, Is. 1847 . 

CROWQUILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. Mao* wlti m kanonaa HhMlntioaa (pab. 
at U.y, doth, gih edges, U. 6rf. lut 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NATURALIST, or Country Walka hi Sjnlaff, taaatr. Aatma. 
aa^ Wtaitar, squara Uaao, wtth 80 beaotUUly executed Woodcata (pubTat 7s. id.), clothTgUt^ 
edges, 4*. 6d. iy^ 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA Of MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE, eompriaiagaabBpraTadedltloa 
of Chcsterfleid's Advice to bis Soa on Men aad Manners j and the Young Man's own Book; a 
Manual of Folltaaaaa, latallaotaal ImproToawat, ffid Moral Depoitaiaat, atm% firoatlsplace,, 
doth, gilt odfaai Is. tNS 
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MUCSTRIAN MANUAL FCW LAOSS. ^ W^nM 

^^cautiftii Wiiii*B«ii4fb.t4«.kgM««i**.l*ttilti .afc> 

HAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AMD POPULA* ^TOfllCS. 

tiw w ■nil of Cmnni jfiontH^^m ^ titay IBtlm^ coai k% a— 

OOOD-NATURED BEAR. • bumy Ibr Chu«(«a aTrfB AgM, hf 



GRIMM'S TALCS FROM CASTOM LAM08. 

MALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, • V«w lMfn«r 
Tnvcis, 8«c<nd Editjaii, tMM^ «loili, nOth lbs baak. ii iiy iliM j 
fslchvoifc dc«kM <fii*.«l Uik)» lib M» 

NOUOAY UBRARY, BdHad bjr Wiuiam Raeutt. UBltealr HlMai te S 




lUDAY LIBRARY, BdHied bjr Wizxiam Raeutt. UoMnnlr jilMBi fa S valb ataiM 

MOwrrrs (wiluam) jack of the mmj. jwh. hm (t^ m v^4, ^^^^^ 



Howrrrs (mart) chilits picture and verse 

** Otto Speckter*! FAble Book;" tnulatad tato Eiueadi Tana, 
Vnm anMaXft tarmAng a Tt|(ia«, aqaara liao, aite J0» ' 



Ma. M.). aatia 'f atkaf cId^ sit«2| 

Thb u one of tiia noatal^BHt Ja 
Ikraa 



LAMB^ TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, 

(wrlttRB hj Mian and Cii AHLsa LAHBj^Slatb 



nil EMtaartasa* ftaai daatsna hgr H j 
** One of the moet mefVil wmd a g ia< aW e ti af 
have heca produced. The jvatbful reader vke la 
If etrangty laraaiiaeailad la v»vaia h hi e a y by I 
itevirw. 



fi. t. TRAITS AMD TMACS OF EAIIJ.Y 
Vaong Paeala. Br L. E. L. (Mfas Lasavr). 
PoMA Eivnead an «iel (iMib. aiJe.L I^CM 



tiouoofrs mB&j E NitH i Aww Na HAniBAtisi; —^ 

Tales and Anecdotes of anm thaa Ma Aaiaials. a oa i aeeHandim all 
fishes, BcptUes, InsacU, Ac. ot aUeb a haawM^ la IndlMai 
tlhMCniad br W—*» ^ «>• »m»«M W«a4ouii^ br Bs 
tttmn, poattn, gmcMb, 7*. M . 



MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PiCTORlAJ. 

MM by the la*. H«»ABT Cavama, tve, 1«* exttaaaij bai 
flist ArtfsU (Inclodfata reduced copies or Martik'b B e l rf aa t a J 
The Deluge. Pal) of Nlnevab, Ac. fi ckiib «|lt, ^ -cdgi^ 




«hMy fUt, dit adpee, Mt. 
A meat aloiiaaa p ii— a f 



p ii— a t-fp yaaair pni^a. 

PAftLfirS 4PmR) WONOERS OF 
(pub. at «■. ), cloth, gilt edges, U. 9tL 

PERCY TALES OF THE MNGB OF OtOUinD^ — .^. ..»^«. . 

'Waaa, and Vktortea ia wdi a la ed Aram Houxamm. Aobbam^ and *a aiker GkaealalHs), 
g vola. hi l^aoaaw imao. (VaHejsiae.) fr irti tTIItIrti rrtnnllFn'Tl] hiiiaeiart. i—uliiii 
to the present time, embelUabcd with 16 ezoeediagly beaatml Wood BajgravtBga (p«ib. atSk), 
elotfa gilt, gilt edges, St. 
This beautiful Tolaine baa eajojrsd a laiga ahare 




ROBIN MOOO AMO HIS MEJIffY ffOffESfBRa ■patMMaa 9mcr. 

t niuitratlons Iqr GFiLsaaT (pub. at &«. ), clath, U, 9dL, ar with eotoaiad Ptaaea, fls. 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS) EDWARD EVELYN, aTalaorthaRaballlaBari74i; laalMih 

added •* The PeaaMit'a IMc," bf Jwraata Tasxas, Uk^^ gaa^ t Am fMaa fgi^mUlL 

elMbgm,at.id. _ Mi 

Bjr Che papolar AaOairanfta LN«a afiba 



tOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY: iiIibiiI to *» Va* aff 
designed to laeuloeia «te Practice or rirtne. Tareatleth KOtVaiu, wUh 
lOTAl laaao, vary elagaBtlg grlatad» «lCh a ' 
ates,».M. 




WOODNOTES FOR ALL SEASONS <OR THE POEYITY OF «RM, • 

Songs and Poems for Y&aag People, eontribatad by BARaa Cokvwjl&l, 
Jioaaui, OoaaaiaiMmv Casuvaaiii., JoaavA Baii.i.i«, 'Kusa Oa<w« Maju 
RaMAKs, Hooo, CHAaLOTTa Smith, he. leap, tva, «eiy ptaolly priaaad, allh U 
Wood Eagnvl^ (pab. at 3iu grfa, cioib, gift adgaa, Ja. 

YOUTH'S (THE) HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAININQ KNOWLEDGE, teaaariMtf 

yamlilar Conversations on the most Intereiiting oroductlons of Natur« and Ar^ aad sa aahsr 
lBstnictiv# Topics of PoUte Bdaiiarton By a Lady (Maa. Pauji 
If AB»Y«T), t vols, feapb Iva, Woodcuts Ivah, ac tit.), at«alifllt»ta 
^Wk ti a vcr; clever aad iaatiuctlae baek, sdaaitad ta llit aaaaii ' 
glaa aftbe CeavcsasTlona on Cbeutlstr}, Mtaieraiagy, Botatft «r. 




PUBUSHED OB. SaLt> BT B. G. BOHK. 31 



fRvtsk anil ^wical saotks. 



I^E MUSICAL LUUUUtY. A Mcflkm af «• bwi Y«eiilM« 

AutJU antf Wonlkn. Edited I17 W. ATmTo*, Su. of th» Ohm Hmm. • «oIb. Mia, eon- 
prabeadbif more ttaa 4M pieces of Muric, beatcllAiUjr printed witk mecallie tarvee (md). at 
4l.4»).eewed»li.U«.«d. ^'^ "^ 

Tte Toeal and iJiMranavta jnar ^ AbA ■■MnWfah «Mk to « veil. Uk 



LUSiCAI. CAStUET AND HARMOMIfr. AG«lli>aBB af OmleiAnd P»m1b yiml 
aad laainunentil Htuie: eomfvWim aetedfoa* to» Hm keet ttraduBHoBa of an the Gnat 
Mastafa; BngUsh. Sooteli, aod^ Iiiib Haiodiaei witk naaj of tba national Aba of othar 



Orartufaa, Marofca^ Boadoa. Ooadrfllaa, tlUtaaa, aiuL Oallopadaa: alBO 



Dueta, aad Olocti tba whole adapiad aMhac ftr tta Vataa, Ika Flaaa fcrta, tha 
Harp, or the Orgaa; wttb Pfaeea aeaaalaaallr tm Ik* fima and anttar* oadar tha aupeilii- 
taadenee of aa endnant Profaaaor. 4 vole, email folio, eomprahendlng mora tliaa MO piM« of 
Muria* tMawUfollr lelMaA iritb matalilB ^pea (puK at K. to.), aewed, I8«. 



Tfca gfoat aala of tta M a a fcal Uktmf, la laaaataaiiiw afHa emwowiy law prioe, fcaaadaead 
tha Adrartiiar to adopt tha earna plan of ioiliag the praeoat capital MiectSoa. ▲• fbaooataats 
» qulta different from the Miuleal Libtarj^ and tha tntrtoain nadt af tha aalactlDB is tmial. 
^wttaai* — ^^.. "»— » 



WMVmCAL Q£M; aCWIeatte af«M Madam taqsa^Baats^ttlNB, fta.h7*awM»ealahrata4 
lorthepraMBtday.adapaadforthaVolcawFlalavarirhiaBfodltodhr JoHv Pabrt), 



9 vola. In 1, tvo, vUh a hoaotMilIf aapsvad TVOb, aad a vary ikhljr Ulvntamad ftoatiialaea 
(Bah.atU: to.|i,cMk#h,10o.M. IHl 

TfcaahoraoapitBiooiieettaaaoatataa-airaataamhar af tha heat aapyifcg. pigwa, toeladiag 



iWrticfne. Sbur«etg, anatomg, ©Semfstrg, 

BARTON AND CASTLES BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; Ok^JMotj of tha MadldBal 
FlBBiaar«taatSrtaia,»voiB.««a,aparafdsaf sst taelj cohmnd CpMs af PlatriafpahLOt 



Aa aaceedfeftly aheap, alagaat, aad valnaMa woilt* aeeaaaary la araty madkal pvactMoiiaf . 



BATEMAW AMO VttLLAN-S DELINEATIONS OF CtTTANEOUS DISEASES. 



ata^ caRialHfaff n Pteaa, basutUbtlj and vary aceovataljr eolouiad nodar the saaeilntaadeBoa 

oT aa aailnant Profaeajoiial Oontiamaa (Dr. CAaswaix), (pah. at UL IS*.), half bound mor. 

§Lt». MM 

**Ds. Hareaiaii'i valuahla worh has daaa auMa to wtand tha kaairiadia af avtsaaoas dloeaaas 

I any oChar that haa awr sp p a a rad."--Dr. A, K 



BEHR3 HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY^ hs Buikb«t (Domaortatw at lliiy*s Haapital), 
thick 13mo. aloaoly printed, cloth lettcied (puh. at Itti. td. ), Sk fld. 1846 

BOSTOCK'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, eompririns a Complete View of the 

1 1 Mala af thaSciaBeab dih 8dlth>Bv savlaad aad aonsded thiaariiaul. Mo (MO pages), 

lpakMU:),eto*k,tr. ^^ 1M4 



BUimffS PRINCIPLES OF MIOWIPERY, larti aad beat adlttaB,thlaitMa»eMhlaCMicd, 



CCLSUS DE MEDICINA, Bdltad hv S. Miuiaa», ILA. cna Xadlea tnpfcirimlmBaaadlt. 
Xmb; TMBka«a^PhNitUplMaipak.atl6«.),eMth»M. Mil 

Tm li tha very beat edition of Calaua. It contains eritleal and awdleal nates* appllcahb to 
tha practice of this cooatry: a paiallai Tshla of saciant and modan Medical tanostsynonymes, 
vdkftta, maMuras, fee. and, toSload, rvavythMr which caa ba aaafiai to ttaa Hadiaa! Itudcati 
Mftihar arUh a siairiilar^ axtanalva ladaa. 

HOPrS MORBID ANATOMY, royal tvo, with a highly flalshad calaarod Plaaaa, eoatsla- 
MtSM aaraiate naibiaathwa «# Casaa la «my haawa wrialar if DMaaae (f aU «t Si. Aig, 

LAWRENCES LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
itOOUOOT, AJU> TH« VA.TVRAL HlSfVlT OT MAM. Vow BdithaH ]iaat lao* whfe a 
Vkwrtlkplroa of Portiaits, angiavad aa Btaol, and M Plates, doth, M. 



kAMTtEMCE fWrJ ON THE BISEASfiS Of THft EYE. AM Mltiaa»w«iaadaad 
' •vo(HtelaaalbFPiteadK«>»lv(ptt*io«>l^M»«i»^Ni>-*<> 1"^ 



UCrS (Ofl.) ESSAY OH THE CfBOUP, hvo, *Flai*a (pdh. MlM. eMh, Sa ad. iMf 

UFE OF SIR ASTLEY COOPER, bitenpersed with bU Skatahaa af DlathMruMMd Cha- 
ractars, hy BaAWssY Coopaa. a vols. Svo, with flna Poitimit, aflar Sir Thomas Lswrencc 
(pob. at i2. !«.). cloth. IM. fid. IMS 

NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOKt thick roysi i0iao (pab.Btlto.), hf. bd. s. 
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NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET-BOOK; •dtFt«l to Um IMly u» af tte 
lojral liuno, aam«rons WoodeuU (pub. at 7«. M.), lit bd. 3«. 6rf. 



NEW LONDON MEDICAL POCKET-BOOK, indikiiix Phannaer. FoMriogr. ftc md 

IUbo (pub. at b.), bf. bd. Sa. &!. ^ ^^ " '•~"^» "^ 

^^J!?L..!W' T^M'^IS .?'*' °'^ ^'•"^ THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

Ath •dltlOB (pub. IS*.), cloth, tt, 

PLUMBE'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SKUL 
Fourth •dltlomPUtw.thkklTo (pub. at li.l«.),clolli,«fc*t^^^ ^^ 

SINCLAIR'S VSIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY: 

CMiplat* ia 1 thick vol. Svo, Portrait ( pub. at It ), dob, ft. ' 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, together with thair 
wtth oaeb othar, and with the Muaclas, ipcdally adapted for Stodaata la 
Woodcttta, third edltkm, 12ibo, cloth lattarcd (pub. at 7«.), a«. 6d. 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; I 
aceottot of the Aaimal aad Mtaccal PoiMua, 46 colourad Platca, royal *^* 
cloth, U, U. 

TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, betov a Pnctieai Woik «• tkdr 
moDt, Madicall}', Toolcallv, and by Operation, by F. Traiutu., Senior SurireoB to Ike 
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